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570 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. B. G. remarks: ‘‘ Lodge, in his Irish 
Peerage, states, under ‘ Hamilton Viscount 
Strabane,’ that James Lord Paisley, by 
Catharine the daughter of William Lent- 
hall, esq., Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in the Long Parliament, left an only 
daughter Catharine, first married to ber 
cousin William Lenthall, esq. who died in 
1686, the Speaker’s grandson, and second- 
ly, to James fifth Earl of Abercorn. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, in his ‘ English Peer- 
age,’ states to the same effect, and refers 
to an item* in Malcolm’s Lond. Redivi- 
vum ; and Mr. Burke, in his‘ History of 
the Commoners,’ adopts the same kind of 
expression ; but the above three writers 
have stated the former part of this matter 
wrong. Catharine Lady Paisley was niece 
to the Speaker, and not his daughter ; she 
was one of the children of his elder bro- 
ther Sir John Lenthall, who was Marshal 
of the King’s Eench prison, and heir to 
the estates of their cousin Sir Edmund 
Lenthall of Oxfordshire, who died in 1646. 
in 1669, Dame Bridget Lenthall (of the 
Temple family), took out probate, at the 
Prerog. Court, of the will of her deceased 
husband, Sir John (57 Coke). She died 
in the next year, leaving her daughter 
Catharine Lady Paisley, widow, her ex- 
ecutrix: shortly afterwards, administra- 
tion ‘de bonis non’ was issued to the lat- 
ter, in reference to the effects of her late 
father, Sir John Lenthall ; and in the tes- 
tamentary disposition made at nearly the 
same period by Thomas Lenthall (Sir 
John’s second son), his sister Lady Pais- 
ley, and her daughter Catharine Hamilton, 
are especially mentioned. According to 
the Speaker’s will (not actually proved 
until full thirty years after his decease), 
he had another brother, Thomas, and a 
sister Stavely ; he also alludes toa 
nephew Edmund, son of his late brother 
Francis. Sir John’s eldest son and heir, 
Edmund, died a little before his father, 
leaving a son William ; who, according to 
Mr. Burke, sold the old family estates at 
Lachford, and Great Haseley, Oxon, mar- 
ried in the decline of life, and died s. p. 
In 1674, he made a grant of the office of 
Marshal of the King’s Bench prison, to 
his relative Edmund Lenthall of Lincoln’s 
Inn; as appears by the will of the grantee 
proved in 1676, whom I take to have been 
the above-mentioned Edmund, son of 








* This item is under the head of Mar- 
riages registered at the parish of St. Bar- 
thclomew the Less, and is printed thus: 
“©1653. April 22, James Lord Paisley, 
and Katharine Lenthall,’’ without any re- 
ference to the lady’s parentage. 


Francis. Information from any of your 
correspondents, as to the period of the 
said William’s decease will much oblige 
me.’’ 

The observations of J. M. merely tend 
to show that the modern vulgar interpre- 
tation of the letters LHS in Roman Catho- 
lic countries is In Hoe Signo, alluding to 
the Cross, whilst in our own Protestant 
country it has beenJesus Hominum Salva- 
tor, alluding to the person of the Saviour ; 
but we think enough has been already 
said to convince every candid person that 
both interpretations have arisen from the 
letters being erroneously regarded as ini- 
tials, and not as they really are—a single 
word in a contracted form. How is it that 
none of the ingenious persons who have 
explained these letters as initials, have 
never found an explanation for the letters 
XPS on the same principle? In addition 
to all that has been already said on this 
subject, we may further remark that the 
name of Jesus was formerly often written 
in our own language with an / ; therefore, 
when that letter was seen in the word 
Shs, no difficulty in understanding it 
would arise from the / having been origi- 
nally the Greek e/a, but our forefathers 
would at once read the word Thesgug. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1802, p. 
1185, will be found an engraving of a 
piece of painted glass, having in its centre 
the monogram 1)’, and round its margin, 
this English inscription: legged be 
Zhesu. See another example in p. 593 
of our present number. 

‘¢ 4 Constant READER” has sent usa 
very clear and explanatory drawing of a 
cross-bow, with an instrument to assist 
in drawing back the string, from which 
circumstance he concludes that it was not 
made for mere sport; meaning, we sup- 
pose, that it was a military bow. Here 
we differ from him; the illuminations of 
our ancient MSS. shew that the military 
cross-bow was bent by placing the foot in 
a stirrup, while the string was wound up 
with a double-handled moulinet and a 
pulley. The smaller cross-bows were bent 
by means of a hand lever and hook; the 
apparatus was called a goat’s foot. The 
cross-bow of our Correspondent is of this 
latter kind; and the butt precisely resem- 
bles that of a modern carbine. _We be- 
lieve it has no pretensions whatever to 
antiquity, beyond, it may be, a century. 
It has probably been used for rook- 
shooting. 

We are happy to state that the report 
of the death of Major-General H. C. Dar- 
ling, inserted in our March number, p. 
317, was incorrect. 
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ON THE ANTIQUITY OF TREES, (FROM PROFESSOR CANDOLLE,) 
In a Letter To Epwarp Jesse, Esa. 





‘ Si canimus sylvas, sylve sint Consule digne.’ 
My pear Sir, 

I AM not only indebted to you for some most agreeable and instructive 
conversations on subjects of natural history, in which you take so much 
interest, and possess such various information ; but also, as more particu- 
larly applies to the subject of my letter, for my knowledge of those trees 
at present existing in England, most remarkable for their age and size. 1 
believe that some which you pointed out to me are unequalled in any other 
part of the kingdom,—as the beech at Sawyer’s-lodge ; the oak at Cran- 
borne-lodge ; and the two venerable elms in Hampton-park. It is impos- 
sible to behold such trees without impressions of their very great age ; 
and, indeed, if we possess any correct data as regards the growth of trees, 
that oak must have been in full luxuriance of growth when the Norman ban- 
ners first floated over the regal fortress, which may be seen from the ground 
on which it stands. In return for these and many similar favours, I had 
promised you a translation of M. de Candolle’s paper on “ the Antiquity of 
Trees,” which I have been obliged to defer longer than I could have wished, 
as I found the original difficult to meet with, and was not aware of the 
number of the Bibliotheque Universelle in which it was published. Hay- 
ing now procured it through the kindness of a friend, I lay it before you, 
adding a few notes as they occur, almost from memory, and hoping 
that you will consider it as repaying the perusal. I should however men- 
tion, that M. de Candolle’s calculation of the age of trees, from their con- 
centric circles, has not been admitted by all botanists ; and that Professor 
Airy read a paper at Cambridge last year, before the Philosophical Society, 
in which he expressed his dissent from some of his conclusions. I should 
much wish to have been enabled to add the arguments of the learned pro- 
fessor ; but unfortunately 1 know nothing further than I have mentioned, 
and [ derived my knowledge of the fact accidentally through a county 
paper. 

{n our country, I should believe the Yew trees to be the most ancient ; 
next the Oaks ; and probably the Chesnuts are the third. ‘That there are 
yew trees in England as old or older than the introduction of Christianity 
into our island, no doubt can exist ; the oak is probably of an age little 
inferior ; and the Tortworth Chesnut, if it were, as is believed, an old tree 
inthe time of Kivg John, may be approaching toa similar date. Pliny 
(lib, xvi. c. 2) mentions the oaks in the Hercynian Forest* —“ vastitas silva, 
intacta evis et. congeniia mundo, prope immortali sorte miracula excedit.”— 
He mentions that their enormous roots had raised hiils around, and where 
the earth had dropped away, they rose commingling in vast arches, through 
which ‘ turmas equitum transmittant.’ There is a very entertaining chapter 
in Evelyn’s Sylva, lib. m1. c. 3. on this subject, which will repay you the 
perusal; althongh you must sift the truth from the fables and legends 
with which it is surrounded.t He mentions the turpentine tree of Idumea, 





* It appears by Pomp. Mela, lib. 111. c.3, that the Hercynian Forest was a journey 
of sixty days—‘ dierum Sexaginta iter occupans.’ 

+ Evelyn mentions a Pear Tree he had seen at Ross, in Herefordshire, of no less 
than 18 feet round! which must needs be of very long standing and age, though per-- 
haps not sc near Methusalem’s.—Vide Sylva, ed. fol. p. 189. 
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which Josephus ranks with the Creation ; the platanus set by Agamemnon; 
the Herculean oaks ; the great doors of the Cathedral of Ravenna, madeof vine 
tree planks, 15 inches broad and 12 feet long ; and the one Strabo speaks of 
12 feet in circumference. He also mentions a Cypress in Persia, in girth 
as much as five men could span, and believed to be 2500 years old, and 
statues and columns made of the Vine. The imagination of Evelyn seems to 
rejoice in recording “ the enormous tree Scaliger reports was growing in 
Troglodytic India ; the Sycamore which St. Hierom saw, and which Zac- 
cheus climbed up ; the Olive under which our blessed Saviour agonized ; the 
cursed Fig tree whose stump was remaining alive 1500 years. “ Not to omit,” 
he says, “* that other fig tree, yet standing near Cairo, which is said to have 
opened in two to receive the Holy Virgin and the blessed Babe as she was 
flying into Egypt.”"* Warming as he goes on, he at length discourses of the 
plantain set by Menalaus, the Delian palm coevous with Apollo, and the 
olive planted by Minerva, all growing in the time of Pausanius. And cer- 
tainly you must acknowledge with him, “ that a goodly tree was a power- 
ful attraction, when that prudent consul Passienus Crispus fell in love 
with a prodigious beech, of a wonderful age and stature, which he used to 
sleep under ; and that wise prince Francis I. with a huge oak, which he 
caused to be so curiously immured at Bourges.”’ In later times, Evelyn 
mentions a mastick tree, measured by Sir F. Drake, which was 34 yards in 
circuit ; and the tree in Brazil which the Jesuits felled, which was 120 
feet in circumference ; and trees in Congo excavated into ships that held 
200 men each ; and the Platanus by which Socrates used to swear ; and 
another in Lycia, which had a room in it 80 feet in compass, set with foun- 
tains, stately seats, tables, &c. At length the worthy naturalist’s brain 
being heated by these immense piles of wood, absolutely takes fire, and he 
gravely discourses of oaks in Westphalia serving both for castles and 
forts, as some report 30 feet diameter ; and lastly, of a certain tree called 
Ciennich, in the province of Suchu, near the city of Kien, in China, which 
is so prodigiously large as to shrowd 200 sheep under only one branch, 
without their being so much as perceived by those who approach it; and 
one in the province of Chekiang, which 80 persons can hardly embrace. 
Many more vegetable wonders you will find detailed in that memorable 
chapter; but in the meantime we will now proceed with the more accurate 
and philosophical views of the Geneva Professor. Leaving old Evelyn ‘under 
the quercetus of Mamre (where the Patriarch entertained his angelic guests), 
recorded by Eusebius to have remained till the time of Constantine the Great,’ 
and hoping that we shall find Minerva as well as Diana in the woods and 


mountains: under “‘ these ample umbrages”’ we proceed in our inquiry. 





A TREE may be considered under two points of view; cither as an 
aggregate of a certain number of individuals connected together, and 
developed by buds at the surface ; or as a single being, analogous to what 
we call an individual, when we speak of an animal. In the former point 
of view, which is probably the truest, it is not astonishing, if new buds 
constantly being added to old, the general aggregate resulting therefrom 
has no necessary limit to its existence. In the second, which is the more 
common, it must be allowed, that as in the generality of trees, there is 
formed every year a ligneous deposit, and generally new organs, there is 
not among the vegetable creation place for that rigidness (endurcissement), 
that obstruction of old and permanent organs, which constitutes properly 





* He says there is still a Fig Tree near Cairo, measuring 17 paces in circumfer- 
ence. This is the ‘ Ficus Sycomorus.’ 
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the death of old age, and consequently, that being the case, trees can only 
die from accidental causes. By either hypothesis one arrives at the con- 
clusion that trees do not die from age, in the true sense of the word; that 
they have no fired period of existence ; and consequently, that some may be 
found that have arrived at an extraordinary age. 

This opinion it is necessary to establish by proofs, ‘Two examples have 
already been cited, viz. the baobab of Adasnon, which by ingenious and 
plausible calculations is proved to be 5150 years old; and the taxodium 
(cupressus disticha), which by similar reasonings we may consider to be 
still older. [See the notice by M. Alph. de Candolle on these trees, in 
the Bibliotheque Universelle, Apri! 1831.] Other examples less remark- 
able confirm the belief, that there now exist on the earth trees of a prodi- 
gious age, and perhaps witnesses of the last changes THAT HAVE TAKEN PLACE 
ON THE GLOBE. However, on this subject, certainly considerable errors 
might arise, were not the examples of this vegetable longevity so numerous 
as clearly to support each other. I have for a long time been occupied 
on the subject, as may be seen in my ‘ Principes de Botanique,’ which is 
inserted in the first volume of the Flora Francaise, in 1805. But such 
researches require a longer time than the short life of any individual. 
The specimens of trees are difficult to find; and indeed, should be 
sought for in countries not subject to frosts, or to the destructive hand 
of man. The manner, also, of ascertaining the age of very old trees, 
# not known to many travellers and others who feel an interest in 
such researches; I shall therefore call attention to the subject, by 
some observations particularly directed to it. The longevity of trees 
is a subject of interest, were it only to gratify our curiosity ; and we 
may justly attach a value to the knowledge, that such trees were con- 
temporary with the oldest generations of mankind ; and in certain cases 
they might throw lights on the history of monuments ; as the monuments 
might in return reflect the same light of knowledge on the ancient trees 
that grew near them. This question may assist us in our inquiries into 
the history of the globe. If the specimens of these patriarchs of the vege- 
table world are numerous, if their immense age can be ascertained with 
precision, shall we not have found in these facts some means to fix an 
approximative date to the last revolutions of the globe? If such researches 
were made in volcanic islands, or those consisting of madripore and coral 
formation, could we not obtain some clue as to the date of their origin ? 
or, confining our views in a narrow compass,—as the solution of this ques- 
tion is founded on a very exact appreciation of the growth of trees, this 
knowledge may throw light on many parts of vegetable physiology. 

All trees may be ranged in two great series. One, the most numerous, 
has a trunk composed of wood, body and bark, and increases by an annual 
addition of a new ligneous deposit, which grows outside the old, and under 
the bark; these new deposits beivg the youngest and the most exterior. 
These trees are called evogenovs, when alluding to their growth; dicotyle- 
dons, a8 considering the method of their germination. ‘The other series is 
composed of trees whose trunk is cylindrical, and seldom branching ; in 
fact, consisting of a woody body without bark, of which the ezterior fibres 
are the most ancient and hardest, and the interior the softest and youngest. 
Thence they are called endogenous and monocotyledons. We shall say some- 
thing concerning the age of individuals of these two classes, and also of 
some plants less distinguished in appearance, but whose age offers some 
particular ambiguities. 

Almost all the trees of the temperate climates are exogenous, and will 
furnish us with the best examples, We know that all exogenous trees form 
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annually a new woody deposit, and consequently the numbers of their 
concentric circles seen on a horizontal section of a trunk, may give us a 
knowledge of the number of years that a tree has lived, as a section of a 
branch may give us the age of that branch. This method is not liable to 
much error, and is a simple criterion to ascertain the age of a tree; but 
the inspection of these concentric circles must be made with the greatest 
care. By their number they give the age, and the degree of their thickness 
gives also the rate of their increase; therefore they should not only be 
counted but measured. My planis as follows :—When I have got a section 
of an old tree, on which I can see the circles, | place a sheet of paper 
upon it, extending from the centre to the circumference. On this paper 
I mark every circle, showing also the situation of the pith, the bark, the 
name of the tree, the country where it grew, and any other observations. 
I also mark, in a stronger manner, the lines which indicate every ten 
years, and thus I measure their growth at ten years intervals. Measuring 
from centre to circumference, gives me the circles ; doubling this I have 
the diameter, and multiplying by six 1 have the circumference. 

Table of the Periods of Increase in the Diameter of certain Trees belonging 

to the Class Exogene, expressed in lines. 
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The inspection of these numbers proves, that, as trees advance in age, 
they continue to form deposits as thick as they previously did; that every 
kind of tree, after having grown rapidly when young, seems at a certain 
age to take a regular march of growth, which may perbaps be accounted 
for in supposing young trees have more room to expand in, are less pressed 
by the roots and branches of their neighbours, and perhaps may have not 
reached down to an unfavourable soil. Thus such tables, formed on a 
great number of examples, will give us some curious documents on the pro- 
gress of vegetation, and knowing the circumference of an exogenous tree, 
one could with all probability ascertain its age. For the greatest varia- 
tions exist in its earlier growth, which afterwards become more uniform. 
This will also give us a knowledge of the qualities belonging to each species 
of trees, of the relative hardness of their woods, and the proper time to fell 
them. If one cannot get a transverse section of a trunk, then one must 
seek for old specimens of each kind, the date of whose planting is known, 
measure their circumference, deduce their average growth, and calculate 
from them the age of other trees of the same kind, always keeping in mind 
that young trees grow faster than old ones. I read in Evelyn's Sylva that 
a Dane called Henry Ranjévious* planted, in Ditmarches, in the year 1580, 
a certain number of trees of different kinds, placing near them large stones, 
on which he engraved their date, in order that their age might be known 
hereafter. Do these trees exist? If so, what is their circumference? I 
put this question to those Danes who are friends to science ; and, generally 
speaking, it would be curious to have the circumference of every tree that 
is a hundred years old, whose date is known. It would be useful also to 
have the circumference of such trees at different known periods, in order 
to compare them with former or future measurements. ‘Thus may the law of 
growth be best calculated, and the influence of different ages be appre- 
ciated. 

Thus, for example, the cedar in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, measured 
at the age of eighty-three years, would give a mean of nearly five lignes of 
annual growth ; but the same tree had been measured at the end of forty 
years, and was then 79 inches round : whence it appears that it had grown 
seven lignes and a half annually for the first forty years, and only two and 
a half in the next forty-three years ; consequently, if one had to calculate 
the age of a very old cedar, one would not probably be wrong in multiply- 
ing from the latter measurement. 

The cedars on Lebanon, measured in 1660 by Maundrel and Pocock, 
being twelve yards and six inches round, according to this calculation 
were then about 609 years old, and about 800 years old in 1787, when 
they were again seen by M. Labellordiére ; but this calculation may be 
doubtful, as it rests only on a single example. It would be useful also to 
know the circumference of very old trees, even when one is ignorant of 
their date ; for such measures, repeated at certain intervals, would make 
one acquainted with the law of the dianreter of old trunks, and compared 
with other measures would give approximating means to estimate their 
age. Thus, we find in Evelyn that there existed in 1660 an immense 
oak at Welbeck-cave (a mistake for Welbeck Lane), which was 33 feet 
and one inch in circumference, or 11 feet in diameter. _ This same 
oak, though mutilated, existed still in 1775, and was 12 feet in diameter ; 
it had, therefore, grown 144 lignes in 120 years, or a little more than one 
ligne a year. One may therefore conjecture, that the law of increase, in- 





* See Evelyn's Sylva, Hunter’s ed. 4to. p. 200, vol. ii. 
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dicated by the oak of 333 years (see my table), is nearly the same, as 
that of this tree, which is more ancient. Consequently, if one calculates 
the Welbeck* oak, from the size of my oak of 33 years, it would be about 
1300 years old in the time of Evelyn, and a little more than 1400, in 
1775. Lastly, if it is impossible to get a transverse section of an old 
tree, one must endeavour laterally to cut the tree, so as to know how 
much it has grown in a certain number of years, aud thus obtain a mini- 
mum of its average growth. By this way, Adanson ascertained the age 
of the baobabs ; he first saw how much these trees had grown in three 
centuries, and having already known the growth of young trees, he esta- 
blished his general law through the average growth. It is by this method 
of proceeding, that one should endeavour to ascertain the age of the ex- 
traordinary tarodium at Chapultepec, in Mexico.t By these means, either 
single or united, one may ascertain the age of old erogenous trees with 
sufficient correctness. 

Now, let us consider the trees to which our attention should be princi- 
pally directed. ‘The specimens of the greatest longevity in the vegetable 
creation, will be found, firstly, in those trees which, by their hardness, 
their incorruptibility, or their size, can best resist the intemperance of cli- 
mate ; secondly, in those countries which are not exposed to frosts, and 
other causes, which are destructive even to the life of the largest of the 
vegetable creation. Among European trees, we shall mention the fol- 
lowing :— 

1, "The Elm obtains a very large size and a very rapid growth ; the 
specimen I have mentioned in my table grew near the town of Morges: 
an account of its growth and its fall was obligingly communicated to me 
by Mr. Alexis Forel ; its age appeared to be about 335 years ; it was, at 
the time of its fall, perfectly sound, and grew in a light wet soil; its 
trunk was seventeen feet seven inches in diameter, au Collet (the foot of 
the Pays de Vaud, measuring three decim.) and 30 feet round below the 
branching ; one of the five large branches attained 16 feet round. The tree 
fell during a calm season, probably by the soil being undermined by the 
waters of the Leman Lake. It grew on an average 34 lignes yearly, but, 
dividing its growth each century, it grew 6 lignes annually the first, 24 
the second, 2} the third ; and this growth agrees with that of those elmst 





* The largest English oak known is that called Damory’s in Dorsetshire: its cir- 
cumference was 68 feet ; it was destroyed in 1755. The Boddington oak was 54 feet 
round. The Norbury oak of Dr. Platt, was 45 feet round. The largest oaks now 
growing are the two near Cranborne Lodge, Windsor ; one 36, the other 38 feet 
round: at Hampton Court Park, 33 feet, and at Cowdray, Midhurst, 35. The great 
beech near Sawyer’s Lodge is 36 feet round, six feet from the ground. There is a 
fir at Cowdray 12 feet in girth, and 134 feet high: and there is an elm in the same 
Park 18 feet in circumference. Oaks were felled in Sherwood, which had cut into 
them J. R. or Jn R. (Rex) and some had a crown over the letters. The Cowthorpe 
oak was 60 feet round in 1829. From the shape of the crown, a friend who saw these 
marks says they are of James I. or II. not John. 

t+ See Humboldt’s Researches in America, vol. i. p. 252, Eng. Transl. The trunks of 
those trees are more than 16 metres in circumference, and are thought with reason to 
have been planted by the Kings of the Asteck dynasty. The largest, however, is the 
cypress of the village of St. Maria del Tuli, which is 118 feet in circumference ; larger 
than the dragonnier of the Canary Islands, and all the baobabs of Africa, v. H. 11. 
190. At Atlexo, is a cypress 76 feet in circumference. Humboldt mentions baobabs, 
having a diameter of 30 feet! !—(le plus grand et le plus ancien des monumens orga- 
niques de ndtre Planéte. See Tableau, vol. 11. p. 37. 

t Mr. Strutt mentions an elm 30 feet in circumference, planted in the reign of 
Stephen. An elm near Powick Bridge, Worcestershire, is 25 feet round. 
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planted by order of Sully before the Chambers in France. It is necessary 
to distinguish between the broad and narrow-leaved elms ; as the latter 
lives longer and is of slower growth. 

2. In 1804, I saw at Gigean, near Montpelier, un Lierre (Ivy), the 
trunk of which, near the base, was 6 feet round, and whose immensity 
was astonishing. Another Lierre, of 45 years, was only 74 inches round ; 
so, taking it as a general type, that at Gigean in the year 1804 ought to 
be of the age of 435 years, and now would be near four centuries and 
a half old, if it is still in existence. If I have made any mistake in this 
and other calculations, it is probably in not estimating sufficiently high 
the age of individuals. 

3. I have given in my table above, the measurement of a Meleze (Larch) 
of 255 years old ; one may presume from this, that there exist some of an 
age between five and six centuries ; but it is necessary to have more ex- 
amples of this tree. 

4. The Lime* is the European tree, which, in a given time, appears 
able to acquire the largest diameter. That which was planted at Fribourg 
in 1476, on occasion of the battle of Morat, has now a diameter of 13 feet 
9 inches; which would give about 2 lignes annual diameter growth. This 
is about the rate of the increase of the growth of the oak ; and therefore I 
suppose the tree had not found a favourable soil, and it would be nearer 
the truth to calculate the annual growth of the lime at 4 lignes. There 
are in Europe a large number of limes of great size, and it would be inte- 
resting to have the circumference of those whose date is known. I shall 
mention for their size that of the Chateau of Chaillé, near Melles, in the 
department of the Deux-Sévres, which in 1804 measured 15 metres 
round, and which I suppose was then 538 years old ; that of Trons in the 
Grisons, already celebrated in 1424, which in 1798 measured 51 feet in 
circumference, and which I calculate to be 583 years old ; that of Depe- 
ham near Norwich, which in 1664 was eight yards and a half in circum- 
ference ; that of Henstadt in Wurtemberg, which in 1550 was so large as 
to have need of props, and which in 1664 was 37 feet 4 inches in circum- 
ference. One must distinguish between the large and small-leaved limes, 
as the former appear to grow faster than the latter. 

5. The Cypresses are among the trees in the south of Europe, which 
live to the most advanced age ; and the custom of planting them in ceme- 
teries and consecrated ground, ensures respect being paid to them, and 
thus affords us the means of measuring them. Hanter says that in 1776 
there existed in the garden of the Palace of Grenada, cypresses that 
were celebrated even in the time of the Moorish kings, and which were 
named Cupressos de Ja Regna Sultana,—from a Sultaness who was seen 
under it with Abencerages. I am, however, little acquainted with the 
growth of this species of tree. (The largest now known, is that near the 
Lago Maggiore.—Ep. ) 

6. The Sweet Chesnuts appear to grow to a great age. I do not, how- 
ever, form this opinion on the famous Chesnut of Cento Cavalli on Atna, 
M. Simond and Duby have communicated to me details, which appear to 





* Sir T. Browne mentions a lime tree at Depeham in Norfolk, as 90 feet high, 
and 48 feet round, at a foot and a half from the ground, and a poplar near Harling, 
hardly less. The largest now known in England, grows in Moor Park, Herts. Eve- 
lyn mentions a lime at Basil, 20 feet in circle, under which the German Emperors 
dined ; but there is one now growing at Phantape, near Bayreuth, 30 feet round. 
Mr. Rich saw a poplar in Koordistan sixteen feet round; he says it was really mag- 
nificent.—Vide Trav. i. 172. 
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prove that this tree, of 70 feet (?) circumference, rises from the junction 
(a la soudure) of many.* The growth of this tree should be calculated from 
the trunks that are separate and single; of which many specimens exist 
on 7Etna. Peederté says, he saw one in the county of Gloucester,t which 
was supposed to be near 900 years old. Bosc mentions one near Sancerre, 
30 feet round, and which has for 600 years borne the title of the “ Great 
Chesnut!” It would be desirable to have some certain documents on the 
growth of this species. 

7. The Oriental Plane is one of the trees that attains the largest size, 
but the rate of its increase is not ascertained. In the Valley of Bujtk- 
déré, but three leagues from Constantinople, there grows a plane, which 
recalls to our memory that which Pliny has made so celebrated. It is 150 
feet round,t and in it is a cavity of 80 feet in circumference. 1 wish tra- 
vellers would ascertain, 1. If it is a single tree, or the junction of several ; 
2. Its growth during a certain period, which might be judged by a lateral 
incision (entaille), which would give one the number of deposits ; 3. At 
what rate does the Plane tree increase in a century ? 

8. The Walnut deserves an examination. The architect Scamozzi says, 
he saw at St. Nicolas in Lorraine a table of a single plank of walnut, 
which was 25 feet broad, and on which Frederic the Third gave a cele- 
brated feast. The age of this tree cannot be estimated, till we know the 
rate of the increase of the species. (See Evelyn on the Walnut, p. 194, 
folio. ) 

9. The Orange and Lemon are among the European trees of the slowest 
growth and the greatest age. It is stated that the Orange tree in the 
Convent of Santa Sabina at Rome, was planted by St. Dominico in 1200, 
and that of Fondi by St. Thomas d’Aquinas, in 1278. The measurement 
of these two trees might give an approximation to knowledge of the an- 
nual increase of the Agrumi of Italy. 

10. The Cedars, which I mentioned before, though they appear not to 
be so old as is generally imagined, merit the attention of observers. (See 
our article on Cedars, in a late review of Loudon’s Arboretum, Vol. IV. 
N.S. p. 577.) 

11. The Oaks || are among the patriarchs of Europe: but the study of 
them has been attended with doubt; partly because this tree is one of 
those which, the woodmen confess, is the most afiected by soil; partly 





* Evelyn calls it three trees—gli castagne. 

+ This is the Tortworth Chesnut at Lord Ducie’s in Gloucestershire. Humboldt 
mentions the chesnuts as among the largest trees existing. LLysons measured the 
Tortworth Chesnut in 1791, and made it 45 feet 3 inches round. That at Hitchin 
Priory, Hertfordshire, in 1789, had a circumference of 14 yards at five feet from the 
ground. Brydone says he measured the tna Chesnut, and so had Mr. Glover, and 
separately they made it exactly the same—204 feet round. 

} Next to this, the largest oriental plane trees recorded, are—that in the Island of 
Cos, mentioned by Dr. Edward Clarke in his Travels; (for the age of trees, see 
Clarke’s Trav. Vol. vii. p. 312. 8vo.) and the one lately noticed by Mr. Quin in his 
Voyage down the Danube.—For the American plane, M. Michaux measured one on 
the banks of the Ohio, 47 feet in circumference, at 20 feet from the ground. It 
covers the mountains in Koordistan, and is famous for its charcoal. 

|| Evelyn says ‘an account of the size of the oaks in Suffolk about Framlingham, 
would appear almost fabulous. There is an interesting chapter in Vitruvius, lib. 11. 
c. ix. x. on the woods used by the Romans in building. The oak of two species 
(robur, sesculus), elm, poplar, cypress, fir, larch, hornbeam, alder—the last of 
which was used much at Ravenna, the city being built on piles,—the African or 
Cretan cedar, was also used. The larch wood was supposed by them not to take fire, 
of which a curious anecdote is given of an Alpine tower or castle besieged by Cesar. 
He says—‘‘ Larix a Castello Laricino est dicta.”’ 
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because persons have confounded the wood of the Quercus Pedunculata, 
which grows quickly, and spires up in height, whereas the Quercus Sess. 
lifora is of slow growth, and becomes harder and more tortuous; from 
this confusion, there exists an impossibility of comparing the documents 
on the subject which we possess. One may see a great number of exam- 
ples of the size of oaks in Evelyn’s Sylva, a very admirable work, and 
from which I have often drawn documents very useful to me. I believe 
that there exist in our countries oaks of fifteen or sixteen hundred years 
old—but to ascertain their age with accuracy requires more attentive 
observations. 

12. The Olive is a tree that can live to an astonishing age, in any 
country where it is not liable to be pruned (soumis 2 la taille). M. de 
Chateaubriand says, in his Itinerary, that the Eight Olive Trees of the 
garden of that name at Jerusalem, only pay each a medin to the Grand 
Seignior, which proves that they existed at the period of the invasion of 
the Turks ; for those planted since that time, pay a tax of half their pro- 
duce. The largest olive tree mentioned in Italy by Pecconi, is at Pescio. 
it measures 7,696 metres round; and, if you admit the calculation made 
by Moschettini, that the Olive tree grows one ligne and a half yearly, this 
tree must be 700 years old ; but this calculation, founded on the growth of 
younger trees, must be below the truth. 

13. The Yew,* appears to me, of all European trees, that which attains 
the greatest age. I have measured the deposits of one of 70 years ; 
(Elhafen has measured one of 150 years, and Veillard has measured one 
of 280. These three measurements agree in proving that the yew grows 
a little more than one ligne annually in the first 150 years, and less than 
a ligne from 150 to 250. If for very aged yews, we take the average of 
one Jigne annually, it is probably an admission beyond the truth ; and thus 
in estimating the number of lignes and years as equal, we make them 
younger than they really are. I find four measurements of venerable yews 
in England : 

Those of the ancient Abbey of Fountains, near Ripon, in Yorkshire, 
already known in 1155. Pennant says, that in 1770, they were 1214 
lignes in diameter, and consequently were more than 12 centuries old. 

Those of the churchyard of Crowhurst in Surrey, on Evelyn's autho- 
rity, were 1287 lignes in diameter. If, as is said, they still exist,t they 
must be 14 centuries and a half old. 

Those of Fotheringay in Scotland, in 1770 had a diameter of 2538 
lignes, and consequently we must reckon them at from 25 to 26 centuries. 
(Fortingal.) 

Those of Brabourn churchyard, in Kent, had in 1660 a diameter of 2880 
lignes, and if still living, must have attained a period of 3000 years !! 

I have pointed out these yew trees to English botanists, in order that 
they may verify the account given ; and, if possible, ascertain the rate of 
their growth ; for it is possible that they are the oldest specimens of 
European vegetation. 


a 


* The Yew tree at Fortingal, in Perthshire, is mentioned by Pennant as 56 feet and 
a half in circumference. That at Brabourn, Kent, was nearly 20 feet in diameter. At 
Hedsor, in Bucks, there is a yew in full health, full 27 feet in diameter. This, I 
should conceive, is the largest known. There is a very fine and venerable one at 
Selborne, in Hants ; and many in the churchyards of the Isle of Thanet in Kent. We 
have heard of a very remarkable one in Borrodale. Is the monster of a yew in 
Sutton church-yard, near Winchester, mentioned by Evelyn, still existing? The 
largest ash tree mentioned, is one in Galway, forty-two feet in circumference, at 
four feet from the ground. See Libr. of Ent. aay Timber Trees, p. 110. 

+ There are two remarkable yews still in Crowhurst churchyard, but one much 
larger than the other. 
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From the same motives, I recommend all who have the opportunity, to 
study the rate of the growth and the dimensions of the micocoulier, the 
box, the carob, the beech, the phyllyrea, the Judas,* the juniper,—on which 
documents are wanting. Among the eaogenous trees of the intertropical 
countries, may be mentioned the cheirostemon, because at Toluca there is 
a tree that has been known since 1553 ; and the ceiba, which has astonished 
by its size: but it is not probable that trees like these, of such soft wood, 
should be of great age. But still I allow that the baobab, which is not a 
tree of hard wood, and which yet, according to Adanson, reached the age 
of 5000 years, should make one cautious in reasoning about the age of 
trees as connected with the softness or hardness of wood. I would, how- 
ever, rather call the attention of botanical travellers to the hard-wooded 
trees, such as the mahogany, which attains commonly seven feet in 
diameter ; the courbaril, which attains twenty feet diameter at the 
Antillees, and whose hardness is so great, that its growth must be very 
slow ; to the different trees known under the names of iron-wood trees ; 
to the Pinus Lambertiana of California, which reaches, it is said, from 
150 to 200 feet in height, and from 20 to 60 in circumference ; to the 
fig-tree t of the Indian Pagodas, &c. I should also recommend them to 
verify all they can relating to the Taxodiums (Cupressa Disticha) of 
Mexico. The immense tree of Chapultepec, which it is said has attained 
117 feet 10 inches round,—is it indeed a single tree, or a junction of 
many ?—Has it a hollow cone at its base, like those at Louisiana, which 
are said to be of the same species ?—Has the measurement been taken 
above the cone, as is probably the case if the cone exists? I beg leave 
to recommend a new and further examination of this gigantic tree. It is 
probably the most ancient vegetable production of the Globe.t 

The age of endogenous trees is more difficult to ascertain than that of 
the exogenous ; partly because they grow in countries and climates where 
the opportunity of studying them is less; partly because they form no 
ligneous deposits, and preserve at different ages the same diameter of 
trunk, The endogenous trees present themselves under two general 
forms : one tree bears the palms which have a stem (Ja tige) simple and 
marqued during the greater part of their life, and circular rings placed 
at nearly equal distances. The other, such as the Draczna, dragon-tree, 
have a branching trunk, devoid of rings. The age of palms may be ascer- 
tained in two analogous ways: 1. By the height of the tree compared with 





* The largest Judas tree in Europe, perhaps in the world, is in the Botanic Garden 
at Montpelier. There is also a Phyllyrea latifolia, probably planted in 1598, which 
has grown to arealtree; its wood of great hardness ; its diameter at the base nearly a 
foot and haif. The largest flowers known,—are an Aristolochia of South Ameriéa, whose 
flowers are four feet round; and the Rafflesia of Sumatra, which is near three feet 
diameter, and weighs fourteen pounds. The largest Jeaf is that of the Talipot, which 
has been measured, e/even feet long, and sixteen wide. It was used as a parasol, and 
screened six persons at table: see Tableau, ii. 151. The Zamang Mimosa of Guyana 
forms a top of 614 feet in circumference, as given by Humboldt. 

+ Does M. de Candolle mean the Ficus Indica, the Banian, or the Peepul tree, 
Ficus Religiosa ? 

t This tree does not attain a large sizein England. We suppose the finest specimen 
to be in the garden at Sion. There is also one of fair size at the Priory, Stanmore, 
(Lord Abercorn’s). Near Mexico, says Mr. Lyons, are still standing the stupendous 
trees, under whose shade the brown beauties of the Astic monarchs once wandered. I 
scarcely observed cne which exhibited marks of decay. On the other hand, their 
clear healthy bark and branches, were it not for the immensity of their size, would 
lead to the supposition that they were of recent growth. The largest is 52 feet 
round, and many of nearly that size. A white hoary lichen called Barba Espaifiola, 
hangs like long waving locks from all the gigantic branches, and gives these glorious 
trees a most indescribably majestic appearance."’ 
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an experimental knowledge of the time which each species takes in 
growing; 2. By the great number of rings, and their average distance, 
compared to the length of the trunk. These two means rely essentially 
on the knowledge of the height of trees, as the study of the age of 
exogenous trees rests on their size and girth: it is therefore advisable 
that the scientific traveller should mark exactly the length of the trunk of 
each species of palm. They should also determine the height of the palm 
of each species, the age of which is known, and decide, by observation, 
if the rings visible on the exterior really show the annual growth, or that 
of another certain period. The former method applied to the date-palm 
appears to give results probably conformable to truth. Thus, in 1809, 
there existed at Cavalaire, in Provence, a date-tree, sown in 1709, and 
50 feet high. The greatest height of those in Egypt and Barbary is 
60 feet,* and the Arabs estimate their longest extent of life at two or 
three centuries. In what proportions the rapidity of growth of the date- 
palm at different epochs decreases, ought to be ascertained. In admitting 
that the exterior rings show the years, one may calculate *with some ap- 
proach to exactness the age of the palms of Brazil, after the data furnished 
by the magnificent work of M. de Mortuis : 








— or rand —_— Probable 

Trunk. Trunk. Rings. Age. 

Feet. Inches. Inches. Years. 
Enocarpus Batava . 80 12 7 134 
Euterpe Oleracea . . 120 8to 9 4 to 5 300 
Euterpe edulis ... 100 6to 7 4 to 5 300 
Iriartea exorhiza .. | 90 to 100 12 4 to6 250 to 300 
Gulielma Speciosa. . | 80to 90] 6to 8 4 to 5 | 250 to 300 
Cocos oleracea ...]| 60to 80 12 1 to 2 600 to 700 
Cocos nucifora ...| 60to 80| 4to12 3 to 12 80 to 330 























As for the branching endogenous trees, and without regular rings, one 
knows no means of appreciating their age, and observers must take the 
problem entirely to themselves. Some of the trees of this class certainly 
attain a great age; such is the famous dragon-tree (draceena-draco) of 
the Franchi garden at Orotawa in the island of Teneriffe, which was cele- 
brated as far back as 1402, when the island was discovered, and which 
was then an object of veneration to the people.t M. Berthelot, who has 
published a good description of this remarkable tree (see Mem. Cur. Nat. 





*The wax palm attains the height of 180 feet; Humboldt considers them as the loftiest 
of the vegetable world; but they are exceeded by the pines of California, 230, and 
the Norfolk Island pines, Araucaria excelsa, which measured 228 feet. In Burnet’s 
Outlines of Botany, a pine is said to have exceeded 400 feet, which is the height of 
St. Paul’s. The Spruce Fir in Norway is said to attain from 150 to 200 feet in 
elevation. Measuring the Pinus Douglasii, (timber whose bases are unequal, being 
measured as the frustrum of a cone) it gives 397 load, 6 feet of timber: Pinus Lam- 
bertiana gives 429 load, 15 feet!11!1 

+ See Humboldt’s Tableau de la Nature, vol. ii. p. 26. It grows in the garden of 
M. Franchi, in the little town of Ontawa, called now Taora. In 1799 it measured 
45 feet round. Humboldt considers it, with the baobab, to be one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the earth. The Dracena, though cultivated in the Canaries, were 
originally from India. In the review of Humboldt in the Quarterly, some objections 
are raised to the age he had given to this tree. Mr. Mac William, in his Essay on 
the Dry Rot, says—‘ Many trees might be mentioned in this and other countries, 
which bear sufficient testimony of being far above a thousand years old, and he gives 
reasons for believing that several trees now exist more than 3000 years old,’ 
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vol. xiii. p. 784.), says, that in comparing the young dragonniers, which 
grow near the gigantic foot of this monster, the calculations which he has 
made on the age of the latter, have more than once filled his mind with 
astonishment. In 1796, it had, according to Mr. Ledru, 20 metres in 
height, 13 in circumference at the middle, and 24 at the base. The 
hurricane of the 21st July 1819, has destroyed a great part of its head. 

I believe that among the long-lived plants and low shrubs, many are 
more ancient than we generally believe ; no researches, however, have been 
made on this subject. I shall cite a few incomplete facts, which may 
incite others to follow up the investigation with more diligence and 
accuracy. In my Organographie Vegetale, | mentioned the singular willow 
called herbaceous, which growing on the green turf of the Alps, in places 
situated beneath the slopes, from which the earth slowly slides, is 
gradually buried, and every year elongates itself in quantity accurately 
necessary to enable it to attain the surface; so that it presents the 
appearance of green turf of several toises in extent; whereas in reality 
it is the top of a subterraneous tree. I have tried to uproot this 
singular tree, but never could get down to the base ; but the length of 
stem which I explored, compared to the extreme slowness of its elonga- 
tion, shows a very great age. It would be curious to reach the bottom of 
the root of this tree, which by its subterraneous dwelling, avoids the 
intemperate assaults of that severe atmosphere. I have seen in the dunes 
(the sands) of the south of France, the erynxiums, and echinophoras, the 
stems of which elongate, as the sand is elevated. I have often endeavoured 
to dig them up, but could never get to the bottom of the root, and I almost 
believe that these plants are contemporary with the dunes themselves. 
The rhizoms of the nymphea, of the ferns, of the préles, also present 
examples of extraordinary longevity ; but I have no means of ascertaining 
them with exactness. 

I shall descend to vegetables still more humble. M. Vaucher has 
kept his observations on a lichen for eighteen years without observing any 
sensible increase. Perhaps among the ¢aches which cover the rocks there 
are some whose origin mounts to the time when the rock itself was first 
exposed to the air. Perhaps among the mosses which carpet the bottoms 
of certain rivers, there are some that were formed even when these rivers 
first commenced their course. But if we leave these humble plants, so 
minute and obscure as not to attract general attention, and confine our 
plan to trees, the history of which is an object of universal interest, we 
shall find in the researches which I propose, the solution of a truly curious 
problem. Let us then solve it, while the time allows us. On one hand, 
the progress of industry, the calculations on the art of managing forests 
to advantage ; the frequent changes in property; the general develope- 
ment of civilization ; cause the felling, even in remote districts, of trees 
the growth of centuries (Jes arbres seculaires). On the other, changes 
in religious opinions, and the decay of superstitious feelings, have diminished 
the veneration which certain trees had inspired among the people of 
ancient times. Let us therefore lose no time in fixing the dimensions and 
dates of those which remain, and, if possible, preserve these living monu- 
ments of the ages which have passed. If my single voice could reach the 
ears of the proprietors of such trees, or of the governments in which they 
exist, I would endeavour to persuade them to take immediate measures for 
their preservation. Is there a town, which if it found a medal or coin 
reaching up centuries beyond the period of history, would not feel an interest 
in preserving it ?. Ancient trees are medals of another kind, which should 
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be saved from destruction. I wish that in every district the most ancient 
tree should be considered as public property, preserved from outrage and 
injury, either as an historical monument, or to delight the imagina- 
tion of those who love to be carried back into the depth of antiquity. 
I adduce these considerations to those who have the care of Woods and 
Forests, to travellers, and local authorities of all nations: I request them 
to measure, in the way I have described, the old trees which are in their 
neighbourhood ; and those who have the means of publishing the results 
of their labours, will do well to have them printed without loss of time, as 
thus they will be fixed in an imperishable register. As to those who have 
not such means at command, I will receive their donations, and enroll them 
with the names of the contributors, in a Work which I am preparing on 
the Age of Trees ; and for which I have already collected materials. 
Those travellers who are not sufficiently botanists to designate a tree by 
its true name, should join to their account of the measurement a flowering 
branch, as a specimen ; and if some specimens of the wood are added, 
sufficient to enable us to reckon the amount of its increase, it would give 





very useful means of verification and comparison. 





I am, my dear Sir, 


B 





u, 
May 1, 1836. 


Sincerely yours, J. M. 





WESTERN GATE OF THE ROMAN LINDUM. 
(With a View.) 


Mr. Ursan, Lincoln, May17. 

A very interesting relic of the 
olden time has been recently brought 
to view in this city. The Romans oc- 
cupied this place as one of their mili- 
tary stations, and built their city, the 
ancient Lindum, on the brow of the 
hill in the form of a parallelogram, 
dividing it into four equal parts by the 
intersection of two great streets at 
right angles. The four walls faced the 
cardinal points, and in the centre of 
each was a fortified gate or entrance. 
The North gate is a very remarkable 
structure, and is composed of twenty- 
six large stones put together without 
mortar and without a keystone. This 
arch is still entire, and a representa- 
tation of it is given in Camden’s Bri- 
tannia by Gough, (Vol. II. Pl. vii.) 
from a drawing by Mr. Buck. The 
South gate, which was similar to that 
just mentioned, was demolished about 
the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and nothing now remains of 
it excepting the foundation-stones on 
each side the street. The East gate 
was taken down by Sir Cecil Wray 
about seventy years ago; but until 
within the last few weeks all traces of 
the West gate, which it was conjectured 
was destroyed when the Conqueror 


built the castle, have been lost, and the 
exact situation it occupied has long 
been a matter of doubt and inquiry 
amongst antiquaries. It was conjec- 
tured by some that the arch of the old 
Sally Port of the castle was the western 
gate of the Roman town; but Sir 
Henry Englefield seemed to discounte- 
nance that supposition, although he 
considered ‘‘ the Normans and Saxons 
found that great arch built to their 
hands; and so, instead of destroying 
it, turned it into a postern when they 
dug out the ditch.” (Archzologia, vol. 
vi. p. 379.) That it was not the. work 
of the Romans, and that it has no claim 
even to a greater antiquity than the 
castle, has been since contended by 
various writers; and there certainly 
appears every reason to conclude it is 
of Norman origin: be that however as 
it may, it is now established beyond a 
doubt that it was not the entrance to 
the Roman Lindum, by the accidental 
discovery of the real western gate. 
The ditch around the walls of the 
castle having been suffered to get into 
private hands, the greater part of it 
has been filled up for the purpose of 
being formed into building ground, 
and the picturesque appearance of the 
old castle has been nearly destroyed 
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by the erection of a large number of 
small tenements and other buildings 
near to its walls. With a view of 

ursuing this barbarous practice, an 
individual of the name of Ball has been 
recently engaged in filling up the ditch 
at the north-west corner, near to the 
Sally Port, and has thrown down, to 
the great danger it is to be feared of 
the castle walls, a large portion of the 
earthen bulwark. This, however, has 
led to a most unexpected result,—the 
discovery of the western gate of the 
old Roman city, which was found in 
the bank on Monday the eleventh of 
April last, where it has no doubt been 
hid for more than seven hundred years. 
It will be seen from the Plate, that the 
long-lost Western gate was near to, 
and a little north of the Sally Port, and 
that it was buried in the earth when 
the fortifications were constructed by 
our Norman conquerors. This very in- 
teresting relic of the great Roman peo- 
ple was, however, no sooner found, than 
it was again lost for ever, as the square 
mass of ne nearest the Sally Port 
gave way on the Friday after it was 
first discovered, and the fine old arch, 
constructed in all probability more 
than fifteen hundred years ago, fell to 
the ground. As the workmen had only 
partly excavated the arch at the time it 
fell, any account of its dimensions 
must necessarily be in some respects a 
matter of conjecture ; it appeared how- 
ever to have been very similar to the 
North gate, measuring about fifteen 
feet in the clear, and being composed 
of about the same number of large 
ponderous stones four feet deep from 
front to back, two feet high, and from 
twelve to eightcen inches broad. On 
each side, the masonry was carried 


. up above the crown of the arch for 


about twelve feet, and went, no doubt, 
originally much higher, forming two 
pillars or wings measuring seven feet 
by four; and between these the work- 
men represent there were the remains 
of three smaller arches forming asmany 
openings four feet wide over the cen- 
tre of the great gate. The masonry on 
the north side was forced over by the 
workmen, and as the earth in conse- 
quence gave way behind it, part of the 
square return-wall of the gate was 
then disclosed to view. This showed 
another opening towards the north, of 
the same width and on the same level 
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Western Gate of the Roman Lindum. 
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as those mentioned to have been ob- 
served in the front towards the west; 
and as there were the appearances 
around the inner parts of the wall, 
above the crown of the arch, of places 
where floor timbers had once been, 
there can be no doubt the Romans had 
a square watch-tower over this gate, 
standing in advance of the walls of 
their town, which they used as a place 
of observation, the situation of it being 
such as to command a very extensive 
prospect, not only over the plain north 
of Lincoln, but also over a considerable 
extent of country to the west and 
south. The great Roman road called 
Ermine Street, intersected the Lindum- 
colonia, through the North and South 
gates, and it may still be traced running 
in a very magnificent manner through 
the entire length of the county from 
Stamford to the Humber. A few miles 
to the north of Lindum was another 
great military way, branching off at 
right angles from the Ermine Street, 
and passing in a westerly direction to 
the Trent; whilst on the south-west of 
the town was the Foss-way, stretching 
across to the sea-coast. The arch had 
in some degree lost its proper semi- 
circular form, and had become a little 
flattened towards the north abutment, 
which had been thrown considerably 
out of the perpendicular, causing two 
of the large stones to separate more 
than four inches at the bottom. The 
traces of the Roman wall are very ap- 
parent in various parts around Lincoln, 
and as this great gate must have been 
double, the inner arch may be buried 
in the earth a little way within the 
area of the castle, as will appear proba- 
ble on inspecting the Plan in Camden’s 
Britannia, by Gough, Vol. II. Pl. vi1t. 
and drawing a straight line from the 
marks indicating the remains of the 
Roman wall on each side of the castle. 

The crown of the recently discovered 
arch was about nineteen feet below the 
castle walls, about thirty-five feet in 
advance of them, and the entire front 
occupied a space of thirty-three feet. 
The posterns, if there were any, have 
not yet been exposed to view; and it 
is not now probable any further exca- 
vations will be permitted, as the Vice- 
Chancellor has recently granted an in- 
junction against Ball, restraining him 
from doing further damage to the castle 
walls by removing more earth from the 
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western mound. In making the exca- 
vations, three Roman coins, and the 
iron head of an arrow, bent and blunted 
at the point, were found. Two of the 
coins are so much cankered and de- 
faced, that it is impossible to decypher 
them ; but the other is a Galba in good 
preservation. On the obverse around 
the head of the Emperor is the inscrip- 
tion IMP. SER .GALBA CAESAR 
AVG.P: M. and on the reverse is 
the legend DIVA AVGVSTA, with 
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the figure of Concord holding a chaplet 
in her right hand, and a hasta pura in 
the left. This may be considered 
rather a scarce coin, as the emperor 
Galba reigned less than seven months, 
having succeeded Nero in the middle 
of the year of our Lord 63, and fallen 
a sacrifice to his avarice and severity 
at the very commencement of the year 
following, in which short period no 
very great number of medals could be 
coined. Freperick Burton. 
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CARVINGS IN Ivory, &c. (continwed). 


22. An ivory double-toothed comb ; 
length 5% inches, breadth 4 inches. This 
is most exquisitely sculptured, with an- 
tique subjects, representing the vintage ; 
in which farms are introduced, the ga- 
thering, the joyful procession, and the 
making of wine. Mr. Douce purchased 
it on the death of Sir Henry Englefield. 


23. As the only curiosity of tortoise- 
shell, it may perhaps be allowable here to 
mention a tortoise-shell comb, of the 
time of Charles I. the length of which is 
8 inches, and the breadth 5 inches. Like 
the ivory ones, it has one large and one 
small row of teeth; and between them is 
engraved on each side a scroll, with three 
different kinds of flowers. 


24. The top of a chair-back, of sculp- 
tured ivory, of the eleventh century. It 
is in a curved form ; the chord of which 
would measure 23 inches. It is of Greek 
workmanship, and cleverly done ; a scroll 
interspersed with figures of men and gro- 
tesque animals issuing from the centre, 


where is a circle on one side with the - 


symbol of St. John, and with that of 
St. Matthew on the other. The whole 
terminates at each end with a lion’s head. 
This was not Mr. Douce’s. 


25. An ivory touch-box, to hold the 
fine powder for priming, of the time of 
Charles the First, on which is finely sculp- 
tured a wild-boar hunt. 


26. A small sword of the time of James 
the Second, the hilt of which is of ivory, 
and so sculptured that the pommel takes 
the form of a griffin’s head. On the blade 
are the words, ‘Si fortune me tourmente 
lesperance me contente.’ It was engraved 
for Mr. Douce’s Illustrations of Shak- 
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DIPTYCHS, ETC. 


27. A very fine ivory diptych, when 
open measuring 11 inches wide and 114 
high. In front of the subjects, which are 
in alto-relievo, are twelve trefoiled arches 
within pointed ones, arranged in two tiers, 
the upper row having pediments with 
crockets and finials. It is of the time of 
Edward the First, and the figures, drape- 
ries, and grouping aré extremely clever. 
The first subject is the Annunciation; ther 
the interview between Mary and Eliza- 
beth. Next the angels appearing to the 
shepherds to tell them of the birth of 
Christ. One of these last is beating a 
tabor with a drumstick, and another play- 
ing on the bagpipes. In front of them 
are Joseph, the Virgin, and Child. Then 
three kings on horseback, their bridles 
made half their length of chain, and three 
on foot, come into the presence of one sit- 
ting on his throne (probably Herod), at- 
tended by his mace-bearer, announce their 
intention of taking the presents they bear 
to the infant Jesus. Next, the Virgin 
appears seated on a Gothic chair, being 
crowned by a descending angel, bearing 
the Child on her lap, before whom appear 
three of the kings with their presents, one 
kneeling and taking off his crown with 
one hand, as he makes the offering with 
the other. Lastly, Herod’s cruelty, the 
soldiers wearing the cervelliere over the 
capuchon of mail, and surcoats. On the 
outside, this diptych is ornamented with 
foliage. 


27. Anivory diptych, consisting of four 
subjects, each under a canopy of three 
trefoiled pointed arches, with crockets 
and finials, of the time of Edward the 
First, viz. Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, 
the crucifixion, the entombment, and the 
resurrection, all of which are highly in- 
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teresting in their details. The breadth, 
when open, is 9 inches, and the height 
5; inches. 


28. A diptych of ivory, made in the 
form of two ogee arches, with inner tre- 
foil heads, and ornamented with crockets 
and finials, with a cavetto moulding, 
studded with roses, running all round the 
interiors. When open, its width is 64 
inches, and the height of each arch to the 
top of its finial, 84 inches. In the left is 
the Virgin and Child, and in the right 
Jesus Christ holding a copy of the gospels. 
It is of the time of Edward the Second. 


29. An ivory diptych of the time of 
Edward the Second, separated and put 
into ebony frames. Height 6 inches, 
breadth of each piece 4 inches. Undera 
canopy of arches are the following sub- 
jects—theannunciation, interview between 
Mary and Elizabeth, the circumcision, 
Christ teaching among the doctors, the 
adoration of the shepherds, the wise men’s 
offering, Christ scourged, the crucifixion. 


30. An ivory diptych; breadth when 
open 33 inches, height 2§ inches, of the 
time of Edward the Second. It contains 
two subjects, each under a canopy of three 
trefoiled arches, with crockets and finials, 
viz. the adoration of the shepherds, and 
the wise men’s offering. 


31. A diptych of silver, with brass orna- 
ments; breadth, when open, 3j inches, 
height 2} inches. It appears to be of the 
time of Edward the Third. Under a tre- 
foiled arch, with quatrefoils in the span- 
drils, is the Annunciation, and in a corre- 
spouding manner the Holy. Family are 
introduced. 

31. A small Russian diptych of brass, 
relieved by paint. Breadth, when open, 
24 incles, height 14 inch. On one side 
a circle holding three saints, on the other, 
one with the Virgin and Child. The date 
is by no means ancient. 

32. The left half of an ivory diptych, 
measuring 2} inches by 34 inches high, 
representing in two arches canopies, the 
Annunciation and the interview between 
Mary and Elizabeth. The arches are tre- 
foiled, and trefoils in their pediments, 
which are crocketed, and with finials. 
This is of the close of the reign of Edward 
the Second. 


33. The left half of an ivory diptych, of 
the time of Edward the Third, exhibiting 
the wise men’s offering, under a three- 
arched canopy. The breadth is 33 inches, 
height 43 inches. At the back is the fol- 
lowing note, in Mr. Douce’s handwriting, 
** See Gori’s Diptycha, vol. 111. p. 216, 
fol. xxiii. and particularly tab. xxxvi.’’ 


34. The right-hand half of an ivory 
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diptych, of the time of Edward the Third. 
On it, under a triple-arched canopy, is 
sculptured the Crucifixion. It is said to 
have come from High Meadow, a seat 
lately belonging to Lord Gage, and was 
presented to me by William Hooper, of 
Ross, esq. It measures 3} wide and 43 
inches high. 

35. The left half of an ivory diptych, 
4 inches broad, and 64 inches high, of the 
time of Edward the Third. Under a row 
of five arches, at top, enriched as in other 
specimens, are the Annunciation, the in- 
terview between Mary and Elizabeth, and 
the angel appearing to one of the shep- 
herds, who has his bag-pipes. Under a 
similar number of arches below, the Cir- 
cumcision, and Christ being scourged. 


36. A small piece of ivory, probably, 
as no marks of hinges appear, set origi.. 
nally ina frame. Its size 2 inches by 33 
inches high. Under a flat ogee arch of 
the close of the fifteenth century are 
sculptured the angel appearing to the 
shepherds, and the Holy Family. 


37. A piece of ivory, set in a frame, 33 
inches broad and 34 inches high, repre- 
senting a clerical personage kneeling be- 
fore the crucified Saviour, attended by the 
Maries, and with an angel placing one 
hand on his shoulder, and exhorting him 
to pray. This is cleverly done, and of the 
time of Charles the First, 


38. A piece of ivory, set in an ebony 
frame, of the time of Charles the First, on 
which is exquisitely sculptured the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple. It is 4 inches 
broad and 5 inches high. | 


ALTAR-PIECES. 


39. The centre part of an ivory altar- 
piece, 9 inches high and 44 wide. Undera 
pointedarch of several mouldings, trefoiled 
with a pediment, and supported on co- 
lumns, are the Virgin and Child, attended 
by two angels, each holding a candlestick, 
while a third, descending from heaven, is 
placing on her head the crown. It is 
beautifully sculptured, and at the back, in 
a modern hand, is written Nicolo di Pisa. 
It is of the time of Henry the Third. 


40. An ivory altar-piece of the time of 
Henry the Third, in height, with its pe- 
destal, 18 inches. On the outside of the 
doors are painted two saints with crosiers. 
When opened, the breadth altogether is 
11 inches. In a deeply recessed Gothic 
arch, supported on spiral columns, are the 
Virgin and Child. Above the pediment 
of the arch the Almighty. On one side 
of her is St. John, in his camel’s hair 
garment; on the other, a mitred abbot, 
who is a saint, and who holds in his right 
hand his crosier, and in his left a birch 
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rod. In the left-hand door a bishop and 
his attendant, both saints; andin the right- 
hand one two old men, both saints. The 
centre part has over it a fine crocketed pe- 
diment, having at its springing two figures, 
each with a scroll in its hand. 

41. An ivory altar-piece, of the time of 
Edward the First, of exquisite chiselling. 
Its height, independent of a modern stand, 
is 74 inches. Undera canopy of trefoiled 
pointed arches, one being in front and two 
lateral, the former supported on two co- 
lumns, and the latter springing from these 
and abutting on the back is a beautiful fi- 
gure of the Virgin, 54 inches in height, hold- 
ing the Child. This is the principal subject, 
and on each side are hung doors, that fold 
not only against them, but lap over so as 
also to enclose the front. On those under 
arches are sculptured the Annunciation, 
the interview between Elizabeth and Mary, 
the Holy Family, and the wise men’s offer- 
ing. This is quite a bijou, and if of Ita- 
lian art, as is most probable, its date may 
be earlier than the time assigned. When 
open, its breadth is 6} inches. 


42. Another ivory altar-piece, with two 
folding doors, so as, when open, to make 
the breadth 8§ inches; the height 94 
inches. This is also an extremely clever 
specimen, and of the same date as the last. 
In the centre of the upper halfis the Cru- 
cifixion, with the angels holding the sun 
and moon in their hands, while issuing 
from the clouds. On one side, Christ 
bearing his Cross; on the other, the De- 
scent from the Cross. Below, in the 
centre, the Coronation of the Virgin by 
an angel from heaven, she holding the 
Child in her lap, while two other angels 
stand one on each side with a candle. On 
the left, the wise men’s offering; on the 
right, the Holy Family. These are archi- 
tecturally arranged, like other described 
specimens. 


43. An ivory altar-piece, with its pedes- 
tal, of the time of James the First, except 
the sculpture within, which has been co- 
pied from one of the time of Edward the 
Second. The pedestal is formed accord- 
ing to the architectural style of the day, 
with the armorial bearings of the then 
owner in front, and IHS above them. 
The sculpture in the interior exhibits, in 
the upper compartments, the Crucifixion; 
Christ bearing his Cross; and Christ ap- 
pearing to his Mother, after his resurrec- 
tion. Below the wise men’s offering, with, 
on one side, the annunciation, and on 
the other, the Holy Family. Whole height 
16 inches. 

44. An altar-piece, of carved wood, 
very cleverly executed, of the time of 
Charles the First, containing the figure of 
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a female saint, holding a sword and tram- 
pling on a king, of the time of Edward 
the First, of very good sculpture. The 
whole height is 94 inches and the width 
3i inches. 

45. An ivory altar-piece, of the time 
of Charles the Second. At the back, 
but not in Mr. Douce’s hand-writing, 
is, ‘‘ From the collection of Sir M. 
M. Sykes.’’ ‘he breadth is 7} inches, 
the height 6 inches. In the centre is the 
Virgin, with the Child in her left arm, 
and a rosary in her right hand, and stand- 
ing on the moon. She is completely en- 
circled by a large rosary, at the bottom of 
which is a cross, at the top a dove, and 
on the sides bleeding hearts pierced with 
two arrows. Before her kneel a bishop 
and a Franciscan monk, and bohind them 
stand two female saints. Above are the 
Almighty, and two angels blowing trum- 
pets, in the clouds. On the left is St. 
Michael, in the Charles the Second ideal 
Roman costume, trampling on the wicked 
burning in hell. On the right, an angel 
taking the good to heaven, and trampling 
on the devil. 

46. The figure of St. Francis, in ivory, 
of French work, of the time of Henry the 
Eighth, 4% inches high, which has been 
in an altar-piece. Presented by Francis 
Martin, Esq. Windsor Herald at Arms. 

PAXES. 

47. A small pax of ivory, of the time of 
Edward the Fourth, height 4 inches, breadth 
23. On itis sculptured the Crucifixion, 
under a Gothic ogee crocketed arch. 


48. Another ivory pax, 5} inches high 
and 33 wide. Under a canopy of two 
arches St. John is represented as baptizing 
Christ in the river Jordan. Between them 
is a shield charged with the armorial bear- 
ings of the ecclesiastical building to which 
it belonged, and at the back Mr. Douce 
has written, ‘‘ from the convent of Alem- 
brosia.’”’ Its date is the commencement 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 


SUNDRY ARTICLES. 


49. Eight tastefully sculptured figures 
of angels, under acute-angled arches, 
crocketed, of the time of Henry the Third, 
which may have belonged to some chest. 
The height of each piece of ivory is 64 
inches. 

50. A single female figure, raised on a 
much flatter piece of ivory than the last- 
mentioned, of the time of Edward the 
Second. It appears to have belonged to 
a casket, and, as she is represented with 
uplifted hands and with an expression of 
grief, while a sword hangs up in front of 
her, she may be intended for the female 
domestic who witnessed the death of the 
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Comtesse de Vergy ; which has been al- 
ready alluded to in the description of No. 
9. The height of the figure is 34 inches, 
and of the whole piece of ivory 5 inches, 
some external domestic architecture being 
introduced in the upper part. 


51. A man’s head of the time of Henry 
the Third, sculptured in ivory, 24 inches 
in height, done with much taste. 


52. A fool’s head, with its cowl, having 
ass’s ears and a cock’s comb, executed in 
ivery, with uncommon spirit, probably 
about the time of Henry the Eighth. It 
was for the top of a bauble, and is engraved 
in pl. rv. vol. 11. of Mr. Douce’s Illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare. 


53. An old man’s head, with long beard, 
formed from a piece of stag’s horn. 


54. A fool’s girdle of sculptured wood, 
consisting of 34 pieces, 1} inch square 
each, on which the subject of folly is re- 
presented in a variety of ways; of the time 
of Edward the Fourth. 

55. The finial of a column of ivory, 
from the monument of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, at Dijon, in France. Its greatest 
width is little more than 14 inch. 


56. An exquisitely beautiful foliated 
corbel, also of ivory, the greatest breadth 
of which is 14 inch, taken from the same 
monument as the last described. 


57. Four tongueless buckles, one ter- 
mination and two pendants of ivory, which 
belonged to the girdles of nuns. On the 
terminating piece is a shield charged with 
a demi-eagle crowned issuing out of a 
tower, and an intertwined label, on which 
are the words ELEGI ABIECTVS ESSE DOMO 
DEI MEI, 1515. On the inner side a larger 
label, intertwined and inscribed soror 
MARGARETA DE LA COSTE DEO SE DEDI- 
cat, 1515. All the pieces are sculptured, 
but the pendants have on them figures’ of 
male and female saints. 


58. Arosary, consisting of fifty-five sculp- 
tured heads, in ivory, of the time of Henry 
the Seventh, strung on a crimson silk 
cord with handsome tassel. 


59. Arosary of carved wood, consisting 
of twenty-two beads and a pendant; the 
former sculptured as three fish together, 
the latter as an old man of the time of 
Henry the Eighth. 

60. A circular frame of silver-gilt, or- 
namented with emeralds and other preci- 
ous stones, suspended by a chain of the 
same materials. This frame contains two 
pieces of glass, and between them some 
minute sculpture in wood. On one side 
we see a plant branching into eight male 
heads, and three subjects from tise life of 
Christ; and the other a similar plant as 
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before, the three subjects being from other 
parts of the New Testament. From Berne, 
in Switzerland. 


61. A cross contained within a circle 
of ivory, forming four compartments for 
subjects. In the first is the Crucifixion; 
in the second, the Coronation of the Vir- 
gin ; in the third, the Annunciation; and 
in the fourth, the Resurrection. The 
Roman soldiers introduced into this last, 
show by their costume the date of the 
sculpture. They wear the vizored basinet, 
and have other indications of the period 
of Henry the Fourth. The symbols of the 
Evangelists are painted to lengthen the 
= of the cross, which was probably of 
gold. 


62. A walking-stick, covered with ivory 
and engraved all over with various figures, 
of thelattertime of James the First’s reign. 


63. A head of ivory in a very ancient 
ring. On a bit of paper attached, Mr. 
Douce has written, ‘‘ Colman. See Raine’s 
Cuthbert II.’’ 


64. A tablet of ivory, 9% inches by 5 
inches, on which is represented the cha- 
riot of Death, drawn by two oxen over 
the bodies of the Pope, a king, and vari- 
ous men and women. The side of the car 
is ornamented by a dance of Death. This 
is Italian, and about the time of our Henry 
the Eighth. 


65. Three circular pieces of wood, 
nearly 44 inches in diameter, on which as 
many subjects have been cleverly carved 
by Hans Schaufelin, the German artist of 
the time of our Edward the Sixth. One 
represents Christ after the Crucifixion, 
shewing himself to his Mother, and at- 
tended by two angels ; another Death and 
the Lady: and the third, Anthony and 
Cleopatra, attended by her maids. The 
initials H. S. are upon each. 


66. A beautiful spoon and chain, in- 
tended for religious purposes, all carved 
out of wood. The handle of the spoon is 
composed of the figures of St. George and 
St. Michael, with three female saints 
above them; and under the bowl of it a 
female figure, ending in a double fish’s 
tail. At certain distances in the chain are 
introduced human heads. The date upon 
the handle of the spoon is 1687. The 
whole length is 4 feet 7 inches. 


67. Six wooden knife cases, carved in 
Holland. Mr. Douce has left the follow- 
ing description of one :—‘‘ On one side 
are five compartments, the first of which 
seems to contain a representation of Christ 
standing between St. Peter and St. John. 
Three others are, the first part of the story 
of the Prodigal Son, and are inscribed 
** Die hic stoiri van;’’ and we have the 
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Prodigal’s receipt of his patrimony ; his 
taking leave of his friends, and his riot- 
ing in luxury; a fourth, his being turned 
out of doors by the strumpets. At the 
bottom of the knife-case is an angel sup- 
porting a shield. The story is continued 
at the back, in three more compartments, 
inscribed ‘‘ der verlaren son;’’ the two 
inscriptions together implying ‘ the his- 
tory of the Prodigal Son.”’ First, in these 
compartments we have him tending swine; 
then his return to his father; and, after 
that, the feasting upon the occasion. Then 
follow representations of Christ’s Resur- 
rection, and Jonas cast out from the 
whale’s belly, the last being inscribed 
*¢ Joans.’’? On one side are the five fol- 
lowing saints: St. Matthew with a saw, 
St. Bartholomew, St. Paul, St. James the 
less, St. Matthias, and at the bottom the 
date 1590. On the other side, St. An- 
drew, St. Philip, St. Thomas, St. James 
the greater, St. Simon, and at the bottom 
the letters W. G. W. for the name of the 
maker or owner.’’ Mr. Douce adds, 
** See the Gents. Mag. 1784, Supplement, 
for another knife case of the same kind, 
with partly the same subjects, and with 
the same initials.’’ 

Another knife case has on one side five 
compartments, viz. the creation of woman; 
Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden, 
tempted to taste the forbidden fruit ; the 
angel driving them out of paradise; Cain 
killing Abel; and a single figure. On 
the other side, Susanna ; Solomon ; Abra- 
ham; Barsa; a subject not named, and 
King David. On each side a descriptive 
Dutch inscription. 


Another has the Creation of Adam; 
Adam and Eve in the garden; the angel 
driving them out of paradise ; Cain kill- 
ing Abel; and‘a single figure. On the 
other side, the prodigal receiving his pa- 
trimony ; his indulgence with harlots ; 
his being beaten out by them; his tend- 
ing swine; his reception by his father ; 
and the consequent feasting; an angel 
below holding a shield. On the sides, 
twelve saints, and the initials W. G. W. 
and the date 1584. 


On another are nine compartments 
filled with the history of Christ, and on 
the sides various saints, with the initials 
W. G. W. and date 1588. 


The story of the prodigal son is dis- 
played in six compartments on another 
knife case, and on the other side the like 
number illustrates another scriptural sub- 
ject. Below is an angel with a shield, 
twelve saints decorate the two sides, and 
the initials W. G. W. and date 1595. 

On one side of another, ‘‘ Samson was 
een sterch man noch,’’ and to corre- 
spond, ‘Is hi stercker die siin tonge 
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bedwingen kan.”” Four ments in 
front have Adam and Eve in the garden; 
their being driven out of Paradise ; Hero- 
dias’s daughter with St. John’s head ina 
charger; King David. As many on the 
back have likewise scriptural subjecta. 
Four of these knife cases are tipped with 
silver. 


68. Two most exquisite pieces of carv- 
ing in wood, in the very best style of art, 
representing mendicants ; each piece 13 
inches long by 4 inches high. One has 
seven, mostly female beggars; the other has 
eight, chiefly men; and the date, judging 
from the costume, seems to be about the 
time of our Cromwell. 


69. A handsome mahogany box with 
three trays, each divided into ten com- 
partments for as many chess men, most 
tastefully and cleverly carved in wood. 
Ona piece of paper within is written the 
following: ‘‘ This set of chess men was 
carved by the Chev. Vanderwerf, who was 
a great amateur player; and remained with 
that branch of his family which inherited 
his personal property, of the name of 
Gevers, and was sold by the last. of that 
family, together with a fine portrait of this 
celebrated painter, about two years ago at 
Rotterdam. At this sale it was purchased 
by a Mr. Abrahams, from whom I bought 
it.—Samuel Woodburn.”’ 


70. A red morocco case lined with black 
velvet, nine inches each way, containing 
thirteen beautiful carvings in ivory. Venus 
orta maris ; a head of Alexander the Great; 
that of Medusa, with the word T[OQAN- 
NOX near it; Jupiter Ammon ; Jupiter 
Capitolinus ; Socrates; Homer ; and half 
a dozen smaller heads, from the antique. 

71. A head of Christ, in ivory, in an 
oval frame. Its greatest diameter 3} 
inches. 

72. A corbel of wood, 8 inches high 
and 33 wide, representing a fool’s head 
turned sideways, with its bells and usual 
ornaments, of the time of Elizabeth. 

73. An ivory carving, 43 inches by 33 
inches, representing Henley’s chapel 
Chartres, a caricature. Upon Henley’s 
head, who is in the pulpit, is that of a 
fox, and above it the mask of a laughing 
old man, with ass’s ears. Many of the 
people in the gallery have the faces of 
animals, and those in the pews below are 
caricatures. A bear performs the office 
of beadle. Henley, who is preaching from 
a tub, is supposed to say the words written 
in front of him: ‘* Let those not calum- 
niate that cannot confute.’’ He is at- 
tended by his clerk. On the pavement is 
a tombstone, all the inscription visible on 
which is—*‘ Here ly body of Colo Chartre.’’ 

74. A head in ivory, set in an oval frame, 
the greatest diameter 33 inches, inscribed 
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‘¢ Andrew Lumisden, Esquire. Tassie f. 
1784.”” 


75. A head in ivory, set in an oval frame, 
the greatest diameter being 33 inches, in- 
scribed ‘* Geo. Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A. 
1796. Tassie f.”’ 
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76. A half-length miniature in ivory, 
of my late worthy friend Francis Douce, 
Esq. F.S.A. Presented to the collection 
by Lawrence Walker, Esq. his executor. 

S. R. Meyrick. 
(To be continued.) 
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ALLOW me now to proceed in il- 
lustration of the explanatory or inter- 
pretative department of the Dictionary, 
as founded upon the radical or etymo- 
logical meaning. 

Though examples of the practical 
adaptation of general rules to particu- 
lar instances, supply undoubtedly the 
most intelligible and unerring evidence 
of their truth; yet in the selection of 
those instances, there is a hazard of 
appearing laboriously trifling; and in 
the repetition, of wearying the exer- 
tions even of diligence and goodwill. I 
will endeavour to escape as blameless 
as] can; but 1 know not how I can 
do full justice to my work, unless I 
afford some means of comparison with 
that of Dr. Johnson. 

Let us take first the common word 
Sap. Dr. J. tells us, that 

‘‘the etymology of Sad is unknown, 
but that it means— 

1. Sorrowful ; full of grief. 

2. Habitually melancholy,heavy,gloomy, 
not gay, not cheerful. 

3. Gloomy ; shewing sorrow or anxiety 
by outward appearance. 

4. Serious, not light, not volatile ; grave. 

5. Afflictive, calamitous. 

6. Bad, inconvenient; vexatious. A 
word of burlesque complaint. 

7. Dark-coloured. 

8. Heavy, weighty, ponderous. 

9 Heavy, applied to bread, as contrary 
to light. 

10. Cohesive ; not light, firm, close.’’ 


Here, then, are ten distinct expla- 
nations of the same word, founded 
upon no etymological or radical mean- 
ing; totally disconnected; with no 
distinction of literal from metaphorical 
signification. How is it possible that 
any word should have such a variety 
of separate meanings ? —That, from the 
literal and metaphorical meaning, a 
great diversity of application may have 
extended, is intelligible enough: but 
what is the literal meaning, and how 
are the applications deduced from it? 
This the New Dictionary professes 
thus to teach : 


Sap :—Wiclif renders the Latin, 
Petra, (a rock)—a sad stone: that is, 
a set, emphatically, firmly set, a fixed, 
a firm, stone. The Latin, firmitas, 
jirmamentum, he also renders sadness ; 
that is, setness or settledness ; steadfast- 
ness, firmness, fixedness, stability. 
The sadness of your bileve, in Wiclif, 
is in our common version, the stead- 
fastness of your belief. Hence it is 
inferred, that sad is sat (by the mere 
change of ¢ into d, constant in our 
language), and means literally, set, 
settled ; metaphorically, sedate. 

From (1), the literal meaning, set, it 
may be further explained, ; 

(2), Fixed, firm, steadfast or steady ; 
confirmed, compact, cohesive, solid, 
dense, heavy. 

From (3), the metaphorical—sedate, 
it may be further explained. 

(4), Serious, grave, melancholy, 
gloomy, mournful, grievous.—To these 
must be subjoined, as a further conse- 
quence: A sad fellow; one who does 
sad or serious things—things that 
cause sadness, or sad or serious conse- 
quences ; and, thus, he is a mischiev- 
ous fellow. 

And the etymology is satisfactorily 
retraced to the Anglo-Saxon, sett-an, 
or sett-an, sedere ; sedare, to set, to 
settle. And this example furnishes an 
instance of the practical application of 
the orderly process of interpretation, 
in its several gradations. 

Let the next instance be the equally 
common words—Slight, the adj. n. 
and verb; and Sly, theadj. Dr. John- 
son tells us, that slight, the adj., is 
from the Dutch slicht, that slight the 
n. is from the Islandic slag’d, cunning ; 
and that the verb is in two of its mean- 
ings from the adj. and in the third 
from the Dutch slichten. And he ex- 
plains thus :— 

Slight, adj. (Slicht, Dutch). 
- Small, worthless, inconsiderable. 
- Not important, not cogent, weak. 
- Negligent, not vehement, not done 
with effort. 
- Foolish ; weak of mind. 
. Not strong; thin, asa slight silk. 


or Con = 
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To Slight (from the adjective). 

1. To neglect, to disregard. 

2. To throw carelessly ; uniess in this 
passage, to slight be the same as 
to sling—(Falstaff.) 

3. (Slichten, Dutch). To overthrow, 
to demolish. 


Sleight, n.s. (s/ag’d, cunning, Islandick), 
artful trick, cunning artifice, dexterous 
practice ; as sleight of hand, the tricks of 
a juggler. This is often written, but less 
properly, slight. 


Sly, adj. (Slith, Sax. slippery, and me- 
taphorically, deceitful; Slegar, Islandick), 
meanly artful; secretly insidious; cun- 
ning. 

The plan of the New Dictionary re- 
quires a different process, thus— 


Suigut, Sty—Slight or sleight, is 
slayed or sleyed, sley’d, sleyt, sleit, 
sleight, or slight : the past participle of 
the verb, to slay;—in Anglo-Saxon, 
slah-an, to strike, to beat, to beat or 
cast down. To slight, a verb, formed 
in the usual way upon the past parti- 
ciple, is—to beat, to cast or throw 
down, to overthrow, to destroy, to de- 
molish. Lord Clarendon writes—They 
slighted and demolished all the works 
of the garrison : they slighted the cas- 
tle. To slaught-er an ox, is to strike, 
to knock it on the head. 

Falstaff was slighted (i. e. thrown 
into the river). 

The Letters of Cassius were slighted 
off: i.e. thrown off, or aside; disre- 
garded ; or cast aside, as unworthy of 
regard. 


Slight, the adjective, is—abject; cast _ 


or thrown aside or away, as of little 
value, of little force or strength; and 
thus,—unvalued or valueless, inconsi- 
derable, inefficient, weak, feeble, small, 
slender. 

And a slight is—a disregard, neg- 
lect, disparagement, contempt, con- 
tumely. 

Slight or sleight of hand—a throw or 
cast ; a dexterous cast or motion of the 
hand ; dexterity ; adroitness. Cast was 
formerly used as fore-cast, project. And 
thus slight, metaphorically, is—a dex- 
terous, an adroit trick, or contrivance ; 
a subtle manceuvre ; asly action. And 
sly (the participial termination ed 
omitted), is—forecasting or projecting ; 
acting with forecast, caution, circum- 
spection ; cautious, circumspect ; cun- 
ning, wary, crafty, subtle. 
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A weaver’s slay, and sleyed silk, have 
their origin in this same source. 

And here again will be seen an in- 
stance of the same process of interpre- 
tation, by a formal subdivision, as in 
the preceding word sad. 

I must still be suffered to specify a 
few instances of words, which have 
admitted the general formulary* of ex- 
planation, without the necessity of re- 
sorting to those subdivisions that have 
been observed in the preceding exam- 
ples. Etymology is the solid ground 
upon which these explanations rest ; 
and that they are with propriety and 
security placed upon that ground, will, 
I hope, be manifest to those who will 
take the trouble to recur to the Dic- 
tionary itself. 

The two words, Love and Fear, ge- 
nerally designated as names of leading 
passions in the human mind, are ‘in 
reality the names of two acts, to which 
we are moved by certain passions or 
affections ; and from continued asso- 
ciation of the one with the other, the 
words are transferred from the act to 
denominate the passion; and the regu- 
lar practice of interpretation is to de- 
tail a description of this passion, in- 
cluding a specific exciting object, as 
the primary meaning of the word. 
Thus, Dr. Johnson assures us, that 
Love means—1. The passion between 
the sexes; that Fear means—1. Dread, 
terrour, painful apprehension of dan- 
ger. If we scrutinize a little strictly 
into etymology, we shall find that the 
Anglo-Saxon Luf-ian, to love, has a 
reason for its application similar to 
that of the Latin Diligere, to take out 
or away from (sc. a number), to choose, 
to prefer : and is formed upon the An- 
glo-Saxon verb, Hlif-ian, to lift, or 
take out or up, to pick up, to select, to 
prefer: and hence the consequential 
applications are easily deduced. (For 
these I must refer to the Dictionary.) 
If we pursue the same course, we shall 
also perceive that to fear, is to fare, 
Anglo-Saxon, Far-an, to go, to go 
away; to flee, or cause to flee; to 
run, or cause to run away; to scare: 
and hence applied to the feelings of a 
run-away. The Anglo-Saxon, Fa-r-an, 
and Latin fa- r-i, are the same word ; 
aliquod fatum, is any-thing, a word 
gone, gone out, uttered, spoken. (See 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. v. p. 375, col. 1. 
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Speak hereafter.) I refer also to Dr. 
Johnson for his subsequent significa- 
tions. ; 

To spark and to speak, I consider to 
be the same word; and to mean, to 
throw out, to emit, to utter. We call 
a small particle of light thrown out, or 
emitted, a spark: we call vocal, arti- 
culate sounds, thrown out, emitted, 
uttered, speach. But spark or speach, 
means (any-thing) thrown out : all other 
respective applications are consequen- 
tial or metaphorical, and connect them- 
selves so closely and easily, that no 
formal explanatory subdivisions have 
been at all requisite. 

Again, to fell and to till, are the 
same word, and mean, to lift, to raise. 
To till with the plough, is to raise (sc. 
the ground) with it. To ¢ell with the 
tongue, is to raise (sc. the voice) with 
it; and here again no formal explana- 
tory subdivisions have been made. 

And now, Mr. Urban, I ought, per- 
haps, to conclude this portion of the 
exposition of my plan, with full satis- 
faction that I have left no shade of 
obscurity around it. But there are 
two. words, so important in themselves, 
and bearing so much of novelty in the 
origin ascribed to them in the New 
Dictionary, that I must crave—and 
they will serve in further illustration 
of its mode of etymological research,— 
your permission to present them to the 
notice of the readers of your Miscel- 
lany. And these words are Mercy and 
Belief. 

Amerce, Merce, Mercy—Our el- 
der writers use the words amerce and 
merce, indifferently : to fine, to impose, 
to exact, a fine, a something in final 
adjustment ; in payment for, or in lieu 
of, a penalty or forfeiture ; in satisfac- 
tion of a claim or demand. Tobe sub- 
ject to the King’s grievous mercy, was 
to be subject to a heavy fine, payable to 
the King, The remission of this fine 
or penalty, and, generally, the remis- 
sion of punishment, we now call—his 
mercy, i.e. his clemency, his compas- 
sion. And the question arises, is mercy, 
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in these two usages, two words of dif- 
ferent origin, or one word differently 
applied ? The New Dictionary abounds 
with quotations from pages of hitherto 
unexplored antiquity, to establish that 
mercy, in the latter application—to cle- 
mency or compassion—is no contrac- 
tion of the Latin misericordia, but is 
transferred or traduced from mercy, a 
fine: from the fine paid in ransom or 
redemption, to the deliverance or par- 
don granted and received in return; 
and that it is thence further traduced 
to the feeling, which, it is assumed, 
imposes, receives, or is satisfied with, 
a smaller instead of a greater punish- 
ment ; of a sum of money, for instance, 
in commutation for life or limb, for- 
feited to civil or military law. 

When ye amerce any man (quoth 
Peers), let Mercy be taxen.* 

And this is the Mercy that pervades 
the whole system of Jewish and Chris- 
tian theology.t 

Beieve, Leve, or Lrve—Our elder 
writers use, to leve, and to believe, in- 
differently ; and that not only as we 
now use the latter (to have faith, to 
give credit), but as we use the verb, to 
live, or have life ; to dwell. The ques- 
tion again occurs—Are these two words 
distinct in their origin, or one word, 
differently applied? It should be pre- 
mised, that believe was written bi leue, 
be lyue, by lyve, separately and con- 
jointly : and, recurring to our old au- 
thorities, we find the verb, by-leve, de- 
noting to lyve by, or according to. ‘‘The 
King would not bileue the lawes that 
his elders held.’”’—(Rob. of Gloucester, 
p- 470), and the noun, bileve, applied, 
not only to life, but to that by which 
we may leve, the means (or demeans) 
of life ; to that whereon or wherein we 
may live, the dwelling, the demesne ; 
and the obvious inference is, that it is 
also applied (metaphorically), to that 
by which we should live; to a rule of 
life; to that rule, or that body of rules 
or laws, by which we do or ought, or 
know we should or ought, to live. A 
more emphatic or effective reddition 





* Peers Plouhman’s Vision, p. 130. 


+ Johnson: Mercy, n.s. (fr. Merci, contracted from Misericordia, Latin). 
1, Tenderness, goodness ; pity ; willingness to spare and save; clemency, mildness ; 
unwillingness to punish. 2 Pardon. 3. Discretion; power of acting at pleasure. 
To AMEBCE, v. a. (Amercier, fr. opSarmwy wey amepoe, seems to give the original). 


To punish with a pecuniary penalty; to exact a fine, to inflict a forfeiture. 


It is a 


word originally juridical, but adopted by other writers, and is used by Spenser of pu- 


nishments in general. 
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from the Latin version, our venerable 
translator could not have selected. 
*« Lordis,”’ cried the terrified keeper of 
the prison, ‘‘ what bihoueth me fo do, 
that I be maad saaf? And thei seiden, 
Bileeve thou in the Lord Jhesu, and 
thou schalt be saaf and thin hous.” 
Such was the primitive question, and 
such the answer. Such, as our mis- 
sionaries could testify, continues to be 
still the question, which they are re- 
quired to answer. The full explana- 
tion stands thus :— 

To believe, then, is, to live by or ac- 
cording to, to abide by ; to guide, con- 
duct, regulate, govern or direct the life 
by; to take, accept, assume, or adopt 
as rule of life; and, consequentially, 

To think, deem, or judge right; to 
be firmly persuaded of, to give credit 
to; to trust, or think trustworthy ; to 
have or give faith or confidence; to 
confide, to think or deem faithful.* 

My next step is to the writers whose 
works have supplied the quotations, 
produced for the purpose of confirming, 
exemplifying, and illustrating the ex- 
planations which precede them. These, 
for the sake of preserving one uniform 
mode of illustration, have been divided 
into periods. The first commencing 
with the Rhyming Chronicles of Ro- 
bert of Gloucester and Robert of 
Brunne,t and continuing through the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and his two im- 
mediate successors; the second ex- 
tending from the accession of Elizabeth 
to the return of the second Charles, 
or from Hooker and Spenser to Milton 
and J. Taylor: the third, from the 
Restoration to the establishment of the 
House of Hanover upon the Throne ; 
or from Waller and Barrow to Pope 
and Samuel Clarke: the fourth from 
the reign of George II. to the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

The quotations that have been se- 
lected from Gloucester, Brunne, and 
Peers’ Plouhman, always take their 


place at the head of the array. Then 
follow, Wiclif, supported, whenever 
possible, by an early translator of the 
Bible ; next, in rank and order, Chau- 
cer and Gower, free, as the great pa- 
triarchs of our speech, from any inter- 
mixture with theirsuccessors. Chaucer, 
with whose ‘‘ditees and songes glade,” 
his cotemporary Gower declared, even 
then, ‘‘ the londe to be fulfilled over 
all;”” and Gower himself, so justly 
named ‘‘ the Moral Gower,” who, he 
tells us, 
Undertoke 
In Englysshe for to make a boke, 
Which stant betwene ernest and game. 
Conf, Am. b. 8. 


After these will be found, in due ar- 
rangement, a host of writers, whose 
works have never been before en- 
searched, for the important service of 
lexicography: our matchless translator 
of the Bible, Tindale ; Udal, and his 
associates, the translators of the Com- 
mentaries of Erasmus; Berners, of 
Froissart; Sir Thomas More; the 
Chronicles of Fabyan, and the Voy- 
agers of Hackluyt; with many others, 
whose compositions, small in size, but 
of inestimable worth, have hitherto 
been merely placed upon the shelves 
of the collector, as rarities to gaze at. 
In this region of unexplored country, 
I have travailed with most gratifying 
success ; and I may have been induced 
sometimes to expend the treasures, of 
which I have possessed myself, with a 
hand so lavish, as to risk the imputa- 
tion of wasteful liberality. 

In the second period,t also, espe- 
cially where a scantiness has appeared 
in the first, prodigality has been pre- 
ferred to penuriousness, and sometimes 
perhaps even to an economy, too scru- 
pulously sparing. 

In the times subsequent, a more 
rigid parsimony has been exercised. 

It is, most unquestionably, an una- 
voidable consequence of this mode of 








* Johnson: To BEeLieve, v.a. (Gelyf-an. Saxon). 1. To credit upon the authority 
of another, or from some other reason than our own personal knowledge. 2. To put 
confidence in the veracity of any one.—To BELIEvE, v.n. 1. To have a firm persua- 
sion of anything. 2. To exercise the theological virtue of faith. 

+ The former died in the beginning of Edward the First’s reign, about the close of 
the 13th century ; the latter at the end of the same Edward's reign. 

t In this period, many names will occur that have not at all—or, if at all, very 
scantily—been produced as authorities; more especially, Holland, the translator of 
Pliny, Livy, Plutarch, &c.; North’s Lives of Plutarch, Chapman, Beaumont and 


Fletcher, &c. &c. 
Gent. Maa. Vot. V. 
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chronological arrangement, that a me- 
taphorical application will not unfre- 
quently take precedence of a literal, 
but the manner of explanation which 
I have already described, will render 
this a matter of but slender impor- 
tance, when compared with the ad- 
vantages that are secured by an ad- 
herence to the plan. By commencing 
with authorities in the earliest period 
of English composition, and continuing 
them successively through the different 
stages by which the language has ar- 
rived at its present state of copious- 
ness and (I would add) refinement, 
this Dictionary aspires to the preten- 
sion of presenting to the English reader 
an insight into some very interesting 
and instructive portions of a history of 
his native tongue. 
Yours, &c. 
Tulse Hill. C. RicHarpDson. 





Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
Feb. 15. 

IN the autumn of 1834, appeared 
in the English newspapers (transferred 
from the French), the following article, 
headed ‘‘ God save the King.” 


‘¢They write from Edinburgh (says the 
Cabinet de Lecture, in Paris), that the 
manuscript Memoirs of the celebrated 
Duchess of Perth, have lately been sold in 
London, for £3000 sterling.* Among 
them are to be found a number of inte- 
resting details, relative to the Court of 
Louis XIV. as well as of James II. during 
the sojourn of the King and Queen of 
England at St. Germain en Laye. In 
giving an account of the establishment at 
St. Cyr, she bears testimony to a fact, not 
unknown in France, but which hitherto 
rested on that of the ancient nuns of this 
house, namely, that the air and words of 
God save the King, are of French origin. 
She says, ‘ when the most Christian King 
entered the chapel, all the choir of the 
aforesaid damsels sung, each time, the 
following words, to a very fine air, by 
Sieur de Lulli: 


‘¢ Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Que tojours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux 
Voye ses enemis, 
Tojours soumis ! 
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* If this was the case, it may be asked, 
what became of them, and in whose hands. 
are they at present ? 
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Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi ! 
Vive le Roi!’ 
‘¢ Madame de Crequi, in her Recollec- 
tions, says that the words were written by 
Madame Briandon.”’ 


I think some credence is due to the 
statements contained in this article. 
That the song, or air, was imported 
from France into England, appears 
undeniable ; but by whom, or when, 
seems uncertain. There seems abun- 
dant proof, that the French song, or 
anthem, “‘ Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi,” 
was written, and the music for it com- 
posed, by the celebrated Lulli, in ho- 
nour of Louis XIV. of France, some- 
time about the period of 1680, and that 
it originated in the convent of St. Cyr; 
the measure of the words, and, appa- 
rently, the music too, so closely coin- 
cide with and resemble the measure in 
our modern (English) ‘‘ God save the 
King,” as, in my opinion, to leave lit- 
tle doubt that the air, or music, com- 
posed by Lulli, was the same air that 
has been always applied to our modern 
‘God save the King,” be the words 
of that furnished or framed by whom 
they might. 

The first time and place, as far as I 
have been able to discover, that the 
present ‘‘ God save the King” appears 
in print, is in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for October 1745, p. 552, where 
it is inserted (both words and music), 
and termed, ‘‘ A Song for two voices, 
as sung at both playhouses.”’ In the 
table of contents prefixed, it is styled 
“A new song.” The music is note 
for note, and bar for bar, the same as 
now in common use ; the song, begin- 
ning, ‘‘God save great George our 
King,” is word for word the same as 
in common use also; the song con- 
sists of three verses, all the same as 
used at this day. The song very soon 
acquired singular popularity and fa- 
vour, and the tune became the univer- 
sal music at all public festivities and 
occasions, and has continued so ever 
since. 

It appears to me certain, that this 
excellent, appropriate, and loyal song 
originated at this period, and not be- 
fore; and I think it will be considered 
no slight proof of this, that, previous 
to this period, Purcell’s celebrated air 
of “ Britons, strike home,” was the 
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general music, on similar occasions, 
and had been so from the time of Pur- 
cell (who died in 1695), till it was su- 
perseded by ‘‘ God save the King,”’ in 
1745. 

From the best consideration L have 
been able to give to this subject, as to 
the origin and authors, both of the 
music, or air, and of the words of our 
«God save the King,”’ I have been led 
to this conclusion; if the accounts 
from the convent of St. Cyr may be 
relied on, I think there can exist little 
doubt that the air or music of our ‘‘ God 
save the King” is taken from Lulli’s 
air, or music to ‘‘ Grand Dieu, sauvez 
le Roi,”” and that when this fine air 
was brought into England, probably 
long after Lulli’s death (which occur- 
red in 1687), it became necessary, 
when a desire arose to make it avail- 
able for use here, to adapt English 
words to it, and thus naturalise it, as 
it were, as an English song ;—it is 
obvious that the English words, to be 
applied to it, must conform to the me- 
trical measure and style of the French 
words, and to the air, because, in this 
instance, the words had to be framed 
to the music, and not the music set to 
the words, as is commonly the case. 
As the avowed intention of the song, 
both in France and in England, was to 
laud and honour the King, and as the 
song or anthem is decidedly of a sacred 
character, and is, virtually, a prayer, 
it became necessary for the poet to di- 
rect his mind to some sacred source. 
This he found in the book of Common 
Prayer. 

In the forms of prayer, with thanks- 
giving, ordered to be read in churches, 
on the anniversary of the Gunpowder 
Plot, on that of the Restoration of King 
Charles II., and on that of the accession 
of the reigning King, occur the follow- 
ing suffrages : 

Priest. O Lord, save the King. 

People. Who putteth his trust in thee. 
Priest. Sendhim help from thy holy place. 
People. And evermoremightily defend him. 
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Priest. Let his enemies have no advan- 
inst him. 
People. Let not the wicked approach to 
hurt him. &c. &c. 


In the service for the 5th of Novem- 
ber, is a prayer, which has still more 
obviously contributed to the words of 
the song :— 

*“*O Lord, (&c. &c.) Be thou still our 
mighty protector, and scatfer our enemies, 
that delight in blood ; infatuate and defeat 
their counsels, abate their pride, assuage 
their malice, and confound their devices. 
Strengthen the hands of our gracious 
Sovereign King,’’ &c. &c. 


In the last collects of the morning 
service for King Charles’s Martyrdom, 
is this passage :— , 

— grant to our gracious Sovereign, King 
George, along and happy reign over us— 
and in the Collect of Thanksgiving for 
his Majesty’s Accession to the Throne, 

“* Direct all his counsels and endeavours 
to thy glory and the welfare of his people; 
and give us grace to obey him,” &c. 
which corresponds with “‘ May he de- 
fend our Jaws ;’”’ and the remainder of 
the last verse. If my surmises are cor- 
rect, I think it must be apparent, that 
the author of the words of ‘‘ God save 
the King,” taking these, and similar 
phrases or expressions of the Liturgy, 
had little more to do than to versify 
and adapt them to the music. 

I am aware that this subject has 
been frequently before discussed, and 
that a whole octavo volume was de- 
voted to it by the late Mr. Richard 
Clark, and published in 1822; but as the 
various and conflicting accounts which 
have been given have still left the mat- 
ter in mystery, I have made these re- 
marks, in the hope that some person 
better qualified, and possessing greater 
means of research than myself, will be 
induced to direct his attention to the 
circumstance, and that a renewed in- 
quiry may lead to results which may 
finally put this long-disputed question 
to rest. J.R.W 





Reginaldi Monachi Dunelmensis Libellus de Admirandis Beati Cuthberti Virtutibus 


que Novellis patrate sunt Temporibus. 


Surtees Society, vol. I.) 

THERE is nothing from which the 
spirit and condition of a people may 
be more certainly inferred, than from 
the manner in which the Government 
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in ordinary transactions and affairs, 
Upon the Continent, the hand of au- 
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great works either originate with the 
Government, or are dependent upon 
it. The general tone of society and 
literature is received by the people 
from the executive, and reflects the 
character of the government. In Eng- 
land, we may perceive the very con- 
trary of this to be the case. Here, the 
Government and the Legislature take 
their tone from the people, and our 
greatest works and most praiseworthy 
institutions have originated with pri- 
vate individuals, have been carried 
to maturity, oftentimes without even 
the patronage of Government, gene- 
rally without its assistance, and with 
no further interference on the part of 
our rulers than a mere legislative per- 
mission, in cases where that was ne- 
cessary. 

This is one of the consequences of 
the long-continued freedom of our in- 
stitutions. General liberty, such as, 
through the blessing of Providence and 
the wisdom of our forefathers, it has 
been our lot to enjoy, diffuses through- 
out a nation a spirit which renders 
patronage unnecessary, and gives to 
an association of individuals a stability 
and an energy which approach, and in 
some cases even equal, those of the most 
despotic governments. Nothing can 
be more certain than that the institu- 
tions and the customs of a people act 
reciprocally upon each other; and yet 
no fallacy is more widely spread in the 
present day, than that which holds up 
to the envy and the admiration of 
English people certain practices and 
interferences of Government in foreign 
nations, which are, in reality, merely 
marks of the despotism under which 
they labour; proofs of the deficiency 
and not the superiority of their institu- 
tions when compared with our own. 
Men who spread these doctrines desire 
to possess the incompatible advantages 
of different forms of government. They 
would unite the general and individual 
liberty which are the results of free 
institutions, with the unity and energy 
of absolute authority. Drawing their 
examples from instances in which des- 
potic power appears to be exerted bene- 
ficially, they blind themselves to the 
innumerable cases on the other side; 
cases in which vice is flattered, inquiry 
stifled, and truth banished. 

For our own parts, nothing delights 
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us more than to observe fresh proofs 
of the continued existence amongst us 
of that individual spirit, that depen- 
dence upon ourselves and upon our 
own exertions, and not upon the inter- 
ference of Government or authority, 
which has long been the characteristic 
of Englishmen. It is the proper bear- 
ing of freedom; it arises from a con- 
sciousness of personal power and im- 
portance, and should therefore be che- 
rished by every one who desires to ap- 
ply to our constitution the expiring 
words of Father Paul, ‘ Esto Perpetua.’ 
The Surtees Society is the genuine 
offspring of the spirit to which we al- 
lude. Its object is to effect that which 
in other countries would either be done 
by the Government, or be left undone. 
We hailed its formation, and commu- 
nicated to our readers its early pro- 
ceedings with pleasure;* and now, 
with equal pleasure, we proceed to 
notice the first of its publications. 
Duruam is peculiarly fortunate 
in its associations, and in none more 
so than in those which connect it with 
Cuthbert and Bede. Two characters 
of greater excellence, men of more en- 
gaging virtue, or whose names are 
better entitled to be had in remem- 
brance, the one for his services in the 
cause of virtue, and the other in that 
of literature, can scarcely be singled 
out. The subject and the biographer 
alike surpassed their contemporaries. 
Cuthbert, in an impure and barbarous 
age, inculcated the value and dignity 
of virtue, by that best of all rhetoric, 
a life of unparalleled holiness; whilst 
the lamp which Bede lighted amongst 
‘a people who sat in darkness,’ yet 
burns with a brilliancy seldom equalled. 
lt is equally unphilosophical and unjust 
to say of these men, that the virtues of 
the one were those of the cloister, and 
not of the world; and that the works 
of the other are tainted with puerile 
and ridiculous superstition. The vir- 
tues of Cuthbert were not altogether 
those of a recluse; his fidelity in the 
discharge of active duties, the energy 
of his preaching, the vigour of his 
struggles for the spread of that faith 
which was the foundation of his vir- 
tues and his hopes, and by the propa- 





* See vol. 11. p. 195, vol. 111. p. 302; 
and our present volume, p. 191. 
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gation of which all mankind were ci- 
vilized and ameliorated, are too fully 
recorded to bear dispute. Even if it 
were not so, let us beware how we de- 
preciate the merits or the advantages 
of exalted virtue, in whatever station 
we may find it. In different ages of 
the world, itis beneficial that it should 
be exhibited under different forms; at 
one time it is more effectual in counsel, 
at another time in action. The repu- 
tation which Cuthbert acquired in the 
cell was the foundation of his influence 
in the world. 

* Such Priest, when service worthy of his care 
Has called him forth to breathe the common air, 
Might seem a saintly image, from its shrine 
Descended :—happy are the eyes that meet 
The Apparition, evil thoughts are stayed 

At his approach, and low-bowed necks entreat 
A benediction from his voice or hand.’ 

The example of such alife as that of 
Cuthbert was the most fitting instru- 
ment for elevating the souls of man- 
kind, in the stage of civilization in 
which the world then stood. If he did 
not lead men to Heaven along the best 
path, he led them by the only path he 
knew,—a path, which, it sounds like 
a quarrelling with Providence to say, 
was not the best path for them. 

The Life of Cuthbert was written 
shortly after his decease, by an anony- 
mous monk of Lindisfarne, from his 
own observation, and the relations of 
those who had been the companions 
and friends of the departed Bishop. 
Their veneration and their ignorance 
conjoined, blinded them to the true 
character of the events of his life. They 
beheld a special Providence in every 
little incident, and found miracles in 
events which we have no difficulty in 
assigning to natural causes. 

Bede stands next amongst the bio- 
graphers of Cuthbert. He shall himself 
inform us whence he obtained his in- 
formation. ‘ What 1 have written,’ he 
says, in the dedication of his Ecclesi- 
astical History, ‘respecting our most 
holy father and prelate Cuthbert, either 
in this work, or in his Life, I have de- 
rived partly from what I found written 
concerning him by the brethren of 
Lindisfarne, in the truth of which I 
have implicitly trusted, and partly from 
such information as I have myself been 
able to obtain upon the authority of 
credible persons. And,’ concludes the 
venerable historian, ‘if in these my 
Writings there is found anything con- 
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trary to the truth, I humbly beseech 
the reader that he will not impute the 
fault to me, who, according to the ac- 
customed law of history, have merely 
collected those facts which are com- 
monly received as true, and committed 
them to writing for the benefit of after 
ages.” Upon these foundations, Bede 
constructed two separate biographies 
of Cuthbert, one in verse and the other 
in prose. They both exist and are in 
print. These works comprehend, be- 
sides the Life of St. Cuthbert, an ac- 
count of the manner in which his body 
was found to be undecayed, eleven 
years after it had been buried, with the 
circumstances attending several mira- 
cles worked at his tomb and by his 
relics. 

Turgot, or Simeon of Durham, which- 
ever of them was the author of the 
book ‘ De Exordio atque procursu Dun- 
helmensis Ecclesia,’ lived until the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. He 
shortly details the history of the unde- 
cayed body of the Saint, through its 
numerous migrations; its resting in 
the ‘timbered’ church at Chester-le- 
Street, and its final removal to Dur- 
ham. His work also contains many 
instances in proof of the miraculous 
energies with which the saintly remains 
were believed to be gifted; with ac- 
counts of the endowments by which 
the piety of successive generations en- 
riched the possessors of these precious 
relics. The main purpose of the book, 
however, is to detail the history of the 
Church, and not the miracles of the 
Saint. 

Reginald, the author of the present 
work, followed close upon Simeon. 
Whether he wasa monk of Durham or 
of Coldingham, a cell of Durham, 
seems doubtful, and is unimportant. 
He lived, evidently, in the latter half 
of the twelfth century, and wrote the 
commencement of his work under the 
inspection and upon the authority of 
the venerable Ailred or Ethelred Abbot 
of Rievaulx, the author of several his- 
torical pieces, printed in Twysden’s 
Decem Scriptores, p. 337 ; but the nar- 
rative extends below the year 1172, six 
years subsequent to Ailred’s decease. 

The main purport of the work, as 
indicated by the title-page, is to detail 
‘ the wonderful works of St. Cuthbert, 
wrought in these latter days ;’ or, as it 
is more definitely expressed in another 
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title, which occurs at p. 3, the miracles 
‘which we have seen, or know to have 
been wrought in our own times.’ The 
work consists of 141 chapters, eleven 
of which are introductory, and five 
contain an interesting narrative of the 
removals of the uncorrupted body, and 
its deposition at Durham, which is the 
portion of the work inserted upon the 
express authority of Ailred. In chapter 
xvi. the main subject of the work com- 
mences with a miracle worked in the 
time of Geoffrey the Red, a quiet wor- 
thy man, who succeeded to the see of 
Durham in 1133, four years after the 
decease of the troublesome and ambi- 
tious Ralph Flambard. Geoffrey go- 
verned the see for seven years ; so that 
the period of the actual commencement 
of what may properly be called the 
work of Reginald, may be fixed be- 
tween 1133 and1140. From that time 
down to about 1173, is the limit within 
which the work ranges; ‘ the latter 
days’ of the title-page. The miracles 
are not detailed in chronological order, 
and there are a few introductions of 
events anterior to the year 1133; as, 
for instance, the four chapters from x1. 
to xLitI. descriptive of occurrences 
connected with the removal of the re- 
mains of St. Cuthbert into the new 
cathedral of Durham in 1104. This 
narrative is given as the result of an 
inquiry into the circumstances of that 
transaction, amongst the ancient breth- 
ren of the Cathedral. The book ap- 
pears to have been compiled from time 
to time, as the ‘wonderful works’ came 
successively to the knowledge of the 
writer; but, if the events detailed did 
not happen in his own time, he gene- 
rally states how he became acquainted 
with them. With these exceptions, the 
work is confined to the period we have 
pointed out. It is stated in the intro- 
duction, that Mr. Robert Harrison, the 
learned schoolmaster of Newcastle, 
who had the honour to reckon those 
illustrious brothers Lord Eldon and 
Lord Stowell amongst his pupils, un- 
derstood ‘ novellis temporibus,’ to mean, 
* scilicet post Bedam,’ and inserted that 
explanation ‘within the cover of the 
book, with the contents of which he 
seems to have been well acquainted.’ 
For the reasons before mentioned, and 
others we could adduce, we should 
give the words a far more limited sense, 
and one which seems more consonant 


with the explanation of the author 
himself. He limited himself to mira- 
cles, ‘que, nostris temporibus, gestis 
vidimus et facta fuisse cognovimus,’ and 
the work seems to prove that, with the 
few exceptions we have pointed out, a 
period of 40 years, from about 1133 to 
1173, was all that was comprehended 
in the ‘ nostris temporibus,’ alluded to. 

The work is written in the inelegant 
and bombastic Latin of the period ; but 
in that respect, as is correctly remarked 
in the introduction, Reginald ‘ is not 
worse than his contemporaries.’ Of 
the natural powers of the author, the 
book would lead us to form no mean 
estimate. He was a clear narrator; 
possessed the art of sketching a cha- 
racter ‘ in little ;? and detailed natural 
appearances minutely and effectively. 
That he could draw upon a poetical 
imagination is evident; but there are 
few indications of his having availed 
himself of that power unwarrantably. 
His poetry appears in the spirit and 
liveliness of his style, and not in the 
colouring of his facts. It makes him 
a pleasant writer, but does not impeach 
his honesty as a narrator. Credulity 
is obvious throughout the work, but 
we have not found any indications of 
fraud in the writer, nor indeed any- 
thing to shew that he was not himself 
a believer in ‘the wonderful works’ he 
relates. 

The miracles themselves are of the 
kind which ‘in such cases are usually 
made and provided.’ <A few instances 
which we shall give in a free and 
abridged translation, will suffice to ex- 
hibit their nature :— 


Walter the Fleming, instigated by the 
Devil, designs to lay unholy hands upon 
an axe, which the Almoner of Durham 
had provided for felling wood. In spite 
of the warnings of a worthy matron, who 
threatens him with the vengeance of St. 
Cuthbert, the impious man executes his 
wicked purpose, and marches off with the 
axe, bidding defiance to the Saint and the 
old woman. Short-sighted man! No 
sooner had he raised the axe in the forest, 
than the sensible iron started from the 
handle and struck the daring wretch upon 
the skull, whilst the handle, equally in- 
dignant, thrashed him on his back until 
his unholy length lay senseless upon the 
earth.—(p. 246). 


_This was a commentary upon the 
cighth commandment, which could not 
fail to be understood, even in the dark- 
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est ages. 
character. 


The next is of a different 


Bartholomew the Monk, imitating that 
great example St. Cuthbert, retired to the 
island of Farne, and there practised the 
virtues of a solitary life. In this remote 
seclusion, he was visited by a little bird, 
which in time became so tame that it 
would feed out of his hand, or the hands 
of the holy recluses who kept him com- 
pany; and at dinner-time, it daily came 
and made them sport, now upon the table, 
now under it. In all seasons, in all wea- 
thers, ever as the day returned, this little 
comforter prosecuted the charitable labour 
of diverting these lonely men, until at 
length his daily visits began to be regarded 
us miraculous. In an evil hour, some ur- 
gent necessity compelled the anchorites 
to make a voyage to a neighbouring island. 
The bird remained in their absence the 
keeper and the guardian of their cells, 
until, alas! a hawk rushed upon the little 
favourite, and with beak and talons+ter- 
minated its pleasant existence. But oh! 
not with impunity. He had broken the 
peace of St. Cuthbert ; how, therefore, 
could he ever more find peace? Away he 
flew, but in vain. Round and round the 
island, in one unvaried and unchangeable 
course, he pursued his tormenting flight. 
All that day he wearied himself in fruit- 
less endeavours to escape ; but the hea- 
vens appeared as a wall against him: he 
could neither mount upwards, nor fly be- 
yond the circle in which his course was 
limited. At last, wearied with his unceas- 
ing flight, he betook himself to him whom 
he had wronged for consolation. Flying 
into the chapel, he stretched himself in a 
nook by the side of the altar, his head 
cast down, his wings extended, and all his 
plumage in disorder. The monk return- 
ing, found his little bird killed ; but, tak- 
ing pity upon the culprit, carried him in 
his hand to the extremity of the island, 
and there in the name of St. Cuthbert, 
bade him depart ;—a command, which, we 
are told, the hawk was not slow in obey- 
ing.—(p. 247.) 

There is something in this little 
story that defies close translation, but 
we have endeavoured to give its sense. 
It has all the simplicity of a parable, 
and far more pathos than can be found 
in many a poem. Its admirable moral 
is too clear to need illustration. 


During the dissension between the Ba - 
rons and Henry IJ. William the Lion of 
Scotland, favouring the party of the King’s 
adversaries, who desired to raise to the 
throne the son whom Henry had recently 
ereated King, marched an army into 
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Northumberland, and destroyed the coun- 
try with fire and sword. The Barons 
of the South of England, anxious to pro- 
tect the country from invasion, advanced 
northwards with a considerable force. 
Upon reaching Durham, many of them 
sought to commend themselves to St. 
Cuthbert by devout oblations; and, when 
they approached the church, dismounted 
from their steeds, laid aside their swords, 
and advanced in the humble garb and at- 
titude of suppliants. Amongst them was 
a renowned Knight, distinguished by ar- 
rogance of speech, and extreme haughti- 
ness of actions and disposition. When he 
reached the further confines of the church- 
yard, he disdained to dismount as the 
others had done. His companions and 
the populace entreated him not to brave 
the Saint, but their representations merely 
rendered him the more obstinate. He 
spurred on his fiery horse, declaring with 
oaths, that he would ride to the church- 
door as he had done to the doors of 
churches of many saints of greater worth 
than St. Cuthbert. Whilst thus speaking 
and urging on his horse, of a sudden the 
animal threw him headlong, and trampled 
him in the dirt. The horse appeared as if 
altogether exhausted with fatigue, and the 
knight, covered with mud, could scarcely 
draw breath for several hours. Assisted 
by the strangers about him, he was raised 
and carried to the shrine, a tearful and a 
humble suppliant. He who, in his pride, 
had esteemed scarcely any one worthy of 
an answer, now, in his misery, humbly 
entreated the assistance of every man.— 
(p. 272. 

The obvious moral of this tale, was 
no doubt duly appreciated in the bois- 
terous period to which it relates, and 
in which it was written. The next is 
a bolder appeal to credulity :— 

The priest of the church of Saint Cuth- 
bert in Ardene was accustomed to enter- 
tain the devout on the festival of the 
Saint. He fed the poor, relieved the des- 
titute, clothed the naked, gave relief 
wherever it was needed, to the utmost of 
his power, and moreover entertained the 
higher classes, both clerks and laymen, in 
his own house. It happened one year 
that his means of maintaining his accus- 
tomed hospitality were greatly diminished. 


We will give the reasons in the 
words of the original, on account of 
their historical importance. . 

‘* Hoc tamen anno nichil consimile va- 
lebat efficere, quia et pestilentie tabes 
omnem ejus substantiam consumpserat, 
famisque inopia ipsius paupertatis pecu- 
nias multum attenuando minoraverat. Et 
preetered, seeva preedonum barbaries cir- 
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cumquique Angliam depopulaverat, et 
unusquisque pene alterius dampna sibi 
lucrifacere satagebat. Pro regis etenim 
Stephani innata benignitate et solita pie- 
tatis miserationemalevoli quique maligni- 
tati froena laxaverant; et passim proedas 
et furiarum rapinas cum dolorum fraudu- 
lentiis exercebant. Ferinum siquidem 
hominum genus tunc temporis per Angliz 
partes increverat ; quia nullé humanitatis 
mansuetudine domari potuerant. Pietati 
quippe regis funus impietatis machinari 
satagebant: puritatis ejus innocentiam 
dolorum astutia et insidiarum malignitate 
extinguere contendebant ; verum commu- 
tare mendacio, juris judicium verborum 
blandientium subvertere veneno. Erat 
enim mitissimus hominum super terram, 
mansuetudine patientissimus, quia ad ig- 
noscendum promptissimus ; verbo et actu 
jocundissimus, quia egenis et pauperibus 
alloquio serenissimus ; elemosinarum lar.. 
gione animique compassione prestantissi- 
mus. Omnium enim miserias suorum 
peccatorum deputabat esse calumpnias, 
quia quibus subvenire non poterat opibus, 
horum relevando temperabat inopias in- 
timis quandoque lacrimarum singultibus. 
Emulis quoque quam facilé ex animo 
consulendum decertabat odio se habentes 
pietatis dulcedine superabat, szvientes 
patientia, indomabiles tranquillitatis mo- 
destid, inimicis et transgressoribus cle- 
mentiam et lenitatis indulgentiam preepa- 
rabat. Unde infelices illi quo majoribus 
virtutum studiis provocabanturad spiritum 
correctionis eo vesani cordis feritate am- 
plits innovabant animum pertinacie et 
furoris. Hime furiis proximos lacessire 
vicinorum possessiones et domos depre- 
dando diripere fines alieni ruris ignium 
faciis conflagrare, gladiorum tela vibrare, 
plagis innoxios quosque afficere, nonnullos 
etiam in carceris squaloribus famis sole- 
bant media lacerare et sic vectigalia ini- 
quitatis ab eis exigere. Sicque tota illa 
provincia deperierat, quia non tam pesti- 
lentize quam hujusmodi morbi miseria ho- 
mines pecoraque defecerant.’’ 


During this lawless period, the priest of 
Ardene was greatly reduced, but his po- 
verty did not reach his mind. Trusting 
to St. Cuthbert, he still hoped to be able 
to give his usual entertainment upon the 
festival ; although, when the day arrived, 
the extent of his possessions consisted of 
a single peck of corn. He brought forth 
his modicum with pleasure, cheerfully re- 
signing it for the glory of St. Cuthbert. 
After having been ground and mixed with 
water, it was deposited, in the usual man- 
ner, in a large oven, of which the tiny 
loaves scarcely sufficed to fill a single 
corner; for they were not more than a 
dozen in number, and those so small that 
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it seemed ludicrous to dignify them with 
the name of loaves. The baker, deeming 
them scarcely worthy of his care, hurried 
away to other occupations ; and, in the 
mean time, the Mass was hastening to its 
close, and the servants were making ready 
the apartments, tables, and other things 
for the feast, as usual. An immense crowd 
had congregated from all directions. They 
filled the church and the surrounding 
courts to overflow. At that time, one 
would have thought it scarcely possible to 
find so many people within twenty miles. 
At length the Mass was ended, and the 
priest, followed by an innumerable assem- 
blage of clerks and laymen, proceeded 
homewardsto the feast. ‘St. Cuthbert,’ ex- 
claimed his trusting servant, ‘ now help me! 
You know that I seek not my own honour, 
but thy glory.’ This exalted faith did not 
fail of its reward. The oven was opened, 
and, instead of the miserable fragments 
which seemed lost in its huge width, the 
whole extent was found piled up with 
loaves which two hands could scarcely lift. 
The miracle was instantly acknowledged ; 
the festival past amidst songs of gladness 
and thanksgiving, and the priest and his 
household obtained a supply for many days. 


Our short abridgment of this story 
can give but little idea of the pleasant- 
ness of the narrative, as it stands in 
the work before us. Of such miracles, 
with the usual additions of cases of 
gout, rheumatism, tooth-ache, and 
such like, the volume is composed. 
Some one has divided stories of this 
kind into two classes; one, those 
which would be miraculous if they 
were but true, and the other, those 
which are not miraculous even if they 
are true. That the falsehood of those 
of the first class was accompanied by 
pious fraud is but too plain, from the 
last instance we have quoted. On that 
ground, all churches, and all men, 
should agree in condemning them, but 
without passing too harsh a censure 
upon those who practised or believed 
in them. In some instances, the fraud 
was carried to an extent which fully 
proves the danger of admitting the 
smallest admixture of imposition into 
matters of faith ; an extent which one 
would have thought must have reached 
the understandings of the virtuous 
men who were mixed up with them. 
But that was not the case. They car- 
ried on their practices in ignorance 
and credulity ; they were often dupes 
themselves ; they no doubt considered 
that such means were calculated, per- 
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haps they thought them the only 
means calculated, to reach the stony 
hearts of the people about them, and 
vainly imagined that the goodness of 
their intentions sanctified the unholi- 
ness of their means. The result,—the 
enormous extent to which superstition 
and fraud were ultimately carried,— 
forms one of the most striking moral 
lessons that the Church and the people 
have ever been taught by experience ; 
alesson which echoes ‘trumpet-tongued’ 
the declarations of revelation as to the 
impossibility of serving two masters. 

But the moral usefulness of perpe- 
tuating these narratives, as a portion 
of the history of religious imposition, 
is almost equalled by the interest which 
attaches to them as contributions to 
the history of manners. They gene- 
rally place before us, in an artless and 
interesting manner, pictures of home- 
life, glimpses of domestic customs, and 
incidental notices of worn-out usages, 
infinitely more valuable than any stu- 
died treatise. This is particularly the 
case in the work before us. The author 
paints with an artist-like particularity, 
and works up his details with infinite 
care ; his is not indeed the grand style 
of art, he does not rouse the feelings, 
but his little minute incidents lay open 
the every-day existence of our ances- 
tors with singular accuracy. 

In the last of our quotations, ano- 
ther use of this volume made itself 
obvious ; namely, its historical autho- 
rity. The minute description of the 
state of England in the time of Ste- 
phen, which we have quoted above, 
when taken together with another si- 
milar passage at p. 193, is really valua- 
ble as corroborative of an account of 
the same period in the Saxon Chroni- 
cle, which has several times been 
charged with exaggeration, The pre- 
sent author wrote mainly of events 
with which he was contemporary, and 
does not introduce historical incidents, 
except in that way in which they are, 
generally speaking, the most valuable ; 
namely, incidentally, and as necessary 
to the perfect understanding of his de- 
tail of ‘ wondrous works.’ Notices of 
other historical events in the same 
reign, and in that of Henry II., fre- 
quently occur. At p. 65 is an account 
of a piratical invasion of the coasts of 
England by ‘Histan Rex Norwagiorum,’ 
and at p. 134, the Saxon Chronicler is 
again confirmed as to the misery aris- 

Gent. Mag. Vor. V. 
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ing from the numerous castles through- 
out England, and the violence of ‘ the 
devils and evil men’ by whom they 
were inhabited. In other chapters be- 
sides the one we have above quoted, 
there is mention of particulars con- 
nected with the Scottish invasion of 
England during the dispute between 
Henry II. and his sons, Frequent no- 
tices occur of that ‘ glorious martyr’ 
Becket, and in one place we are told, 
that.‘ Truly he was a man of a pecu- 
liarly handsome person, above the 
common height, with a lengthened, 
oblong visage ;’ and that he wore‘ a 
black robe furred with lamb skins, 
and, upon the crown of his head, a 
little cap richly ornamented.’—p. 256. 
No one can doubt the historical inte- 
rest of little particulars of this descrip- 
tion, and they are not unfrequent, 
especially with respect to the northern 
chivalry, who here appear, not only 
with ‘ lance and spear and sword,’ but 
in their equally common character of 
benefactors of religious houses. Ge- 
nealogists and topographers interested 
in northern families, may here glean 
highly useful facts connected with the 
possession of townships and lands, and 
the descent of families, at a period 
which is very deficient in contempo- 
rary records. 

In every point of view, the volume 
is an addition to historica] literature, 
for which we cannot but be thankful 
to the Surtees’ Society, from whom it 
emanates. It had already been par- 
tially taken advantage of in MS. by 
several authors, and especially by Mr. 
Raine, whose volume upon St. Cuth- 
bert, published in 1828, was indebted 
to it for a good deal of novel informa- 
tion. Still no adequate idea had been 
given of the work, and, even if there 
had, no one who now sees it in print 
will hesitate to pronounce it worthy 
of publication as a separate volume. 
It has opened the course of the Surtees 
Society with eclat, Let them but be 
careful to keep their subsequent vo- 
lumes at any event near to the high 
standard of the present one, and they 
will not merely raise an honourable 
monument to Mr. Surtees, but will 
themselves take no mean rank amongst 
the patrons and benefactors of that 
noble study which exhibits man in all 
the gradations of his moral, intellec- 
tual, and national progress. 


4H 
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Mr. Ursan, oy 

SINCE my last letter I have dis- 
covered two other of the libels which 
had their origin in Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford’s appointment to the Lieutenancy 
of the Tower. 

The first, entitled ‘“‘ The copie of a 
letter sent from a noble man in Ire- 
land to Colonel Lunsford,’”’ occurs in 
a tract entitled ‘‘ A discovery of the 
Hellish Plot against divers particular 
of the Nobility of the Kingdome of 
England :” 

‘* Sir,—We desire you to make ready 
your forces as soone as possible you can, 
and to fall on with speed’; you know our 
meaning, and we will send you aid sud- 
denly, for we have gathered our forces to- 
gether, since they were defeated by the 
Scottish regiments; for in that fight we 
lost 2,000 men ; and what you begin, we 
will end ; and put in’practice your wits, 
for you know wee have a many friends in 
citie and countrie, and what monies you 
disburse we will be answerable to you. 

Your loving friend, E. F.”” 

1642. 


The second is taken from a tract 
entitled : 


‘¢The Parliament’s care for the Citie of 
London in purging the Tower from con- 
spiracies, with the relation of a box that 
was found neere the Temple, wherein was 
inclosed a letter from Tyrone, the arch- 
rebell in Ireland, to Colonel Lunsford, 
late Lieutenant of the Tower; which 
letter was delivered to the Parliament to 
be read in both Houses. Therein is ex- 
pressed the copy of the said letter, con- 
cerning forces both of horse and foot, that 
Lunsford should gather against this city, 
and that Tyrone would assist him, and that 
the Kings both of France and Spaine would 
enjoyne their forces with them against 
this kingdome, &c.’’ 1642. 

To his honoured and much respected 

friend, Colonell Lunsford, &c. 

Worthy and thrice noble friend, 

We had once great hopes, and confi- 
dent expectation, that London should 
have been our owne, hearing of your for- 
tunate election to be Lieutenant of the 
Tower. When this newes was first anun- 
tiated, it caused alacrity in all our friends, 
and we prayed for the successe of our 
good designe. But hearing since of your 
inauspicious misfortune to be displaced 
with such indignity, it hath caused no 
little griefe unto us all. Yet still be cou- 
ragious, be still magnanimous, and re- 
solve to vindicate the absurd abuse of the 
¢itie. For my part, I shall for this cause 


more violently prosecute the Protestants 
here, and withall I shall to the uttermost 
of my power send you some auxiliary 
assistance ; in the meane time bee con- 
stant to the Court of Rome, and I shall 
transcribe some letters to friends there in 
England, that shall aid you with forces. 
I am sorry that our intended designs 
against that kingdom can never come to 
the full effect ; but shortly wee are re- 
solved to come on a sudden brunt, and 
subvert the whole kingdome, by the assist- 
ance of the kings of France and Spaine ; 
and then, wee doubt not, but we shall 
obtain maturity to our long expected de- 
sires. In the meane time provide what 
forces you can possibly with expedition, 
and you shall suddenly heare from me 
againe.’’ 

I now return to my narrative. On 
the 20th of the same month of January, 
1641-2, Sir Thomas was brought by 
the serjeant at arms before the House ; 
but his examination being deferred, 
eventually he was re-consigned to the 
hands of the serjeant, as appears by 
the following entry inthe Journals :— 

1641, Feb. 2. ‘ The humble petition 
of Colonel Thomas Lunsford, knight, now 
prisoner in the serjeant’s custody, was this 
day read, and it was resolved upon the 
question, That he shall be forthwith bail- 
ed, upon such security as shall be tendered 
to the committee of Merchant Taylors’- 
hall, and by them be allowed of.’’ 


Some time in June following we 
next meet with Sir Thomas after his li- 
beration, and again we find him in 
arms. ‘‘ We also credibly heare,” 
writes one of the many scribblers of 
the day,* “ that Colonel Lunsford and 
Captain Legge have appeared at Lei- 
cester with about 500 men, horse and 
foote, and great store of powder, match, 
and ammunition; where about a hun- 
dred more cavileers are gone to tender 
their services.” These hundred cava- 
liers were the honourable Colonel Henry 
Hastings, high sheriff of Lincoln and 
son to the Earl of Huntingdon, Captain 
John Digby, and their party, who now, 
with Lunsford, made for the Earl of 
Stamford, at his house at Bradgate, 
and demanded the magazine of the 
county, intrusted to him by the Parli- 
ament. I do not find that upon the 
Earl refusing to render it, they pro- 
ceeded farther than to proclaim him a 





* ** Lamentable and sad Newes from the 
North.”’ 
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traitor. The news of this proceeding 
—the onus of which lay upon Hastings 
—reached the Parliament on the Ist of 
July, and on this day Sir Thomas 
arrived at York, where the king then 
was staying. On the 4th I find both 
Houses met twice, for the purpose of 
consulting the best means of stop- 
ping and hindering tumultuous meet- 
ings. 

From York I trace Sir Thomas to 
Beverley, where on the 14th—at 2 
p.m.—he visited the King, with whom 
he spake privately for an hour, and 
then returned immediately by post to 
the Earl of Rivers, who had a thou- 
sand men at command; but at what 
place we are not informed.* On the 
19th he was again at Beverley; when 
he set out from that town with horse 
and foot upon an uncertain expedition. 
“It was thought,” says our autho- 
rity,t ‘“‘ by some, that he went to 
assist the sheriff of Lincoln, who hath 
gained a great party in Leicester,” 
and who, so assisted, it was feared, 
would forcibly seize upon the maga- 
zine of that county. Whatever was 
his intention, no such attempt appears 
to have been made; and Sir Thomas 
returned to Beverley on the 21st, where 
“there had like to have been a great 
combustion in the army between seve- 
ral captains; namely, Captain Atkin- 
son, Captain Wood, Colonel Luns- 
ford, and divers Lieutenants, which 
endeavoured to raise parties; but at 
his Majesties return, two of them were 
cashiered, and the rest checkt for their 
disobedience.” { In this town he pro- 
bably continued until the 29th, when, 
at the head of two regiments of foot 
and the train-bands of Yorkshire, he 
marched out towards Hull.§ 

From the siege of Hull | trace Sir 
Thomas to Wells, where the Marquis 
of Hertford was executing the commis- 
sion of array. Here, on the 3rd of 
August, the Marquis, receiving intima- 
tion that Sir John Horner and Col. 
Alexander Popham, and others, at the 
head of nearly eight thousand people, 
were about to assemble at Mendip, 


* «A diurnal out of the North,’’ July 18. 
+ ‘‘ Sad and fearful Newes from Bever- 
ley,’’ July 26. 
B. Some speciall passages from Hull,” 





Co 
§ “A True Relation of the Proceed- 
ings from York and Beverley,’’ Aug. 3. 
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detached Sir Thomas with some light 
horse to guard the western part of the 
town. These in the evening fell in, 
on the road from Bridgwater, with a 
party of five hundred, on their way to 
the rendezvous, under the guidance of 
Captains Pine and Prestle. To an 
order to return every man to his own 
home, an answer of a firm determina- 
tion to proceed was returned. Where- 
upon “ Collonell Lunsford, with 20 of 
the troopers, armed with carbines, b> 
the helpe of the ditch joyning to the 
highway, lay undiscovered, and com- 
manded the souldiers that none should 
stirre till they saw him with his com- 
pany come forth of the pit shouting 
and discharging their carbines ; which 
being done, they all should doe the 
like. By the time they had set them- 
selves in order, these people were come 
within a musket shot, and discharged 
against the gentlemen forty muskets or 
more, but were not yet come so neere 
Collonell Lunsford as he wisht them, 
who was forced as yet to be still; but, 
comming on, thinking to make their 
way (through their supposed weake 
adversary), at length came within the 
reach of his carbines; who, hurt by 
they knew not whom, nor hardly from 
whence, and the Cavaliers with the 
same expression comming in their 
faces, were so distracted that they 
knew not which way to flie, some 
throwing downe their armes and run- 
ning into corners, others fled, some 
ran into the corne to hide themselves ; 
for next day, in the afternoone, two of 
them were found dead in the corne.” 
In this engagement (if so I may cail 
it) Captain Prestle was taken prisoner, 
and with him fifteen horses, thirty 
muskets, and some ammunition. Four 
of the insurgents were killed, and four- 
teen desperately. wounded. The men 
of Mendip now appeared in sight; 
but 40 horse upon the hill are said to 
have held them at bay, whilst Luns- 
ford, to disperse the multitude, re- 
quested only an aid of 500 men. 
This, however, was not granted him; 
as the Marquis thought proper to 
abandon the place on the morrow 
for Sherborne Castle.|| 
In my authority for this history 





\| ‘* A True and Exact Relation,’ &e. 
July 19. See also ‘‘A Letter from Mr. 
Anthony Prowse, minister of God’s Word 
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published on the 19th, I find Sir 
Thomas about the same time received 
from his Majesty a commission to raise 
a thousand volunteers in York, or else- 
where, “‘ with all speed,” and further, 
that he was near Doncaster upon this 
service. On the 8th August he was 
with the Earl of Northampton and 
the Lords Wilmot and Dunsmore, 
when they took, at Banbury, the ord- 
nance sent by the Parliament to for- 


tify Warwick Castle; and after at the . 


attack on this Castle.* On the 14th 
he rescued Colonel Hastings, taken 
eight miles from Loughborough by the 
sheriff of Leicestershire, on his way 
a prisoner to the city of Leicester. 

On the 20th of August Sir Thomas 
Lunsford was appointed Governor of 
Sherborne Castle, by the Marquis of 
Hertford, { who was then lying there- 
in, with Lord Paulet, Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, and others, and this is all I 
have met with respecting him during 
this month, save that he had been one 
in the Council of War at York. 

On the 2d September came before 
Sherborne, the Earl of Bedford with 
1200 foot and eight full troops of 
horse. The approach of the Earl, and 
the preparation of the Marquis, is thus 
noticed in a contemporary paper: § 


‘¢ The greatest news and chiefest occur- 
rences now stirring in our county is about 
the Marquisse of Hertford fortifying of 
himself at Shereborn, and of Collonel 
Lunsford his fire-workes, of which it is 
reported he hath made abundance, and 
began to dominiere in those parts, till 
the Parliament forces came, giving out 
divers scandalous and scurrolous speeches, 
saying, that he would keep the castle 
against 40,000 round-headed souldiers, 
and that he doth not esteeme of such a 
number ; and he and divers of the Cava- 
leers hath entred into an oath of associa- 
tion, to be true one to another, and to 
strive to the utmost of their power to 
resist all those that shall oppose them. 
He is very resolute.” 


On the 6th the Earl, unable to make 





at Spaston, Somerset,’’ where the name of 
the captain taken is Preston. 

* «* The Proceedings at Banbury,’’ &c. 

T ‘* Exceeding joyful! News from Lin- 
colnshire,’’ Aug. 17. 

t Original commission, penes Lord Bray- 
brooke. 

§ ‘‘ Exceeding joyful News from the 
Earl of Bedford’s Army,’’ &c. Sept. 7. 
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any impression upon the castle, drew 
off his forces and retired to Yeovil; 
to which place, the next day, towards 
the evening, the Governor, his brother 
Henry, Lord Paulet, Sir John Paulet, 
Sir John Berkeley, Sir Francis Haw- 
ley, Sir John Stawell, Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, Col. Gawdy, Col. Ashburnham, 
and Captain Digby proceeded, with 
five troops of horse and two hundred 
foot; thinking to have surprised the 
rebels, but the latter, having know- 
ledge of their march, sent out a de- 
tachment under Captains Ayscough 
and Balfour, who met and repulsed 
them at Babell-hill, a place within a 
mile of their destination.|| In this 
engagement Lunsford is said to have 
incited young Stawell to pit himself 
against Balfour, who rode from out 
the ranks in bravado. J 

Here his brother received a wound, 
which led to a report that he himself 
had met his death.** On the 23d the 
Marquis retired into the county of 
Glamorgan; and among those who 
accompanied him was the subject of 
our memoir. ++ 

Here, Mr. Urban, I break off. Nor 
am I certain that one more letter will 
contain all I have collected concerning 
this man, Yours, &c. 

STEINMAN STEINMAN. 





\| ‘‘ A Relation of the Actions of the 
Parliament’s Forces,’’ Sept. 13. In ano- 
ther Parliamentary pamphlet, entitled, 
‘* a happy Victory obtained by the Train- 
ed-bands of Oxford against 400 Cava- 
liers,’’ &c. Sept. 10, it is said ‘‘ Lunsford 
with his fire-works plaidagainst ourforces.”’ 

q ‘‘ The Copy of a Letter sent from Sir 
Edward Nicholas, his Majesties Secretary, 
to Sir William Boswell.’? A pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ Several Passages of the late 
Proceedings in Ireland,’’ Sept. 16, 1642, 
speaking of this engagement says, that 
Lunsford came to the town’s end and 
‘* shot off a case of pistols and brandished 
his sword by way of challenge,’’ and fur- 
ther, that the enemy ‘‘ made the valiant 
Lunsford to trust to his horse’s heels.’ 
This account gives only two troops of 
horse to the Royalists, and informs us 
that 27 were killed and 14 taken prisoners. 

** See ‘‘ Happy Newes from Sherborne 
and Sherborne Castle ; relating the death 
of Colonel Lunsford, the Lord Paulet,’’ 
&c. Sept. 13. 

tt ‘‘ Certain Speciall and remarkable 
Passages,’’ &c. 
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MONUMENT AT BRITFORD, WILTS. 


[To the following article, from an anonymous correspondent, we are enabled, by the 
kindness of the Rev. Peter Hall, to prefix a cut of the Monument under discussion, 
extracted from his very interesting work (now complete) entitled ‘‘ The Picturesque 


Memorials of Salisbury.’’] 


Mr. Ursan, May 10. 

ENTERTAINING a general distrust 
of mere theory or hypothesis in anti- 
quarian matters, to a degree corre- 
spondent with my partiality for col- 
lecting and applying those minute facts 
which form the macadamized road for 
the progress of our knowledge in Ar- 
chology, 1 must own it gave me plea- 
sure to perceive, that your Reviewer 
(in p. 511) had stated his dissent from 
the opinion of Sir R. C. Hoare, that 
the unappropriated monument at Brit- 
ford, near Salisbury, was that of Henry 
Duke of Buckingham, beheaded by 
King Richard the Third. It was to 
be feared that the respect so generally 
and so deservedly paid to the venera- 
ble Topographer of Wiltshire, might 
have occasioned that opinion (which 
is already recorded by a brass plate 
affixed to the Monument, and published 
in two topographical works, his own 
History of Wiltshire, and the Rev. 
Peter Hall’s Picturesque Memorials of 


Salisbury*) to be so unreservedly re- 
ceived by his fellow-countrymen, that 
an ingenious and plausible hypothesis 
would have shortly assumed the atti- 
tude of a truth, and thus have defied 
all future contradiction. 


In Sir R. C. Hoare’s remarks which 
are printed in Mr. Hall’s work, it is 
candidly admitted that 

‘* Amongst the numerous altar-tombs 
which I have seen, I do not recollect a 
similar one, recording facts; as the diffe- 
rent compartments are usually filled by 
angels, monks, or knights, holding shields 
of arms,”’ &c. 


If, therefore, the figures on this mo- 
nument can be explained in the “‘ usual” 
way, we can have no sufficient grounds 
for supposing this to be an exception 
from the general rule. 

The figures in niches round tombs 
generally represent either, 1. the Rela- 
tives of the deceased, to which Mr. 
Gough applied the term weepers, or 
mourners; 2. Saints with their respec- 





* Mr. Hall has inadvertently called the Duke ‘‘ Edward, the last of the Staffords 


who bore the title.” 
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tive emblems; 3. figures, generally 
angels, holding armorial shields. 

Of the last kind, we have two an- 
gels with shields at the end of this 
monument. ‘ 

But I think it will appear, on exami- 
nation, that the figures in its front are 
not of the first kind, as Sir R. C. Hoare 
has regarded them, nor combined, as 
he imagined: to convey a connected 
story; but of the second, that is, they 
are saints, holding the usual emblems, 
by which their identity was distin- 
guished. 

The first niche is now empty, doubt- 
less from an accident, not by the ori- 
ginal intention. 

The crowned female in the second 
niche has lost her hands, and with 
them probably the symbol they con- 
tained. Her crown is drawn by Mr. 
Trotter (the draughtsman from which 
the plate in the ‘‘ Hundred of Caw- 
don” is engraved), exactly like that 
worn by the fourth figure hereafter 
noticed. And here I would remark 
that either that artist has taken: great 
liberties to improve, after his own no- 
tions, the figures and the tracery; or 
else the monument itself appears to 
have been very fancifully repaired. 
These coronets, in particular, are dif- 
ferent to any that are to be found in 
ancient examples. 

The Bishop in the third niche, is 
probably St. Peter, or St. Nicholas, or 
one of the other saints who were usu- 
ally represented in episcopal attire. 

The fourth figure is evidently St. 
Katharine, drawn as usual with a 
sword, and holding in her hand a wheel 
(which has been interpreted as the 
Duke’s bonnet). She customarily wears 
a coronet; as does St. Margaret, for 
whom the second figure may have been 
intended. + 

The fifth figure is in armour, and 
holds a sword, and is probably, there- 
fore, St. George; St. Paul, whose em- 
blem is also a sword, being always re- 
presented inrobes. And the last is the 
Virgin and her holy infant. Accord- 
ing to a plan frequently followed, the 
saints are alternately male and female. 

Your Reviewer has already men- 
tioned that the arms at the end of the 
tomb are not confirmatory of the ap- 
propriation to the house of Stafford. 


The first shield bears a chevron with 
apparently a file, or label; the second 
shield bears either a fess cottised wavy 
(as it appears in Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
plate), or else a fess engrailed (as it 
appears in Mr. Hall’s woodcut. As I 
have not examined the monument my- 
self, I cannot speak with accuracy of 
these heraldic shields, which perhaps 
some Salisbury correspondent will de- 
scribe with greater precision, and state 
whether they occur at both ends of the 
tomb. The extreme simplicity of their 
charges, and the consequent wide 
range of families to whom they might 
be assigned, has evidently led to their 
failure in conveying that information 
which heraldry generally affords. Still, 
if we knew accurately what they really 
are (or were before any recent repair), 
we might proceed safely to consider to 
what names, either from their connec- 
tion with the parish, or from other cir- 
cumstances, they might with most 
probability be assigned. 
Yours, &c. D. H. 


Mr. Ursan, _ Lichfield, May 9- 
IN an article on Provincial Dialects 
(Quarterly Review, No. 110.), an ex- 
tract from Wageby’s ‘ Skyll-Kay of 
Knawinge’* is given as a sample of 
the Northumbrian dialect. When the 
article was written, I only knew the 
poem from the account and the speci- 
mens furnished by Mr. Walter; and 
though I had reason to think that the 
worthy monk of Fountains Abbey 
was greatly indebted to Hampole’s 
‘ Pricke of Conscience,’ 1 had not then 
the means of verifying my suspicions. 
Having since had an opportunity of 
inspecting two MSS. of the latter 
poem, preserved in the library of Lich- 
field Cathedral, I am enabled to state 
that the ‘ Skyll-Kay of Knawynge,’ is 
nothing more than a Northumbrian 
rifacciamento of Hampole’s poem, cur- 
tailed and interpolated ad libitum, but 
still the same work in substance. This 
process appears to have been carried 
on pretty extensively in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, insomuch that 
we are never sure of having a poem of 
that period in its original form, unless 
we are so fortunate as to possess the 
author’s autograph. 





* “ An account of a manuscript of ancient English poetry, entitled Clavis Scientia, 
or Bretayne’s Skyll-Kay of Knawing, by John de Wageby, Monk of Fountains Abbey.”’ 
8vo. Lund. 1816. pp. 17. (only 50 copies printed.) 
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It has occurred to me that the 
knowledge of this circumstance may 
help to illustrate a point at present in- 
volved in a good deal of uncertainty. 
It appears that the transcribers of 
those works not only interpolated them 
with fresh matter, but in many in- 
stances accommodated them to their 
own dialect. As the ‘ Pricke of Con- 
science’ is one of our most common 
MSS. a comparison of many different 
copies, especially when the date and 
place of transcription can be ascer- 
tained, may greatly enlarge our know- 
ledge of the limits and distinguishing 
characteristics of the provincial dia- 
lects of this country, as they existed 
in the fourteenth and following cen- 
turies. I shall therefore give a brief 
account of the copies which have 
come under my notice, and shall feel 
obliged to any of your readers who 
will communicate such information as 
they possess on the subject. 

I have no data for fixing the precise 
age of the two Lichfield MSS. ; I con- 
jecture the older to be of the beginning 
of the fifteenth century; the other, 
forty or fifty years later. The one 
which I call, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, MS. A. is in the form of a small 
quarto, and consists at present of 
109 folios, the concluding one having 
been cut out. It is on vellum, in a 
small but distinct character, with few 
contractions, and rubricated titles and 
initials. The second, or MS. B. is 
bound up together, with some tracts of 
St. Anselm, and occupies 155 leaves. 
It is elaborately written, in a large 
bold hand, greatly resembling the 
black letter of our early typographers, 
and appears to be perfect. No au- 
thor’s name is given in either; but in 
the peroration of both we are told— 

‘ Prickke of conscience yis* bok is i-hote.’ 

I subjoin an extract from each, which 
your readers may compare with the 
corresponding passage given by War- 
ton from the Ashmole MS. with which, 
as Mr. Price observes, the Lansdowne 
substantially agrees : 

MS. A. fol. 2. 


For of alle yat god made bothe more and lesse 


Man is most pryncipal and schal alle othre 
passe ; 





* The character y, in this and similar 
cases, is to be considered as equivalent to 
the Saxon p, th. ; . 


MSS. of’ Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience. 
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As zet schul here afterward sone, 

Yat al yat he made wes for man a lone. 4 
God to mannys kynde adde gret delyt, % 
Qwan he ordenyt for mannys profyt, | 
Hevene and erthe and al ye word a brod, i 
And al other thyng, and man to laste endea : 
And hym in his liknesse in cely stature, [bod, 

As hym yat was most worthy creature, 

Over alle other bestes qweche haven kynde, 

And zaf hem wyth resoun and mende, 

Evere for to knowyn boye god and ille, 

And yar to god zaf hem with yat wille, 

Bothen for to chese and for to holde 

Good or evel, qweder yey wolde. 

And also god ordenyt man for to dwelle 

And for [to] leve in erthe, in flesch and felle, 

And for to knowe hese werkys and hym to 


honoure, 
And hese hestes for to kepen in everyche owre, 
And if he to god buxum be come, 


To ye blisse of hevene he schal be nome. 


MS. B. fol. 2. 
+ Mannes kynde is to folowe godes wylle, 

nd hys comandementes to title) . 
For of alle yt god made eyer mor or lasse, 
Man most woryy creature ysse. 
All yt he made was for man y-done, 
As ze schal here aftur warde sone. 
God to mannes kynde hath grete love, 
Whan he ordynede to mannes by hove— 
Hevene and erthe and alle the worlde brode, 
And, of alle thynges, man laste he made— 
To hys _— [in] semely stature ; 
And made hym most worthy creature 
Of other creatures of alle kynde 
And zaf hym wt skyle and mynde. 
For to knowe bothe gowd and evelle, 
And ther wt he zaf hyme a fre wylle. 
For to chese and for to holde 
Goude other evelle, wether he wolde. 
And also he ordynede man to dwelle 
And lyve in erthe, bothe w* flech and felle, 
And knowe his werkys and hym werchepe, 
And his comandementes to kepe ; 
And zyfe he be to hym goud and boxome, 
To endeles blysse atte laste to come. 


On comparing the above with each 
other and with the passage given by 
Warton, it will appear that the Lich- 
field MS. 4. exhibits the most ancient 
text. The poetry is more rude and 
inartificial, and the orthography and 
diction more antiquated. In B. the 
lines are frequently recast, and the 
archaisms replaced by more familiar 
expressions. There is also a con- 
siderable number of interpolations, 
amounting in some instances to twen 
lines in the hundred, or a full fifth 
part. The Ashmole MS. appears to 
correspond with B. line for line in 
substance, but differs materially in ex- 
pression, and is evidently the most 
modern of the three. 

There is internal evidence that the 
text of B. was formed from that of A., 
or one greatly resembling it. A por- 
tion of the former (fol. 83 to 92), is 
transcribed in a different hand, and 





+ The letter z represents the Saxon 5. 
t+ Omitted in MS. A, 
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in an orthography approximating to 
that of the latter. Qwat, gweche, qware, 
qwanne are employed instead of what, 
whuche, &c.; en, or the somewhat un- 
common form i¢, is substituted for the 
usual plural in th: e. gr. 3rd pers. pl. 
shullen, or shuln, havit, dwellit, dredit, 
&c. The phraseology also more close- 
ly resembles that of 4.; in short, all 
this portion appears to have been 
copied by one less ambitious of im- 
proving upon his original, than his 
fellow-transcriber. 

Warton observes that the Bodleian 
MSS. exhibit an older text than the 
Ashmolean. The extracts which he 
gives agree pretty closely with the 
corresponding passages in 4.; the dis- 
crepances being chiefly dialectical and 
orthographical. To place the matter 
in a clearer light, I subjoin a tetraplar 
version of the description of the hea- 
venly Jerusalem. 


Bodleian text, ap. Warton: 

This citie is y-set on an hei hille, 
That no synful man may therto tille ; 
The whuche ich likne to beril clene, 
Ac so fayr berel may non be y-sene. 
Thulke hy] is nougt elles to understondynge, 
But holi boy = and desyr brennynge, 
The whuche holi men hadde heer to that place, 
Whiles hi hadde on eorthe here lyves space ; 
And i likne, as y-may ymagene in my thougt, 
The wailles of hevene to walles that were 

y-wrougt 
Of all maner preciouse stones, y-set y-fere, 
And y-semented with gold brigt and clere ; 
Bot so brigt goid ne non so clene 
Was in this worlde never y-sene. 


Lichfield MS. A. ful. 107-8.: 
This cete is set on an hey hille, 
Yat no synful man may cum yer tille ; 
The qweche i likned to berel clene, 
But so fayr berel may non be sene. 
Yat hil is not else to understonge, (sic) 
But holy yout and desyr brennynge, 
Ye queche holy men han her had to yt place, 
Why! yei haddyn on erde here lytel a 
An ilikne as i may ymagen in my thout, 
Ye walls of hevene to the walls that weryn 
wrougt 
Of all maner prve yous stonys set in fere, 
And symentid with gold bryt and clere; 
But so bryt gold ne non so clene 
In all this werd is no qwer sene. 


MS. B. fol. 186. 
Yis cyte is yset on an hye hulle, 
Yt no synful man may yerto telle ; 
Ye wuch I lykne to beryl clene, 
And so fayr beral may non be sene. 
Yulke huile ys nouzt elles to understonde (sic) 
Bote holy youzt and desyr brennyng. 
Ye wuch holy men hadde her to yt place 
Whyles hy hadde on erth here lyve space. 
And 1 lykene as I ymagyne in my thouzt 
Ye walles of hevene y* (sic) to walles yt were 

-wrouzt 

Of alle manere precyous stones yset yfere, 
And ysemented wt gold bryzt and clere ; 


_ Bot so bryzt gold ne non so clene 


Was never in ys wordle ysene, 
_ 
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John de Wageby, ap. Walter : 
This cyte es sett on swa heghe a hyll, 
That na synfull man may wynne thartill; 
Swaclene here was never sene to syght, 
The whylk sall seme all of beryl —— 

That hyll may be, to my understandyng, 
Holy thoght and byrnande yhernyng, 
That haly men hade to that stede, 
While they luffed here by, for thar dede. 
All the walles are of stanes sere, 
Sementyde with gold bryght and clere ; 
Bot swa bryght gold and swa clene 
Was never nane in this werlde sene. 

The language of the last extract seems 
to be of the fifteenth century: its de- 
cided Northern character needs not to 
be pointed out more particularly. Of 
the others, it may be observed, that 
Warton’s Bodleian MSS. and the 
Lichfield MS, B. strongly resemble 
each other in orthography and dialec- 
tical forms. Both exhibit something 
of a Western character; though less 
strongly marked than Robert of Glou- 
cester. The Lansdowne text is evi- 
dently modernised, but still preserves 
traces of a Mercian origin. 

The Lichfield MS. -d. differs con- 
siderably in verbal forms from the 
others, though it exhibits substantially 
the same feat as the Bodleian copies. 
The infinitives and plurals in en, may 
be regarded as Mercian; in other 
respects it appears to be tinctured with 
Middle Anglian. I conceive it might 
be written in Derbyshire or West Lei- 
cestershire ; but I would not undertake 
to pronounce positively respecting this 
matter without further evidence than 
I can at present command. 

Yours, &c. Esoracensis. 


P.S. I beg to thank Mr. Gorpon 
(p. 499), for his valuable remarks on 
the ancient Northumbrian form of the 
imperative plural in es. 1 had ob- 
served its occurrence in Havelok ; but 
at that time supposed it to belong to 
the Midland dialect. I have since met 
with several examples of its use in 
Northumbrian compositions of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and have not the least doubt of its 
being a genuine form. All who take 
an interest in this branch of our litera- 
ture will be rejoiced to see the Towneley 
Mysteries. For my part, I am fully 
convinced that neither the grammar 
nor the. etymology of our language 
will be thoroughly understood till all 
existing monuments of this class have 
been carefully analysed. 
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ON THE HARP AND [TS ACCOMPANIMENTS AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


‘* The man who hath no music in his soul, 


Is fit for treason, stratagem, and spoil.’’ 


MUSIC and Poetry were almost 
entirely united among the Greeks, who 
did not much esteem purely instru- 
mental music. It is not easy to get 
an idea of their nomes or melodies, but 
they were necessarily simple, and each 
kind of music was adapted to a corre- 
sponding species of poetry ; and music 
also formed a principal part of the 
education of youth. 

The Cithara,* or Harp, was much 
esteemed by the ancients, as also was 
the Lyre, of which Hermes was the 
inventor. The Cithara was deemed 
the invention of Apollo, who played 
whilst the Muses sang. Others give 
the honour to Linus, a poet, of whom 
very little is known, save that he was 
the disciple of Orpheus. 

Clinias, the disciple of Pythagoras, 
is said to have added several strings to 
the Harp, and to have often played on 
it; and on being asked wherefore, 
answered—*‘ Because it soothes the 
mind.” Achilles also is represented, 
by Homer, amusing himself with the 
sound of the harp, because it allays 
anger, and pleases ; and in the Odys- 
sey, the suitors compel Phcemius to 
play the lyre. Many other great men 
could be cited as examples; as Alex- 
ander, who had many masters to teach 
him, and Epaminondas. 

The Lacedemonians were very fond 
of the seven-stringed Lyre, { but those 
who exceeded that number were pu- 
nished. They did not even sanc- 
tion the use of the before-mentioned 
instrument until Terpander, their coun- 

t ryman, four times carried off the prize 
in the Pythian games, and had tran- 
quillized the tumults and disorders of 
the city by the magic influence of his 
beautiful instrument; then did they 





* This instrument was not exclusively 
Greek, for the Hebrews had one also; and 
in Samuel, David is represented soothing 
the troubled and disordered mind of Saul 
with the harp. 

+ This was recommended him by his 
master Pythagoras, who was also accus- 
tomed to play and‘sing to it. 

+ The lyre of Mercury had that number 
of strings. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. V. 
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give the sanction of the law to the 
musician. 

But when Thrynis had two strings 
more than lawful to hislyre, Septipes, 
the ephor, cut out the two ; and there 
was a Spartan decree to the following 
effect :—‘* Whereas Timotheus, of Mi- 
letus, despising the harmony of the 
seven-stringed lyre, poisoned the ears 
of the young men by increasing the 
number of strings, and introducing a 
new and effeminate species of melody; 
and that, having been invited to per- 
form at the festival of the Eleusinian 
Ceres, he exhibited an indecent repre- 
sentation of the holy rites, and most 
improperly instructed the young men 
in the mystery of the iabour-pains of 
Semele ; it is decreed that the kings and 
ephors should reprimand Timotheus, 
andcompel him to reduce the number of 
strings on his lyre toseven ; toorder that 
every person in future, being conscious 
of the dignity of the state, might be- 
ware of introducing improper customs 
into Sparta, and the fame of the con- 
tests be preserved unsullied.” 

Timotheus endeavoured to justify 
himself by referring to a statue of 
Apollo, at Sparta, which had a lyre of 
the same number of strings; but his 
instrument was taken from him, and 
Pausanias saw it hung up in the hall 
of music at Sparta: it had eleven 
strings. The Cretans and Argives had 
also jaws concerning music, and the 
former advanced to battle to the sound 
of a lyre. 

I shail now proceed to give a de- 
scription of the Harp. Sometimes it 
had the form of the Greek letter A, 
which has some resemblance to the 
modern harp; but on various medals 
the form is much more complicated. 
It was played by touching both sides 
at once like the Magadis.§ The strings 
were usually made of sheep’s intes- 
tines. Thus, in Homer’s Odyssey, 


‘¢ The well-twisted intestines.’’ 





§ This was an instrument of twenty 
cords, placed two by two, and had ten 
notes. , 

4 
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But sometimes it happened they were 
of thread. 

It was not struck with the fingers, 
but with an instrument supplying the 
place of our bow, but which in 
reality was a fingerlet of iron, and 
was called m\exrpa. This was ge- 
neral in Greece, both at Athens and 
Sparta; for Atheneus mentions the 
Lacedemonians playing the Cithara, 
“* striking every cord with the plectre.”” 
Sometimes, however, it was struck 
with the hand, and there exists a medal 
on which a woman is represented 
without any plectre. 

There has been some dispute about 
the manner of using the plectre ; some 
will have it to be held in the right 
hand, some the left. In the medal in 
Boissard, the plectre is held in the left 
hand, but in that in Leonicus it is held 
in the right; and how are we to re- 
concile this? Is it not more probable 
that it was the right? And are not 
ancient artists as liable to mistake as 
modern ones? We have also the tes- 
timony of Athenzus, who plainly says, 
“‘ they held the harp in the left, and 
the plectre in the right hand.” And 
also in Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Apollo 
held the plectre in the right hand. 
What more can they want? But there 
are some who will mope and mope, 
draw one conclusion from this, another 
from that, without any foundation 
whatever, 

In some of the above-mentioned 
medals, the plectre is like the present 
bow, but much smaller, which proba- 
bly had small teeth, with which they 
struck the strings, and raised the 
sounds called Wawa; and such was 
the sweetness of the notes, that a beau- 
tiful allegory was formed, saying, that 
the lyre chased away the most afflict- 
ing pestilences. 

Music was used at entertainments ; 
for, after the feast was over, each guest 
was presented with a myrtle branch, 
and, one after another, with some in- 
strument of music, either with the 
cithara, the psalterion,* the skindapses, 





* The psalterion was a stringed instru- 
ment, and was a very early invention. 
Alexander of Cytherea, a famous musi- 
cian, completed the chords of the psalte- 
rien, and, having grown old at Ephesus, 
dedicated his invention to Diana. It was 
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the pectis, and sometimes the sounds 
were mixed with the triangle, the pan- 
dure, the monaule, the photinge, the 
gingre, and sometimes with cornets 
and trumpets. 

Songs were often sung to the harp, 
and were on various subjects, both 
divine and human, Helen celebrated 
Diana; and Demodicus in the Odyssey, 
at the court of Alcinous the Phacian 
king, sang of Mars and Venus, of the 
contention of Ulysses and Achilles, and 
of the Trojan horse ; and Achilles sang 
the praises of celebrated men. 

Nor were the accompaniments of 
the harp confined to singing. Danc- 
ing also was greatly patronized by the 
Greeks, who according to Athenzus 
had hired dancers like the Almé of the 
eastern nations; and Antiochus, sur- 
named the Great, is represented danc- 
ing with his friends, 

The dance with a ball was a very 
favourite one ; but as it was not danced 
to music I shall pass it over, and refer 
the reader to Athenzeus. Another 
dance there was, the war dance, of 
which Xenophon has given a very 
animated description in the Anabasis: 
‘* some Thricians first arose,” says he, 
‘* and danced in arms, springing high 
and with great agility, at the same time 
clashing their swords. Presently one 
of them made at his opponent and 
struck him as it were dead; but he 
struck so cunningly, that the Paphla- 
gonians, fearing he was dead, cried 
out ; and the victor having despoiled 
the other, went out singing the sefal- 





a flat instrument, of the form of a triangle. 
The skindapses is an instrument of four 
cords, which was made of the maple tree, 
and inlaid with tamarind wood. The pectis 
was an instrument of two cords, and was 
struck with the pectine. The triangle was 
a Syrian invention, and was often played 
in company with these instruments. The 
pandure was made by the Troglodytes 
with laurel. The monaule and photinge 
were two kinds of flutes, invented by 
Osiris, and were often made with lotus 
and ivory. The gingre was a flute in- 
vented by the Phoenicians, which had a 
very solemn and funeral sound, and de- 
rived its name from having been used in 
the funeral songs in honour of Adonis, 
who was called by these people Gingre. 
Cornets were the invention of the Tyrrhe- 
nians. 
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kan.* The Tyrrhenians also danced 
in arms.” 
The drawings 1 have sént you, are 
copied from several medals. 
Yours, &e. OLIVER. 









































Lyre and its Plectre. 


ANGLO-SAXON PROVERB. 


Mr. Ursan, 
ON passing some time lately with 
Professor Schmeller of Manich, my 
attention was called by him to an an- 





* For further description, see Xeno- 
phon, book vy. chap. 1. 


cient Saxon proverb quoted in an epis- 
tle of Saint. Boniface, which he had 
read in the third vol. of Pertz’ Thesau- 
rus, just published. As it stood in 
Pertz, it ran thus : 


Oft daed lata dome for eldit si gi sitha ga- 
{huuem suuylt it biana. 


A very old MS. copy of the same 
epistle in the Munich library, and, like 
that from which Pertz printed, written 
in Germany, gave the same, as follows. 


Oft deed latadom eefor eldit si gisitha ga- 
{huuem suuylt it biana. 


On translating this from its half- 
German half-Northumbrian dialect, 
into good plain West-Saxon (Anglo- 
Saxon), I arranged the lines as follows. 


Oft deedlata 

déme forylde’ 

sigesida gehweem: 

swylted Sy’ dna. 
‘* Oft doth the dilatory man with justice 
lose by his delay, in every successful un- 
dertaking: therefore he dieth lonely.”’ 

As this was written by Saint Boni- 
face, or, to call him by his Anglo- 
Saxon name, WinfriS, in the early half 
of the eighth century, it is one of the 
earliest pieces of Saxon poetry on re- 
cord. It shares the character of the 
Saxon proverbs generally ; viz. that of 
a solemn gnomic saying, treasured, 
probably, as a wise rule of life. Win- 
frid quotes it as well known, and there- 
fore as earlier than his own period. 
On this account, it may, perhaps, be 
placed by the side of the verses cited 
by Beda in his last moments; and on 
this account, it may, perhaps, interest 
some one or other of your readers. 

Yours, &c. J. M. Kemaug. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





Poems, consisting of Epistles, and Epigrams, Satyrs, Epitaphs and Eleyies, 
Songs and Sonnets, with variety of other drolling Verses wpon several suljetts. 
Composed by nobody must know whom, and are to be had every body knowt 


where, and for some body knows what. 





Quid vefat? 
London, 1658, 12mo. 


Ridentem dicere verum 


This is an exceedingly scarce volume. The author was Jolin Eliot, as may 
be seen by his signaturé, fol. 34. Mr. Park, in a MS. note, says,—‘‘ The 
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preface says, these poems were written near 16 years before they were printed, 
I should otherwise have given some of them to Jordan.”’ He also adds,— 
“‘ Query, whether great part of these poems might not have been the produc- 
tion of Dr. David Lloyd, who wrote the legend of Captain Jones. See Wood, 
ii. 332.”.—See Longman’s Bibliotheca Anglo-Poet. No. 243, and Lowndes’s 








Bibliog. p. 655. 


We shall give, ae a specimen, the following Poem on the Marriage of Hen- 


tietta Maria. 


‘* The author intending to write upon the Duke of Buckingham, when he went to 
fetch the Queen, prepared anew ballad for the fiddlers, as might hold them to 


sing between Dover and Callice. 


Now list you lordlings, and attend 
Unto a ballad newly penn’d, 
I took it up in Kent ; 
And if you ask who made the same, 
The author wished me say, his name 
Was honest Jack of Lent. 


But ere I further pass along, 

Or let you hear more of my song, 
I wish the doore were lockt ; 

For if there be so base a groom, 

As an informer in the room, 
Your fidlers may be knockt. 


Nor is it rare to find a knave 
Amongst a company so brave, 

For knaves are gallant things ; 
And they of late are grown so bold, 
They dare appear in cloth of gold, 

Even in the presence of kings. 


But, hit or miss, I must declare, 
The speech at London, and elsewhere, 
Coneerning this designe ; 
Amongst the drunkards it is said, 
They hear her dowry shall be paid 
In nought but claret wine. 


The country clowns when they repair, 
Either to market, or to fair, 
No sooner get their pots ; 
But straight they swear the time is come, 
When England must be over-run, 
Between the French and Scots. 


A holy sister, having hem’d 
Andblownher nose, willswear shedream’d, 
Or else the spirit told her ; 
That they and all their holy seed, 
To Amsterdam may go and breed 
Ere they were twelve months older. 


And, might but Jack of Lent advise, 
These aga of hers should not prove 
es, 
For, as he greatly fears, 
They will be prating night and day, 
Till verily by yea and nay 
They set together by the ears. 


The reverend Bishops whisper too 

That now they shall have much to do, 
With Friars and with Monks; 

And eke their wives do greatly fear, 

Those learned men will make ’t appear 
They are canonical punks. 


At Cambridge and at Oxford eke, 
They of this match, like scholars speak 
By figures and by tropes ; 
And as for the supremacie, 
The body may King Charles’s be, 
But sure the head ’s the Pope’s. 


The learned in Astrologie, 

That wander up and down the sky, 
And there discourse with stars ; 

Foresee that sume of this brave rout 

That now goes sound and bravely out, 
Shall back return with scars. 


The Civil Lawyer laughs in his sleeve, 
For he doth verily believe, 
That after all these sports, 
The citizens will horn-mad grow, 
And their ill-gotten gold will throw 
About their b——y Courts, 


Such as in music spend their days, 

And study songs and roundelays, 
Begin to clear their throats ; 

For by some signs they do presage, 

That this will prove a fiddling age, 
Fitt for them of their coats. 


Next such as do Apollo court, 

And with the wanton Muses sport, 
Proclaim the time is come, 

That gallants shall themselves address, 

To masks, and plays, and wantonnesse, 
More than to fife and drum. 


But leaving colleges and schools, 

Unto those clerks and learned fools, 
Let’s through the city range ; 

For there are sconces made of horne, 

Foresaw things long ere they were borne, 
Which may be thought most strange. 


The Mayor and Aldermen being met, 
And at a custard closely set, 
Each in his rank and order ; 
The Mayor a question doth propound, 
And that unanswered did go round, 
Till ’t came to the Recorder. 


For hee ’s the cittie’s oracle, 

And which you’ll think a miracle, 
He hath their brains in keeping : 
For when a cause should be decreed, 
He cries, ‘ The bench are all agreed,’ 
When most of them are sleeping. 
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A Shrieve at lower end o’ th’ board, 

Cryes, ‘ Reverend Sirs, hear me a word, 
A bolt I'll only shoot ; 

We shall have executions store 

Against some gallants now gone o’er, 
Wherefore, good brother, look to ’t.’ 


The rascal Sergeants flaring stand, 
Wishing their Charter reech’d the Strand 
That they might there intrude ; 
But since they are not yet content, 
I wish that it to Tyburn went, 
So they might there conclude. 


An Alderman, both grave and wise, 
Cries, ‘ Brethren all, let me advise, 
Whilst wit is to be had ; 
That we some speeches may provide, 
To entertain the Lady Bride, 
Before all men run mad. 


‘‘ For by my faith, if thou may guess, 
Of greater matters, and the less, 
I pray let this suffice ; 
If we do on their backs but look, 
And then survey each tradesman’s book, 
You ’ll swear few men are wise. 


‘* Some threadbare Poet let us press, 

And for that day we will him dress 
At least in beaten satin ; 

And he shall tell her from this bench, 

That tho’ we understand not French, 
At Paul’s she shall hear Latin. 


His lordship all the while demurs, 

And council takes of his grave furs, 
That stunk of fox or coney ; 

And then he sulks with high disdain, 

Swearing the city, in his reigne, 
Shall buy no wit with money— 

‘¢ For by this sack I mean to drink, 

I would not have my Sovereign think, 
For twenty thousand crowns ; 

That I, his Lord Lieutenant heere, 

And you, my brethren, should appear 
Such arrant witless clowns. 


‘* No, no! I have it in my head, 
Various conceits shall strike it dead, 
And make proud Paris say ; 
That little London hath a Mayor, 
Can entertain their Lady fair 
As well as e’er did they. 


‘¢ Saint George’s Church shall be the place 

Where first I mean to meet her grace, 
And there Saint George shall be, 

Mounted upon a dapple grey, 

And gaping, he shall seem to say, 
Welcome Saint Denis to me. 


‘¢ From thence we'll march by two and two, 
As we to Newgate use to do, 
And to the Bridge convey her ; 
When on the top of that old gate, 
On which stands many a rascal’s pate, 
I mean to place a Player. 
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*¢ And he unto her Grace shall cry, 

Vouchsafe to cast up one bright eye, 
To view those heads of traytors ; 

Know there we mean to rise all those, 

That to your Highness shall prove foes, 
For we to knaves are haters. 


‘¢ Down Fish-street-hill a whaleshall shoot, 
And meet her at the bridge’s foot, 
Out from her mouth so wide ay, 
Shall Jonas peep, and say, ‘ For fish 
As good as her dear heart can wish 
She shall have hence each Friday.’ 


‘¢ At Grace Church corner there shall stand 
A troop of graces, hand in hand, 
And they to her shall say, 
‘ Your Grace of France is welcome hither, 
’Tis merry when Graces meet together, 
Pray keep on your way.’ 
‘* At the Exchange shall placed be, 
In ugly shapes those Sisters three, 
That gives to each his fate ; 
The Spanish Infanta shall stand by, 
Wringing her hands, she loud shall cry, 
‘ IT doe repent too late.’ 


‘¢ There we a pair of gloves will give, 
And pray her Highness long may live, 
On her white hands to wear them ; 
For though they have a Spanish scent, 
The givers have no ill intent, 
Wherefore she need not fear them. 


‘* About the Standard I think fit, 
Your wives, my brethren, all shall sit, 
And eke my Lady Mayoress ; 
They shall present a cup of gold, 
Saying, if they may be so bold, 
They ’ll drink to all at Paris. 
‘* Nor shall the Conduit now run claret, 
Perhaps the French now care not for it, 
They have at home so much ; 
No, I will have that boy to —— 
No worse than purest Ipocriss, 
Her Grace ne’er tasted such. ' 
“Tn — Churchyard we breath may 
take, 
For they such tedious speeches make, 
Will tire any horse ; 
And then I'll put her Grace in minde, 
To cast her princely eye behinde, 
And view St. Paul’s Old Cross. 
‘* Our Serjeants then shall go their way, 
And far as at the Devil stay, 
I mean at Temple Bar. 
There we of her our leaves will take, 
And saie ’twas for King Charles his sake 
We came with her so far.’’ 


Thus, fearing I have tired the ears, 

Both of the Duke and all these Peers, 
I'll be no more uncivil ; 

Butleave the Mayorand both the Shrieves, 

With Serjeants hanging on their sleeves, 
ya this time at the Devil. 





J. M. 
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614 [June, 
ON EARLY NORMAN AND FRENCH POETRY. 
No. If. The Mysteries and Miracle Plays.* 


Tue subject of ancient mysteries is just now become very interesting to us 
by the approaching publication of the highly important collection of English 
Mysteries, known by the name of the Towneley Mysteries, by the Surtees Society. 
It is well known that the earlier Mysteries were in Latin ; those of Hroswitha, 
a nun of Gandersheim in Lower Saxony, date so far back as the tenth century, 
Next in antiquity are the French Mysteries, for we find nothing of the sort in 
English until a comparatively late period. The very ancient Mystery of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins, in which the interlocutors speak sometimes Latin 
and sometimes French, is ascribed to the eleventh century. We have now 
before us @ fragment of a French Mystery on the Resurrection of our Saviour, 
which was published by M. Jubinal with a translation in 1834, and which, 
there is no doubt, belongs to an early period of the thirteenth century, per- 
haps even, as its editor thinks, to the latter end of the twelfth. The curiosity 
of this piece is, that it proves that at that time the play was not regularly 
acted, but that it was rather performed in the manner of declamation, which 
we can best picture to our readers by comparing it with the beautiful ballad of 
the Nutbrowne Maid, of which Mr. Pickering is at present publishing a very 
elegant edition. The stage scenery must have been very imperfect, if we judge 
from the introduction, which is as follows :— . 








‘« En ceste manére recitom 
La Seinte Resurreccion. 
Primérement apareillons 
Tus les lius et les mansions, 
Le crucifix primérement, 

Et puis rt le monument. 
Une jaiole i deit aver 

Pur les prisons enprisoner. 
Enfer seit mis de eele part, 
Es mansions de l’altre part, 
Et puis le ciel, et as estals 
Primes Pilate od ces vassals ; 
Sis u set chivaliers aura. 
Cayphas an Valtre serra ; 

Od lui seite la Juerie ; 

Puis Joseph d’ Arimaehie. 

El quart liu seit dans Nichodémes. 


Chescons i ad od sei les soens. 
El quint les deciples Crist. 
Les treis Maries saient el sist. 
Si seit porvéu que l’om face 
Galilée en mi la place ; 
Imaus uncore i seit fait, 

U Shesu fut al hostel trait ; 
Et cum la gent est. tute asise, 
Et la pes de tutez parz mise, 
Dan Joseph, cil d’Arimachie, 
Venge a Pilate, si Iui die.’ 


In the following manner lef us recite 

The Holy Resurrection. 

First let us arrange 

All the places and the stations, 

The crucifix first, 

And next the monument. 

A jail there ought to be 

To imprison the prisoners. 

Hell shall be on this side, 

And the stations on the other side, 

And then, heaven, and on the stages 

First Pilate with his vassals ; 

Six or seven knights there shall be. 

Cayphas shall sit on the other side; 

With him must be the Jews ; 

Then Joseph of Arimathea. 

In the fourth place must be Don Nicho- 
demus. 

Each has there with him his attendants. 

In the fifth the disciples of Christ. 

The three Maries must sit m the sixth. 

There must also carefully be provided 

Galilee in the middle of the place ; 

Let Emaus also be made there, 

Where Jesus was lodged ; 

And when all the people are seated, 

And silence established on all sides, 

Let Don Joseph, he of Arimathea, 

Come to Pilate, and say to him. 





* Mystére de Saint Crespin et Saint Crespinien, publi¢é pour la premiere fois, 


d’aprés un manuscrit conservé aux archives du Royaume, par L. Dessalles et P. Cha- 
baille. 8vo. 1836. Paris, Silvestre. London, Pickering. 

Miracle de Nostre Dame, de Robert le Dyable, publié pour la premtidre fois, d’aprds 
un MS. du xiv‘ siécle, de Ia Bibliotheque du Roi, par plusieurs Membres de la Société 
des Antiquaires de Normandie. @vo. 1846. Rouen, Ed. Frére. London, Pickering. 

Le Pas Salhadin, pitce historique en vers, relative aux Croisades, publi¢e pous 
la premitre fois @aprés le manuserit de la Bibliothéque du Roi, par G. S. Trebutien, 
Membre de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie. 8vo. 1836. Paris, Silvestre. 
London, Pickering. 
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The dialogue then proceeds between Pilate and Joseph, who comes to beg the 
body of the Saviour; which finished, the poem proceeds :— 


‘¢ Dunt s’en alerent dous des serganz, § Then two of the sergeants departed, 


Lances od sei en main partanz. Carrying spears with them in their hand. 
Si ont dit & Longin le cui, They said to Longinus the blind, 
Que ont trové séant en un liu.’’ Whom they found sitting in a place,’’ 


After which we have the conversation of a soldier and Longinus, who under- 
takes for twelve pence to pierce the side of Jesus. The action is again 
described :— 


* Quant il yendrent devant la croiz, When they came before the cross, 
Une lance li mistrent es poinz, They placed a spear in his hand. 
Unvus Miuirum. ONE oF THE SOLDIERS, 
‘¢ Pren ceste lance en ta main ; Take this spear in thy hand: 
Bute ben & mont et n’ent en vain. Strike well up and enter not in vain, 
Lessez culer desqu’el pulmon ; Let it run to the lungs ; 
Si saverun s’il est mort u non. Then we shall know if he be dead or not. 
Il prist la lance ; cil feri He took the lance; he struck him 
Al quer, dunt sanc et evve en issi. To the heart, whence blood and water 
issued. 
Si li est as mainz avalé, It ran down on his hands, 
Dunt il ad face muillée. With which he had his face wet. 
Et quant a ces oils le mist, And when he put it to his eyes, 
Dunt vit 4 neire et puis si dit.’’ Which were sightless, and then said. 


——and in this manner the piece is continued. 

The Mystery of St. Crespin and St. Crespinian is a very handsome volume, 
worthy of a place on the shelves of every library ; and more particularly indis- 
pensible to the collection of every one who studies the history of the drama. 
One of its editors, M. Chabaille, is already known to our readers by his scho- 
lar-like supplementary volume to Méon’s edition of the French Reynard. 

The manuscript of this Mystery, which is preserved among the archives of 
the kingdom, is of the fifteenth century, though the poem itself is considered 
by its editore to be somewhat older. It was written at a time when the per- 
formance of such pieces was brought to much greater perfection, and when 
people were not satisfied with the brief representations of formertimes. The 
Mystery of St. Crespin and St. Crespinian required four days for its per- 
formance; and, with that view, was divided into four parts. It was also one 
of those Mysteries, which, like our English Mysteries, were appropriated to 
different companies of trades; it, as we are informed in two memoranda on 
the wrappers of the volumes, belonged to the Shoemakers of Paris. Unfortu- 
nately the First Day is lost, and we have only the three others, which, however, 
were probably the most interesting, and the best, and they contain many pas- 
sages which may truly be called fine. 

The part of the Man possessed by a Devil, in the fourth part of this Mys- 
tery, is particularly curious, the more so as being an attempt at the comic. 
He is, in fact, in the list of ‘‘ Personnages,”’ called “ le Fol,”’ and his servant 
“ le Vallet du Fol,” and what is more, the latter takes great authority upon 
himself, and beats his master soundly when the latter misbehaves himself. The 
Devils also, as in all similar productions, are rather droll personages. The 
part they play is generally to carry off the Pagans who are killed in the attempt 
to put the Saints to death, and here they meet with no opposition; but not 
yet satisfied, they come also, at the period of their martyrdom, which occurs 
on the third day of the performance, to carry off the Saints themselves, if they 
ean find their opportunity. Satan himself, as the most cunning, appears very 
early at the place prepared for the execution, and exults in the hope that, as 
neither the Virgin Mary nor any of her messengers are arrived, he shall be 
able to carry them away before any one is aware of him. He is, however, 
miserably disappointed ; for our Lady, with her Son, and the angels Gabriel, 
Raphael, and Uriel, soon after enter, and Christ sees the Evil One :-— 


. 
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** Ne te veullez plus cy tenir ; Do’nt thou stop here any longer ; 
Va-t’en de ce lieu, ennemis ; Get out of this place, enemy ; 
Povoir n’aras sur mes amis : Thou shalt not have power over my 
Va-t’en de cy! Get thee hence ! [friends : 
SATHAN. SATAN. 
Haro! las! haro! que’est cecy? Help! alas! help! what is here ? 
Le deable vous ont fait venir; The devils have sent you here ; 
J’estoye venu cy querir I was come here to seek 
Les ames de ces maleureux ; The souls of these wretches ; 
Or voy-ge bien qu’avoir les veulx. Now I see well that you intend to have 
Las! que feray ? Alas! what shall I do? (them. 
Nostre Dame. Our Lapy. 
Mes amis, sans prendre délay, My friends, without any delay, 
Alés cel ennemi hors mettre Go and turn out the enemy 
De ce lieu, quant le Roy célestre, From this place, since the King of Heaven, 
Mon doux Enfant, le veult ainsi ; My sweet Child, wills it so ; 
Boutés-les hors, puisque ainssi Put him out, since thus 
Est ordonné. It is ordained. 
GABRIEL. GABRIEL. 
Faulx Sathanas, mal ordonné, False Satan, ill treated 
Seras de nous. Passe de cy! Thou shalt be by us. Out of the way! 
Tien! et tien! tune pués ycy Take that! and that! (beats him) thou 
Plus demourer. Remain longer. [can’st not here 
RAPHAEL. RAPHAEL. 
Se ne t’en vas, moult endurer If thou dost not fly, to suffer much 
Te ferons d’ennuy et de haire. Hurt and grief we will make thee. 
Tien! va-t’en vuide se repaire ! Take that! (beats him) get out! quit 
Appertement. Directly. (this place 
SATHAN. SATAN. 
Haro! haro! que de tourment Help! help! how much torment 
Me faittes souffrir et porter ! You make me suffer and endure ! 
Deables vous voudrent apporter The devils have brought you 
En ce lieu pour moy donner paine. In this place to punish me. 
A grant paine ay-ge mon alaine, With great difficulty I draw my breath, 
Tant ay de tourment et de rage. So much have I of torment and rage. 
Haro! lasse! Haro! j’esrage ! Help! alas! help! I go mad! 
Fouir m’en fault.’’ I must fly hence. 


We have only to add, that this beautiful volume is embellished with a fac- 
simile of the manuscript. 

Frére’s edition of the curious miracle play of Robert the Devil, a Norman 
hero, whose story is known in this country by the old English version 
reprinted in Thoms’s curious and valuable collection of Early Prose Ro- 
mances, is also a handsome book, though not got up in the splendid style of 
the foregoing, and is moreover an extremely cheap book. It is also embel- 
lished by a very nice fac-simile, including an illumination. It is preceded by 
a curious Notice historique, of which we shall have occasion to say more here- 
after, is accompanied by notes, and is followed by long extracts from the 
ancient romance on the same hero, and from old Norman Chronicles. The 
Mystery of Robert the Devil is written much in the same style as that of St. 
Crespin and St. Crespinian, and is distinguished by the same short line at the 
end of each person’s speech, which rhymes with the first line of the next 
speech. It has also some comic scenes. 

We take this opportunity of mentioning a beautiful little book recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Silvestre, printed in black and red, and truly executed avec luxe, 
as the catalogue expresses it. It is entitled the Pas Salhadin, and is a poetical 
account of a marvellous rencontre which is said to have taken place between 
the infidels and the Christians in the days of crusading, and which added 
greatly to the glory of our first Richard. In his introduction, M. Trebutien, 
the editor, compares the story with an incident of Richard’s history, the rais- 
ing the siege of Jaffa, of which he has printed an account from an old manu- 
script Chronicle of Flanders. At the end are some curious historical notes on 
the poem. , 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Works of Cowper. By R. Southey. 


THE late editors and biographers of 
Cowper have done little more than re- 
tread the circle of Hayley’s criticisms 
and remarks, adding, as they went 
along, a precious sprinkling of their 
own peculiar opinions: the last editor 
was totally deficient even in the com- 
mon knowledge of literature, and de- 
formed his edition by blunders the 
most obvious and gross. 

Mr. Southey has brought to his 
labour of love, all that could be de- 
sired of extensive information, tem- 
perate judgment, sound criticism, and 
experienced habits of writing. In the 
present volume, his account of the 
men of genius, who were the early 
friends or contemporaries of Cowper, 
is of much interest; and reflects light 
on the Poet’s own studies, habits of 
composition, trains of thought, and 
modes of expression. How strongly 
many of Cowper’s lighter poems re- 
semble those of his friend Lloyd—how 
similar in many respects is the struc- 
ture of his longer verse to that of 
Churchill—how much of the same 
easy, natural, playful wit of the former 
shines in many of Cowper’s pages; 
how much of the strong satirical in- 
dignation of the other—thus far is the 
impression of the habits of his early 
companions visible inCowper’s poetry: 


Deliciz et lepores mei, 


but both in versification and in thought, 
in his great Poem he owned no mas- 
ter. The style and manner of the 
Task are all his own. 

In this volume, Mr. Southey has 
supplied some previous deficiencies, 
and rectified some errors that have 
been of long standing and generally 
received; so that there is more truth 
in his narrative than in that of any 
previous biographer. The reflections 
he intersperses are judicious and ele- 
gant. The style in which they are 
conveyed, easy, flowing, and suited 
to the subject. We shall look for- 
ward to the other volumes, with a 
conviction that we shall be rewarded 
by a rich circle of literature sur- 
rounding the biography of the Poet, 
being opened to us. The only ques- 
tion we are inclined to ask is, whether 
nothing more could be collected of 
John Cowper, the poet’s brother, than 
is here given? We mentioned him in 
our review of Mr. Grimshawe; and 
our belief is, that he was a profound 
critical scholar, as well as a very ac- 
complished ran. We will now, ‘in 
conclusion, favour our readers with a 
Latin letter of Cowper’s ; we presumé 
the only one he ever wrote. It is well 
worth preservation, for it is charac- 
teristic of the author; though we 
should have expected better Latinity 
from the pupil of V. Bourne.—Letter 
to C. Rowley, Esq. Lond. Aug. 1758 : 


Qui Gallicé scripsisti, responsum habes Latinum; non quia linguam hance 


satis calleo, sed istam quia nimis ignoro. 
Dum tu Rhadamanthum tuum, quicunque is est, per villas atque 


certe scivi. 


Literas Anglicanas te contemturum 





oppida sectaris, majori, ut ais, opere quam lucro; ego neque laborans nec 
lucrum sperans, otiosam, ideoque mihi jucundissime vitam ago; neque rus tibi 
invideo, lutulentum scilicet, et impestivo alluvio quotidie obrutum. <Aliquande 
autem et ego in suburbana rura, amicum vel amicam visurus, proficiscor : breve 
est iter, quod vel pede vel curru conducto facile perficias ; perraro enim, et nun- 
quam nisi coactus, in caballum ascendo, quippe qui nates teneras habeo, quas 
exiguus usus contundit et dilaceror. Triduum nuper, ville quam dicunt 
Greenwich commoratus sum. O beatum Triduum, quod si Triennium fuisset, 
immortalitatem superis minime invidissem. Puellulam ibi amabilem et amatam, 
de qua szpius tibi locutussum,inveni. Ea virgo est etate (annis natu sedecim) 
ut dies singuli novum aliquod decus ad formam efferant. Modestia, et quod 
mirum videtur in foemina, taciturnitate est maxima; quando autem loquitur, 
crederes Musam loqui. Hei mihi! quod sidus tam clarum aliospectat. India 
Occidenta!i oriundum, illuc rediturum est, mihi nil preter suspiria et lacrymas 
relicturum. Tu me amore sentes torqueri—ego te lascivia. 


Gent. Mac. Vot, V. 3K 
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loci nequeo satis laudare. Ludi 
nostra vero lingua, sunt constituti. 


Review.—Osler's Life of Lord Exmouth. 


Paucis abhic diebus ad Hortos Bone Marie* sum profectus. 


(June, 


Delicias ejus 


Ludi scenici qui ibi exhibentur, more Italorum, 
Partes quas recitationes vocant, ridicule 
sunt ultra modum; Cantilene autem suavissime. 


Unum hoc timidum, ne 


sub Dio sedentem, tussis occupet vel febris. : 
Quod ad amicum nostrum Alston attinet, neque epistolam mihi misit quem- 


libet, neque missurum reor. 


Scio enim jamdudum ignavam hominis naturam 


et obliviosam. Si videris, objurgationes aliquas a me in eum co.ufer, culumque 


meum osculetur, jube.—Vale. 





Life of Lord Exmouth. By Edward 
Osler, Esq. 1836. 

THIS volume ought to rank among 
the first biographical works we pos- 
sess of our great naval commanders. 
The subject of it was a person of the 
most eminent talents, of the best 
disciplined mind, of the highest cou- 
rage, and of the greatest sagacity and 
prudence; while the biographer has 
performed his pleasing task, in a man- 
ner most creditable to his judgment 
and taste. We hardly know any 
volume which we have lately met with, 
in which we have been more deeply 
interested. It records a series of great 
achievements, wrought by noble per- 
severance and energy of mind: it re- 
cords the history of a man rising to 
honours, wealth, and distinction, from 
adverse and obscure circumstances, 
simply and singly by the force of his 
own character. In short, it is the his- 
tory of one of our greatest naval com- 
manders ; the brilliancy of whose 
reputation was only less known, be- 
cause it was obscured by the still 
greater splendour of Nelson’s. The 
world seldom can afford to have two 
favorites; one hero eclipses another 
in her esteem: the great naval favo- 
rite, and most justly, was Nelson ; 
and Lord Exmouth was content to fall 
into the second grade, among such 
men as Lord St. Vincent, Collingwood, 
Trowbridge, Duncan, Cornwallis ;—all 
of whom were worthy of the first 
honours which a grateful country 
could bestow, and who may justly 
boast that only ene name precedes 
them in the rolls of Fame. Weare not 
fond, generally speaking, of making 
comparisons, because, from some data 
being omitted on one side or the other, 
or from want of the things compared 
being sufficiently similar, the com- 
parisons are seldom of much utility in 


oe et ee 


discovering truth. But in the pre- 
sent instance, we must say that we 
consider Lord Exmouth’s attack on 
Algiers to be equal in the skill with 
which it was planned, in the resources 
it displayed, in the coolness and cou- 
rage with which it was conducted, to 
any display of similar power by any 
commander during the same war: we 
do not except Aboukir or Trafalgar, 
No combinations could have been more 
judiciously formed; none more vigo- 
rously and gallantly executed. <A 
wise man knows when to rely on his 
own resources, and when to bring his 
long collected experience to bear with 
effect and success: Lord Exmouth 
with five ships achieved a victory, 
which Nelson had said demanded five 
times that number; and which the 
experienced officers of the Admiralty 
considered to be far too limited for the 
hazardous service it undertook. Its 
success proved the correctness of Lord 
Exmouth’s knowledge of his own re- 
sources, and the reliance he had on him- 
seif, without which nothing really great 
was ever achieved. The perusal of this 
work has recalled to our minds the 
splendid series of illustrious comman- 
ders which the last long war either 
formed or matured in the naval science; 
men with whom the destinies of na- 
tions in warfare might be safely trusted, 
and who wielded all the power given 
to them with a skill that lost no par- 
ticle of its influence, and left nothing 
to desire. It is impossible to read 
such works as the Lives of Nelson, 
Collingwood, and Exmouth, without 
being convinced that they were all 
perfectly masters of the science and 
practice of their profession ; that skill, 
knowledge, courage, both active and 
patient, could go no further; and that 
they performed all that men could per- 
form with the trust assigned to them. 





re ene. 
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In our naval history, from the days of 
Blake to the present, what a splendid 
catalogue of illustrious names is to be 
found! Why is it not the same in 
the annals of our military glory? Is 
it that our field of enterprise there has 
been more limited? or that it requires 
a greater combination of talent to form 
a Wellington than a Nelson? We 
are inclined to think that there is force 
in both these suppositions ; though we 
confess that we are not able by our 
knowledge to solve the different parts 
of the argument, and thus to separate 
the truth. The military art seems to 
require wider generalizations, the an- 
ticipation of more remote contingen- 
cies, finer and more complex combi- 
nations, and a greater unison of rare 
powers of mind. Perhaps the clearest 
and best notions on such a subject 
would be gained by comparing the 
actions of such a person as Lord Ex- 
mouth in this work, or Lord Nelson 
in Mr. Southey’s, with the account 
given of the system and military plans 
of Napoleon in his campaign in Spain, 
as given by Colonel Napier. Perhaps, 
after all, we should be led to conclude 
that one science was not so much su- 
perior to the other, as different from it ; 
and that each demanded talents and 
habits of mind, if not peculiar to itself, 
yet more appropriate. We have been 
led away by these reflections from the 
immediate subject of our narrative ; 
but we think we have said enough to 
excite the curiosity of those who have 
not perused this interesting and well- 
written work; it is one we could 
not abridge without a loss of all its 
spirit, and half its worth; and to 
make partial extracts from a popular 
work, seems scarcely of use. Lord 
Exmouth’s long course of glory began 
from his boyhood—for he was a hero 
from the first, and only terminated a 
few years before his death. It is stud- 
ded all over with bold enterprises, 
noble actions, and splendid victories : 
it is not even clouded with a single 
defeat, or disaster; and we hope it 
will be a manual in the hands of our 
rising seamen, to show them to what 
height courage and firmness of charac- 
ter can raise an individual, when united 
with all the private virtues, and when 
rising out of the firm basis of duty 
and principle. The more prominent 
parts of the work, are the early cam- 
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paigns in America ; the account of the 
singular defeat of the invasion of 
Ireland by the French; and the at- 
tack on Algiers. 








Nala and Damayanti, and other Poems, 
from the Sanscrit, &c. By the Rev. 
H. H. Milman, M.A. 


MR. MILMAN has added fresh 
flowers to his poetic crown by this 
very pleasing and interesting volume. 
He appears to have selected his poems 
with judgment, and he certainly has 
translated them with poetical taste 
and spirit. As far as we can judge 
from these and other poems which we 
have seen, no unimportant addition 
will be made to the history of Poetry, 
by our acquaintance with the Sanscrit. 
We have instances in the present vo- 
lume, of true poetical conception in 
many passages,—elegant description 
of the objects of nature,—pathetic and 
tender emotion,—natural expression, 
energy, and fire of feeling. Mr. Mil- 
man has given an interesting account 
of the causes of his first devoting his 
attention to Sanscrit Poetry; in ex- 
amining some of the publications of 
French and German as well as of Eng- 
lish scholars, on the subject of Indian 
poetry, he was struck with the singu- 
larity, and captivated with the beauty, 
of some of the extracts, especially from 
the great epic poems, the Mahabharat 
and the Ramayana, in their Homeric 
simplicity, so totally opposite to the 
ordinary notions entertained of all 
eastern poetry. Mr. Milman observes, 
that Mr. Wilson alone, since Sir W. 
Jones, has united a poetical genius 
with deep Sanscrit scholarship: but 
he has in general preferred the later 
and more polished period —that of Ka- 
lidasa and the Dramatists—to the 
ruder, yet not less curious and poeti- 
cal strains of the older Epic bards. 
The original verse in which the vast 
epics of Vyasa and Valmiki are com- 
posed, is called the Sloka, a distich of 
two sixteen-syllable lines, divided at 
the eighth syllable: but Mr. Milman, 
to give the narrative an easier and 
more trochaic flow, has judiciously, 
we think, departed from the structure 
of the original. We will give, as a 
specimen, an extract from Book V. de- 
scribing the Gods coming down te es- 
pouse Damayanti. 
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One and all upon the instant—rose th’ enamour’d Lords of Earth, 
Suitors all to Damayanti—in their loving haste they came. 

They the court with golden columns—rich and glittering portal arch, 
Like the lions on the mountains—enter’d they the Hall of State. 

There the Lords of Earth were seated—each upon his several throne, 

All their fragrant garlands wearing—all with pendant ear-gems rich. 
Arms were seen, robust and vigorous—as the ponderous battle-mace ; 
Some like the five-headed serpents—delicate in shape and hue, 

With bright locks profuse and flowing—fine-form’d nose and eye and brow ; 
Shone the faces of the Rajahs—like the radiant stars in heaven. 

As with serpents Bhogavati—the wide hall was full of Kings, 

As the mountain-caves with tigers—with the tiger-warriors full,— 
Damayanti in her beauty—enter’d on that stately scene, 

With her dazzling light entrancing—every eye and every soul : 

O’er her lovely person gliding,—all the eyes of those proud Kings 

There were fix’d, there moveless rested—as they gazed upon the maid. 
Then as they proclaim’d the Rajahs—(by his name was each proclaim’d), 
In dismay saw Bhima’s daughter—five in garb in form the same, 

On those forms all undistinguish’d—each from each, she stood and gazed, 
In her doubt Vidarbha’s Princess—Nala’s form might not discern, 
Whichsoe’er the form she gazed on—him her Nala, him she thought. 


Damayanti not knowing how to distinguish her lover Nala among the Gods, 


To the Gods, her only refuge—turn’d she at this trying hour, 

With her voice and with her spirit,—she her humble homage made ; 
Folding both her hands and trembling—to the Gods the maiden spake : 

‘* As when heard the swan’s sweet language—chose I then Nishadha’s King. 
By this truth I here adjure you—oh! ye Gods, reveal my Lord ; 

As in word or thought I swerve not—from my faith, all-knowing powers, 
By this truth I here adjure ye—oh! ye Gods, reveal my Lord. 

As the Gods themselves have destin’d—for my Lord, Nishadha’s King,. 
By this truth I here adjure you—oh! ye Gods, my Lord reveal. 

As my vow, so pledged to Nala—holily must be maintain’d, 

By this truth, I here adjure ye—oh! ye Gods, my Lord reveal. 

Each the form divine assume ye—Earth’s protectors, mighty Lords, 

So shall I discern my Nala,—I shall know the king of men.’’ 

As they heard sad Damayanti—uttering thus her piteous prayer, 

At her high resolve they wonder—stedfast truth and fervent love, 
Holiness of soul and wisdom—to her Lord her constant faith. 

As she pray’d, the Gods, obedient—stood with attributes reveal’d, 

With unmoisten’d skins the Immortals—saw she, and with moveless eyes, 
Fresh their dust-ursullied garlands—hover’d they, nor touch’d the earth. 
On his shadow-garland drooping—soil’d with dust and moist with sweat, 
On the earth Nishadha’s monarch—stood, confess’d with trickling eyes, 
On the Gods an instant gazed she—then upon the King of Men, 

And of right King Bhima’s daughter—named Nishadha’s King her Lord. 
Modestly the large-eyed maiden—lifted up his garment’s hem, 

Round his shoulders threw she lightly—the bright zone of radiant flowers, 
So she chose him for her husband—Nala, that high-hearted maid, &c. 


We should like to have made one or 
two more extracts from this primitive 
and singularly captivating poem,which 
we think Mr. Milman has transferred 
into English with great success; but we 
must not refuse a place to part. of 


the Brahmin’s Lament ; in which the 
speeches of the Brahmin, his wife and 


daughter (who are compelled to sur- 
render one of the family to be the re- 
past of the Giant Baka) are given; and 
in what Mr. Milman calls three sin- 
gularly pathetic Indian elegies, enforce 
each their claim to the privilege of 
suffering for the rest. We extract the 
Daughter’s Lament, with which it ends. 


Why to sorrow thus abandon’d ?—weep not thus, as all forlorn, 

Hear ye now my speech, my parents—and your sorrows may be borne. 
Me with right ye may abandon—none that right in doubt will call, 
Yield up her that best is yielded—I alone may save you all. 
Wherefore wishes man for children ?—they in need mine help will be ; 
Lo! the time is come, my parents—in your need find help in me. 
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Ever here the son by offering—or hereafter doth atone, 

Either way is he th’ atoner—hence the wise have named him son. 
Daughters too, the great forefathers—of a noble race desire, 

And I now shall prove their wisdom—saving thus from death my sire. 

Lo! my brother but an infant !—to the other world goest thou, 

In a little time we perish—who may dare to question how? 

But if first depart to heaven—he that after me was born, 

Cease our race’s sacred offerings—our offended sires would mourn. 

Without father, without mother—of my brother too bereft, 

I shall die, unused to sorrow—yet to deepest sorrow left. 

But thyself, my sire! my mother—and my gentle brother save, 

And their meet, unfailing offerings—shall our father’s spirits have. 

A second self the son, a friend the wife—the daughter’s but a grief, 

From thy grief thy daughter offering—thou of right wilt find relief. 

Desolate and unprotected—ever wandering here and there, 

Shall I quickly be, my father !—reft of thy paternal care! 

But wert thou through me, my father—and thy race from peril freed, 

Noble fruit should I have borne thee—having done this single deed. 

But if thou from hence departing—leav’st me, noblest, to my fate, 

Down I sink to bitterest misery—save, Oh save me from that state! 

For mine own sake, and for virtue’s—for our noble race’s sake, 

Yield up her who best is yielded—me thine own life’s ransom make. 

Instantly this step, the only—the inevitable take. 

Hath the world a fate more wretched—than when thou to heaven art fled, 

Like a dog to wander begging—and subsist on others’ bread. 

But my father, thus preserving—thus preserving all that ’s thine, 

I shall then become immortal—and partake of bliss divine, 

And the gods, and our forefathers—all will hail the prudent choice, 

Still will have the water offerings—that their holy spirits rejoice. 


As they heard her lamentation—in their troubled anguish deep, 

Wept the father, wept the mother—’gan the daughter too to weep. 

Then the little son beheld them—and their doleful moan he heard ; 

And with both his eyes wide open—lisped he thus his broken word. 

‘* Weep not father, weep not mother—Oh my sister, weep not so! ”’ 

First to one, and then to th’ other—smiling went he to and fro. 

Then a blade of spear-grass lifting—thus in bolder glee he said, 

** With this spear-grass will I kill him—this man-eating giant dead.’’ 
Though o’erpowered by bitterest sorrow—as they heard their prattling boy, 
Stole into the parents’ bosoms—mute and inexpressive joy. 


We hope Mr. Milman will not re- 
linquish a pursuit, so auspiciously 
commenced ; and that he will permit 


us, the uninitiated, to read the epics of 
India, in the verse of one of our own 
most accomplished and gifted poets. 





Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. By 
the Author of ‘Eugene Aram.’ 3 vols. 


WE do not know whether this will 
be called the cleverest, but we think it 
is the most pleasing and judicious 
among Mr. Bulwer’s creations of fic- 
tion. It is written in a manlier taste, 
and with more practised powers. It 
is devoid of the tawdry sentimentalism 
of Eugene Aram, and of the exagge- 
rated colouring and violent contrasts 
of Pompeii. The subject is well chosen 
—a fine canvass for the painter’s co- 
lours—and the whole is written with 
animation and force. Sometimes, yet 
but seldom, Mr. Bulwer falls back into 
the prettinesses and sensibilities with 
which he so much offended every reader 


of taste in Eugene Aram and others of 
his novels. There is still more than 
we like of descriptions of personal 
beauty, and more talk than beseems 
a good writer, of brows, foreheads, 
curling lips, and all the other parapher- 
nalia of Le Prince d’Amour ; but they 
are slight blemishes in this work; and 
indeed the only part which we are 
inclined to condemn, is the whole 
visit of Adrian de Costello to Flo- 
rence, and the circumstances attending 
it. Here, in the first place, Mr. Bul- 
wer cannot claim the merit of origi- 
nality; for we were thinking of Wil- 
son’s original and dreadfully sublime 
poem while we were reading it, with 
all its wild scenes and terrific contrasts 
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and frantic agonies. Such fearful de- 
scriptions can: hardly be drawn twice 
with success. The whole is hardly in 
keeping with the general tone of the 
story. It is something that belongs 
rather to the imaginative romance, to 
the marvellous, the supernatural. 
** Adrian had no right,” says a brother 
critic, ‘‘ to be riding about Florence, 
making love, while the city were pe- 
rishing of the plague. He had no 
right to have a charmed life; he had 
no right to be sighing for la belle Irene 
(says the critic whom we keep for the 
punning department, in which the 
Gent. Mag. has always been very 
strong), while the bell was going for 
hundreds as fair as she.”” We also 
think that the interest of the thing 
droops and decays after Rienzi’s first 
fall and departure from Rome; cha- 
racters have been primarily known; 
events developed and too much fore- 
seen, and curiosity is therefore satisfied. 
The description of the Italian nobles, 
of the Colonnas, Orsinis, &c. is often 
extremely forcible and happy, produc- 
ing fine contrasts, and of great dra- 
matic interest. Walter de Montreal 
we do not think so highly of. Quali- 
ties remote and hostile are surely at- 
tempted to be reconciled in him; the 
effect of which is, that the whole does 
not strike the mind with that compact 
and clear outline it might have had, 
had it not been too much touched on. 
Adrian de Costello is a very pleasing 
character, and appears to great advan- 
tage, and in high relief among the ruf- 
fians and rogues with whom he is sur- 
rounded. Mr. Bulwer had been pre- 
paring us by repeated hints for sume- 
thing remarkable in villainy, in order 
to diminish the surprising atrocity and 
treachery of this last act, but, we 
think, not successfully: the impres- 
sion from the character, at last is un- 
satisfactory and unapproved. In the 
hero of his tale, in his one great prin- 
cipal character of Rienzi himself, Mr. 
Bulwer,we think, has done what might 
he expected for him, amidst consider- 
able difficulties which must have at- 
tended the execution of it; though 
perhaps he has not sufficiently opened 
Rienzi’s mind to the reader during his 
early days—his first aspirings, his se- 
cret meditations, his varying thoughts, 
his manifold emotions, his doubtful 
addresses, his alternate hopes and de- 
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spondencies. Had more time been 
given to this part, it would, we think, 
have been repaid by Rienzi’s subse- 
quent ambition coming more naturally 
and expectedly out of his character 
than it now does. If our memory fail 
not, even the real life of Rienzi has 
entered more in detail in this part, than 
the fictitious narrative. If the charac- 
ter of Nina is a little overstrained, it 
may be forgiven, as she was ‘‘ a hero’s 
wife,” and had high destinies to fulfil. 
But a truce to faults :—where there is 
genius and spirit, a fertile imagination, 
and an eloquent and glowing narra- 
tive, there is praise to be given to the 
author, and delight to be received by 
the reader. But Mr. Bulwer has the 
additional claim to the skill of well 
disposing, grouping, and changing his 
scenes, and of equally diversifying and 
contrasting his characters; and we 
think the melancholy and ruthless ter- 
mination of the whole story, is most 
admirably subdued and softened by a 
single parting touch :—the solitary boat 
that was sailing down the Tiber, waft- 
ing Adrian and his Irene far from the 
horrors of the guilty city, to the repose 
and safety which their virtues and 
their love deserved.* 





The History of Audley End. To which 
are appended Notes of the Town and 
Parish of Saffron Walden, in the 
county of Essex. By Richard Lord 
Braybrooke. 4to. pp. 348, plates. 


THE same difficulty which children 
feel in beginning a letter, and which 
even critics may sometimes experience 
in commencing a review, is doubtless 
often felt by an author when he sits 
down to write his preface; in which 
some reason, or at least apology, for 
the production of a new book seems 
necessary, before he makes the usual 
acknowledgments to his friends and 
assistants. To this circumstance we 
ascribe the introductory statement of 
the noble Author of this volume, that 

‘¢ Topographical works have multiplied 
so much of late years that very few pa- 
rishes possessing any remarkable features 
remain unnoticed ; still, every attempt to 











* In vol iii. p. 184, we meet with an 
expression which we do not consider as 
English :—‘ He listened smilingly to the 
sparkling remarks of Nina, and ENDUING 
his mask and disguise, said,’ &c. 
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render these local histories more complete 
ought to be sanctioned by those who feel 
an interest in such subjects.”’ 

Now, this remark, though not 
verbally inaccurate, will certainly 
convey an erroneous impression to 
those unacquainted with the state of 
our topographical literature. It is per- 
fectly true that few, or no, parishes 
in England remain wholly unnoticed; 
but it is a very small proportion, in 
comparison with the surface of the 
country, that have even been under- 
taken to be described. ‘The most obvi- 
ous ‘‘ remarkable features” of the 
country generally may also have ob- 
tained the cursory notice of popular 
writers on such subjects; yet, even of 
the visible ‘‘ remarkable features,’”’ we 
are convinced that many, particularly 
in ancient architecture, are yet un- 
known, whilst of the memorable his- 
torical features, which remain only in 
unexplored records, how much has still 
to be recovered and arranged. 

In fact, a very great proportion of 
the parishes of England are yet unno- 
ticed except by Topographical Diction- 
aries; and of those which have found 
topographers, how few have been treat- 
ed in the right spirit or after a good 
plan ; how few indeed have been de- 
scribed in manner that can be deemed 
complete or even satisfactory. We 
must either ascribe Lord Braybrooke’s 
sentiment to the awkwardness of be- 
ginning a preface; or must suppose 
that he has become a very good topo- 
grapher intuitively, with little know- 
ledge of the works of his predecessors. 

We observe, however, that by the 
time his Lordship arrives at the close 
of the same preliminary essay, he ap- 
pears, as if warmed by the subject, to 
take another and very different view. 
We then find he has examined, and 
formed a just opinion of the defects of 
Morant; whose History of Essex, 
though possessing a high reputation— 
acquired doubtless by the utility of 
those portions of information (princi- 
pally on the modern descent of ma- 
nors) which it actually contains,—is 
still a meagre and very summary work, 
and ought not much longer to limit 
the wishes of those who are interested 
in the history and antiquities of that 
rich and populous county. 

“ Notwithstanding the exertions of 
Morant, and others who have followed in 
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the same track, and, like him, paid no 
attention to biography and architecture, 
a good parochial History of Essex is still 
a desideratum ; nor am I aware that many 
of the churches in the county have been 
properly described. If, then, this attempt 
to illustrate a single parish should awaken 
the spirit of topographical research in the 
neighbourhood, and lead to the extension 
of the plan which I have commenced, my 
labours will be amply compensated; and 
much should I rejoice to witness the com- 
pletion of such an undertaking before the 
remaining antiquities shall have disap- 
peared, and every tradition connected 
with them be forgotten.”’ 


In these latter sentiments of Lord 
Braybrooke we heartily concur, and 
wish every success to so desirable an 
undertaking, so auspiciously proposed, 
and we may add so delightfully com- 
menced. 

Lord Braybrooke’s collections were 
originally intended for the illustration 
only of his own magnificent mansion 
of Audley End; and those relating to 
the parish of Saffron Walden at large 
have been formed as accessory to them: 
the former subject very fairly retains 
the precedence, and they divide the 
volume nearly equally between them. 

Audley End arose upon the ruins of 
the Abbey of Walden, and derived its 
name from Lord Chancellor Audley, 
to whom the possessions of that mo- 
nastery were granted by King Henry 
the Eighth. The palace, the size of 
which was very extraordinary, was 
erected by the Earl of Suffolk, when 
Lord Treasurer, in the reign of James 
the First. The present mansion con- 
sists of portions of that structure; the 
greater part having been removed, at 
various times, on account of the ex- 
pense of repairs. 

The work is divided into chapters, 
an arrangement which we think is of 
much advantage, as well in treating 
of topography as of other branches of 
knowledge. 

The first contains the descent of the 
property, with biographical notices of 
its owners. From the Norman con- 
quest, Walden belonged to the family 
of Mandeville, afterwards Earls of 
Essex, who made it the head of their 
barony, of course erecting a suitable 
castle, but of which no ruins remain. 
We give no credence to the arms im- 
puted to the early Earls of Essex (note 
in p. 4), who in fact lived before the 
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use of those insignia. See the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. xcrx. ii. 517. 

The manor of Walden descended, 
with the earldom of Essex, through 
the Bohuns, and then through the 
Staffords, until forfeited by the Duke 
of Buckingham to the Crown in the 
time of Richard the Third. It was 
afterwards united to the monastic 
estates in the grant to Lord Chancellor 
Audley. Lord Braybrooke’s memoir 
of that eminent personage is fuller and 
more complete than any previously 
published. It has been ascertained 
from the Burgesses book at Colches- 
ter that he was descended from a 
family of gentry at Earl’s Colne, in 
Essex; a fact unknown to Dugdale, 
though he correctly states that the 
Chancellor was not related to the Lords 
Audley. He became a great instru- 
ment in the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, first, as Speaker of the House 
of Commons during the six years of 
the “‘ Black Parliament,’”’ and after- 
wards as Lord Chancellor for a period 
of twice that duration. Several curi- 
ous and important letters of his writ- 
ing are introduced into the memoir 
from the Cottonian MSS. He was 
the founder of Magdalenecollege, Cam- 
bridge, the mastership of which has 
remained in the private patronage of 
the possessors of Audley End, and is 
now held by Lord Braybrooke’s bro- 
ther. 

The estate devolved by inheritance 
to the first Earl of Suffolk, who was 
the son of Thomas fourth Duke of Nor- 
folk, by his second wife Margaret 
Audley, daughter of the Chancellor. 
Thence it descended through the elder 
line of the house of Suffolk, which 
consisted of ten Earls, with the excep- 
tion of thirty-two years, during which 
it was partially alienated to the 
Crown, the house and park having 
been purchased by King Charles the 
Second, to be used as a Royal Pa- 
lace. Asthe purchase money was never 
fully paid, its return to the Suffolk fa- 
mily was easy. On the death of the 
tenth Earl, in 1745, 

‘* As soon as it transpired that Lord 
Suffolk had left no will, Thomas second 
Earl of Effingham entered upon the house 
and property without molestation. His 
pretensions, indeed, appeared unquestion- 
able ; for he claimed under a deed bearing 
date March 31, 1721, by which Charles- 
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William, then Earl of Suffolk, after suf- 
fering a recovery of his Essex estates, had 
resettled them upon his kinsmen then 
Lords Effingham, and their heirs male, in 
case of the failure of the heirs male of hig 
own body, and of his uncles Edward and 
Charles Howard, which had actually taken 
place. Unluckily, however, it turned out 
upon investigation, that the deed of reco- 
very above mentioned was invalid, because 
James third Earl of Suffolk had, in 1687, 
made a settlement of his Essex and Cam. 
bridgeshire estates to diverse uses therein 
specified, with remainder to himself in fee; 
and, the entails thereby created being spent, 
the remainder or reversion in fee came into 
possession. The representatives of the 
daughter of Earl James were consequently 
induced to commence legal proceedings 
against Lord Effingham, upon the ground 
that Earl Charles-Wiiliam was only te- 
nant for life, and could therefore have no 
power of creating an entail, and that they 
were de facto the righi heirs’ — 


and they were successful. Lord Ef- 
fingham thus lost the estates; and, 
though he retained possession of the 
house and park, to which, in conse- 
quence of the previous alienation to 
the Crown, the same law did not apply, 
he was naturally not unwilling to sell 
them to Lady Portsmouth, the coheir 
to whom the adjoining property was 
apportioned. Her ladyship bequeathed 
them in 1762 to her nephew Sir John 
Whitwell, in whose favour the abey- 
ance of the barony of Howard de Wal- 
den was afterwards determined; and 
who was also, by creation, the first 
Lord Braybrooke. He died in 1797, 
and was succeeded by his adopted heir, 
the father of the noble author of this 
work. 

The second chapter is occupied by 
the history of the Abbey, of which we 
need only say that it is somewhat too 
summarily treated, as there are cer- 
tainly materials, both historical and 
topographical, for its more ample elu- 
cidation. But we are aware that 
whilst the author was engaged on this 
early part of his task, he scarcely in- 
tended more than a description of the 
mansion. 

The third chapter gives the history 
of the original Audley End, including 
two visits of Queen Elizabeth; the 
fourth contains the history of the splen- 
did palace. It appears that the name 
of the architect, which was only sus- 
pected by Horace Walpole, has been 
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recently ascertained by “‘a curious 
volume of original plans and drawings, 
made by John Thorpe himself, formerly 
preserved at Warwick Castle, but pur- 
chased by Sir John Soane at the sale 
of the library of the Hon. Charles Gre- 
ville.’ The fegtures of this great edifice 
are fully preserved in a set of plates, 
engraved by (or for) Winstanley, (the 
royal architect, afterwards drowned in 
his great work of the Edystone Light- 
house,) in the reignofCharlesI1. There 
are several statements of the enormous 
expense it incurred; but no authentic 
accompts, as there are of Hatfield 
house (which Mr. Robinson has pub- 
lished in his Vitruvius Britannicus). 
This was the fifth of a series of enor- 
mous palaces, built by Lord Treasur- 
ers, whose ains in succession seems to 
have been to exceed in this respect 
every predecessor :—Basing, by the 
Marquis of Winchester; Theobalds, 
by Lord Burleigh; Knole, by the Earl 
of Dorset; Hatfield, by the Earl of 
Salisbury ; and Audley End, by the 
Earl of Suffolk. Of these, Knole and 
Hatfield (we need not regard the recent 
injuries of the latter, which will doubt- 
less be repaired) alone remain entire. 
Their successors, Cranfield, Ley, and 
Weston, were men of less prosperous 
fortune and fewer opportunities. 

King James the First was at least 
twice a visitor at Audley End; and 
on one of those occasions he is said to 
have remarked that the house was too 
large for a King, though perhaps very 
suitable for a Lord Treasurer. 

The old descriptions of Audley End, 
given by Evelyn, Cosmo III., Pepys, 
and Cole, are interesting; as are the 
annals of its occupation as a royal re- 
sidence, and the other particulars Lord 
Braybrooke has collected. The fifth 
chapter describes the house in its pre- 
sent state, together with the pictures, 
the grounds, &c. 

The portrait of Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerset; is stated to be 

‘* In the robes of the Bath, which order 
was conferred upon him in 1603; but as 
he is represented with the collar and 
George, and the garter, the motto of which 
is worked in pearls, round his left knee, in 
all probability these ornaments were added 
long after the picture was painted, upon 
= "Se the higher order of knight- 

ood.’ 


But the Earl was never a Knight of 
Gent. Mage. Vou. V. 
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the Bath; the Sir Robert Kerr, so 
created in 1603, was the same who 
became second Earl of Lothian in 
1609. 

A portrait at Audley End of King 
George the Second, at the age of 76, 
painted by Pine, is supposed to be the 
only original portrait in existence of 
that monarch, who had an insurmount- 
able aversion to sitting for his picture. 
The library contains a splendid MS. 
Psalter, executed for the monastery of 
Gorlestone, in Suffolk, in the reign of 
Edward 1.; and a copy of the Aldus 
Pliny on large paper, which is only 
paralleled by one other in the Maglia- 
bechi library at Florence. 

We bave left little room to notice 
the latter half of the volume; and 
must therefore content ourselves with 
remarking that it comprises a very 
excellent and well digested collection 
of materials relative to the history of 
Saffron Walden; and that we trust it 
is an earnest of what Lord Braybrooke 
is about to perform for at least the 
neighbouring parts of the County of 
Essex. 

Ample particulars are given of the 
cultivation of Saffron, from which the 
town derived its prenomen, early in 
the reign of Edward III. Saffron is 
mentioned as a titheable produce in 
the parish in 1444; and it was so ex- 
tensively cultivated at the close of the 
sixteenth century, ‘‘ that the quantity 
grown exceeded the demand, and the 
Crokers (for so the saffron farmers are 
styled by Holinshed) gave one half of 
the flowers to those who picked the 
other, and compietely glutted the 
market.”” Dr. Douglas, who wrote in 
1723, estimated the charge of culti- 
vating an acre with saffron at 23/. 12s. ; 
and, supposing twenty-six pounds to 
be produced in three seasons, worth 
on an average 30s. a pound, the clear 
profit was assumed to amount to 13). 
15s. The uncertainty of the crop, and 
the great importation of foreign saf- 
fron, diminished its cultivation during 
the last century, until by the year 
1790 it had disappeared entirely from 
the neighbourhood. The extreme fluc- 
tuation in the prices, isshown by the 
following extracts from the records of 
the town, showing the cost of a single 
pound when purchased to be were 
to royal or other distinguished visi- 
tors :— 
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1614..3 3 4 1665..4 1 10 
1631..0 18 O 1689..3 0 O 
1647..1 2 0 1717..1 6 6 


A very complete account is given of 
the church and its monuments, among 
which are those of Lord Chancellor 
Audley, and of Sir Thomas Smyth, 
Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and the volume has the advantage of 
being published at a time when the 
history of the late Corporation is just 
complete.- 


‘¢ While this sheet was passing through 
the press, the Municipal Regulation Bill 
received the royal assent, by which the 
whole constitution of the Corporation of 
Walden is completely changed, 

Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 

fEtas. 
The matter contained in the preceding 
pages has become a history of by-gone 
times.”’ 


Of the late Corporation, on which at 
the investigation in 1834 not an impu- 
tation was thrown, Lord Braybrooke 
and his two predecessors in the title 
were successively recorders. 

In the concluding chapter are me- 
moirs of the following eminent natives 
of the town :—Humphrey de Waleden, 
Roger Walden, Thomas Waldensis, 
Sir Thomas Smyth, Gabriel, Richard, 
and John Harvey, and Peter Ward. 

The volume is embellished with nu- 
merous plates, and with some beau- 
tiful wood-cut vignettes, on which we 
must warmly compliment the engraver, 
John Byfield, as they are quite in a 
new style, more nearly resembling that 
of a spirited etching than any we have 
seen before. The printing is equally 
beautiful; and on the whole we think 
we cannot conyey a better idea of this 
handsome volume, than by comparing 
it with the History of Hengrave by 
Mr. Gage, in doing which we know 
we shall recall agreeable recollections, 
which will be seconded by the circum- 
stance that that accomplished Anti- 
quary has materially assisted in the 
arrangement and revision of the pre- 
sent work. 

We conclude by extracting a curious 
note, hitherto we believe unknown, 
relative to Northumberland House at 
Charing Cross. 


“ The story related by Nott in his Life 
of Lord Surrey, of Lord Northampton 
having presented this house to Theophilus 
Lord Walden, as a new year’s gift, is 
without foundation. He bequeathed it by 
will to his nephew Thomas Earl of Suf- 
folk. Nor did it, as has been often as- 
serted, form part of the marriage portion 
of Lady Elizabeth Howard, wife of Alger- 
non Earl of Northumberland; who pur- 
chased the mansion of the Suffolk family 
after the death of Earl Theophilus for 
15,0007. 

‘ Sept. 1642.—Received for Suffolk 
House, sold to the Earl of North- 
umberland, 15,0002. 

‘ The Countess’s portion, paid at the 
same time, 5,000/.’ 

MS. Book of Accounts of James Earl of 
Suffolk, in the Public Library, Cam- 
bridge.’’ 

So that, in fact, the Earl bargained 
to take the house and a wife together, 
for 10,0001. 


The Schoolboy; a Poem. By Thomas 
Maude, 4.M. 

IT is impossible to call this a finished 
Poem, or one that exhibits any par- 
ticularly poetic genius; yet it is not 
without merit. It is written in a 
style familiar, yet by no means vul- 
gar; the sentiments are natural, and 
flow from the subject; the descrip- 
tions such as the mind dwells upon 
with satisfaction and delight :—it is, 
in fact, fresh with the morning dews of 
life. There are some expressions we 
do not approve, as retro-visions, lim- 
ner’s eye; but on the whole there is 
not much to object to on the score of 
taste. The Poem is dedicated to the 
author’s wife; (Happy woman! to 
possess a poet, when most wives are 
forced to put up with prose husbands) 
and we shall extract a view of the do- 
mestic circle. Mrs. Maude’ is sup- 

osed to be putting an edging of lace 
on her cap; and Mr. Maude, leaning 
back in his chair, and his slippers 
on a fauteuil, is reading to her an ode 
he has just composed on the River 
Tyne, and which she pronounced his 
chef-d’ceuvre. 
E’en he, by gentle ties, forbid to roam, 
Shall share the charm in patrimonial home ; 


While fancy hears the angry tempest rave ; 
Each breeze but freshens life’s unstagnant wave. 


(Here Mrs. Maude said she did not 
like ‘ unstagnant.’) 


Far, far from Folly’s mindless noise removed, 
Where he secure may taste each bliss beloved. 
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In a sweet spot to running waters clear, _ 
With hills, and streams, and groves inviting 


near. 
His book-chamber — chaste, shadowy, — shall 
afford 


Gems from all climes, in various orders stored. 
There shall the stars of Fame their light im- 


There Sz es mend, and Poets wake the heart. 
Oft, too, the angel of his youth shall sit 
A dear companion in his bower of wit. 
(Here Mrs. Maude looked up, and 
lost a stitch.) 
Born of a gentle and a nee race, 
With beauty—but not all upon her face ; 
Rightly endow’d—yet feminine in mind, 
In taste, thought, unaffected—yet refined, 
With sympathies to warmest feelings true, 
And eyes love-darting—whether black or blue ; 
Yet, for her sake, the classic groves among, 
He’ll cull the bloom of Science and of Song ; 
Catch from her eye the mutual kindling spark, 
Love from her tongue the sweetly-naive re- 
mark ; 
And in the endless sympathies of Mind 
Perpetual spring's of sweetest rapture find, &c. 
«Thank ye, my dear,—very pretty! 
(said Mrs. Maude), very pretty in- 
deed ; only, my eyes are not exactly 
blue ;—but that will do for the present, 
as it’s tea-time ; and I like the teapot 
always to have time to draw.” 


Some account of the Life and Writings 
of Clement, Bishop of Alexandria. 
By John, Bishop of Lincoln. 

THE Bishop’s design in his work 
(he informs us) was ‘to collect, for 
the use of the theological student, 
those passages of Clement’s Writings 
which serve to illustrate the history, 
the doctrines, and the practice of the 
Church at his day.” This he has 
effected in a manner worthy of his 
high reputation ; and has produced a 
work which will be useful fo the stu- 
dent, not only, as the Bishop says, in 
its primary purpose, but as an ad- 
mirable Scholiast on the writings, 
language, and general opinions of 
Clemens ; and also, as containing oc- 
casionally some very valuable opinions, 
sometimes on the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, sometimes on the disputes or 
differences of the early writers and 
fathers, by the Bishop himself. What 
the Bishop observes at the conclusion 
of his work, is most just: ‘‘ That among 
the early fathers, there is none whose 
writings will more amply repay the 
labour bestowed upon them by the 
clerical student, on account of the 
numerous quotations from the Greek 
poets and philosophers, and the nu- 
merous allusions to the customs of 
heathen antiquity which they con- 
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tain.” At the same time, we take 
leave to add this very true assertion, 
that the classical student should not 
be anxious to commence his perusal 
of the works of Clemens, before he 
himself has accumulated a good fund 
of scholarship ; for Clemens is a writer 
who requires much preparatory read- 
ing, both as a theological and classical 
writer ; also his Text, notwithstanding 
the industry of Potter, is in a very 
corrupt state indeed. We have seena 
copy of this writer collated with some 
MSS., we believe for Bentley’s use ; 
and we ourselves possess an invaluable 
copy, of which the margin through the 
two volumes in folio, is absolutely 
crowded with emendations and con- 
jectures and erasures, as well of the 
Greek text as of the Latin Version, by 
that eminent scholar Jeremiah Mark- 
land. We should also recommend to 
the young theological student, who is 
commencing the study of this author 
(besides the Bishop’s work, and Nour- 
sey’s apparatus, which are indispen- 
sable), to read carefully the account 
given of his writings, by Brucker, in 
his History of Philosophy (vol. iii. 
414), and the Lives of him by Le 
Clerc in his Bibliotheque Universelle, 
and by Cave in his Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities. Thus he will come well 
prepared to mect the difficulties of 
his author. A familiarity also with 
the doctrines of the Platonic writers 
will be necessary. A short account 
of Clemens, and an abridgment of his 
Stromata, had been given in Collin- 
son’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 96—108. 
We shall transcribe a passage from 
the Bishop’s work on the hortatory 
address to the Gentiles, as a speci- 
men of the justness of his views, and 
the simple elegance of his language : 
“The work bespeaks a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures, and with 
profane literature. He, however, who 
shall open it with an expectation of find- 
ing a systematic exposition, either of the 
evidences or doctrines of Christianity, 
will be greatly disappointed. In order 
justly to appreciate its merits, we must 
carry ourselves back to the times in which 
it was written, and endeavour to obtain a 
correct picture of the moral and religious 
condition of the Gentile world; of the 
modes of thinking and reasoning then 
prevalent. - I have said elsewhere (in his 
Work on Tertullian, p. 136) that we 
ought to give the Fathers credit for 
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knowing what arguments were best cal- 
culated to affect the minds of those whom 
they are addressing. It was unnecessary 
for them to establish by a long train of 
reasoning the probability that a revelation 
may be made from Heaven to Man; or 
to prove the credibility of miracles. Some 
few philosophers might altogether deny 
the existence of the gods; others, ad- 
mitting their existence, might deny that 
they interfered in the concerns of men: 
but the majority, both of the learned and 
unlearned, were fixed in the belief that 
the Deity exercised an immediate control 
over the human race, and consequently 
felt no disposition to reject that which 
purported to be a communication of His 
Will, They would rather inquire of him 
who professed to be the bearer of such a 
communication, as the Athenians did of 
St. Paul—What is this new Doctrine 
whereof thou speakest ?—and would judge 
of its pretensions to a Divine origin, not 
by external evidence, but by what it 
taught and enjoined. Accustomed as 
they were to regard the various systems 
proposed by the teachers of philosophy 
as matters of curious speculation, de- 
signed to exercise the understanding, not 
to influence the conduct, the chief diffi- 
culty of the advocate of Christianity was 
to prevent them from treating it with 
the same levity; and to induce them to 
view it in its true light, as a revelation 
declaring truths of the highest practical 
importance ;—truths, which they could 
not disregard without endangering their 
dearest interests. 

‘¢ The point therefore at which Cle- 
mens aims in his Hortatory address, is 
to show the infinite superiority of the 
Gospel, to the religious systems, if sys- 
tems they could be called, and to the 
philosophy of the Gentile world. With 
respect to the former, his task was easy. 
He had only to contrast the objects of 
Christian and heathen worship—the all- 
powerful, all-wise, and all-present God, 
to whom the Christian bent his knee, 
with the frail and the vicious, and mon- 
strous deities with which Polytheism had 
filled the universe. He had only to 
contrast the pure and spiritual service 
which the Gospel enjoined, with the im- 
pure and sensual and degrading rites by 
which the Heathen strove to propitiate 
their deities. It is true that Idolatry 
possessed, in the corruption of human 
nature, a stronghold from which it could 
with difficulty be dislodged. It retained 
men under its dominion by the gratifi- 
cations which it afforded to their licen- 
tious appetites ; but it was indefensible 
by argument: its advocates, when pressed, 
could only plead prescription in its be- 


half; could only allege the authority of 
their forefathers, and declaim on the dis- 
credit of forsaking, for a religion which 
was the growth of yesterday, opinions 
and usages, and rites, which had been 
handed down to them from the remotest 
antiquity. Hence it was that the earliest 
apologists of Christianity employed so 
much labour in proving the superior an. 
tiquity of Moses, and showing that the 
Gentile philosophers were indebted to hig 
writings for whatever their own contained, 
in any degree approximating to the truth, 
concerning the Divine Nature, or the 
obligations of morality. They wished to 
convince the defenders of Heathenism, 
that even on the ground of antéquity, 
Christianity was entitled to the prefe- 
rence.’ 

We are sorry that the limits of our 
space, which we find always too nar- 
row when we meet with a book like 
this, will not allow us to extract other 
passages of importance: but the work 
we consider too valuable an addition 
to one branch of our theological 
library to be ever overlooked by the 
student, or indeed by any reader of 
the Fathers; for much that is here 
said of one author, will illustrate and 
explain others, 








Tae Free Course of the Word: a Ser- 
mon preached at Windsor Castle, 
Oct. 4, 1835, by Charivs Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. 


THIS is a very excellent Discourse ; 
just in its reasoning, sound in its doc- 
trine, animated and elegant in its 
language. Having taken the text, 
“* Finally,. brethren, pray for us, that 
the Word of the Lord may have free 
course and be glorified, even as it is 
with you,” the Bishop points out the 
evidence that the Lord has answered 
the prayer of his saints ; First, by the 
unexampled diffusion of the Holy 
Scriptures : 

‘‘ Three hundred years ago (he ob- 
serves) there was a famine of the Word 
of the Lord throughout the Land. No 
Englishman could read in his own tongue 
the whole of the wonderful Works of 
God. Men hungered after the Bread of 
Life, and were fed with the chaff and 
husks, instead of the solid and nutritious 
truths of the Gospel. They asked for all 
the words of the Book, and their teachers 
bade them be contented with a portion. 
They inquired what they should do to be 
saved ; and they whose lips should have 
kept knowledge, made the Word of God 
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of none effect through their Traditions, 
and taught for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. The listeners in the tem- 
ple were sent away empty. True it was, 
that the fountain had been opened, and 
over it was written that gracious inscrip- 
tion, ‘Ho! every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the Waters;’ ‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.’ But the hand-writing was blot- 
ted out; and a great stone was roll- 
ed over the Well of Living Waters; 
and the stone was sealed, and a watch 
was set; so as to verify, as it were, a 
second time, the declaration of the Pro- 
phet, ‘That in that day should the fair 
virgins and young men faint for thirst.’ 
True it was that Christ had rent away 
the veil which hid from view the holy of 
holies; but it had been obscured again 
with a cloud yet more impenetrable: the 
casket lay on the altar; but none, save 
the learned and wise, were skilled to un- 
lock the jewel. To the great mass of the 
people, Revelation was shrouded in mys- 
tery; the light of Truth was quenched; 
the Word of Life had beeome a dead 
letter ;’ &c. 

In this part of his discourse, the 
Bishop has put together a very inte- 
resting account from Lewis, Burnet, 
Collier, and other writers, of the pro- 
gressive admittance of the Scripture 
into the country, and of each enlarged 
permission, slowly taking one step in 
advance of its predecessor. At length 
the breath of the monarch unloosed 
the shackles with which it was held. 
‘« If there be no heresies in it,”’ said 
Henry, ‘‘ then in God’s name let it go 
abroad among our people.” It did 
go, but very timidly and with many 
restrictions, which the Bishop has 
contrasted with the multitude of im- 
pressions now annually published by 
our two leading Societies, and diffused 
over every quarter of the globe. 

Thesecond evidence the Bishop finds, 
is in the blessings which have attended 
the diffusion of the Word, and of its 
ameliorating effects upon the personal 
and public happiness of mankind. 
After having described shortly, but 
forcibly, the fruit which the world 
produces, and described its selfish 
sensual children, and their ungodly 
struggles, their unenlightened views, 
their uncharitable feelings, and their 
idolatrous hearts, he compares that 
individually and nationally, with “the 
face of a country which God has con- 
verted !”” 
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‘* Can we not, he says, distinguish the 
recognition of a purer standard of holi- 
ness? of the details of domestic duty? 
of the obligations of the holy law? of 
the doctrine of love in all its enlarged 
bearings ? have we not reason to be thank- 
ful for the dissemination of Scriptural 
knowledge? for the progress of personal 
religion? the increase of real piety? the 
decline of a merely nominal and formal 
profession? Are we to consider as no- 
thing the voluntary associations for the 
diffusion of the Gospel? the circulation 
of the word of God? the planting of 
missions? the elevation of the tone of 
public sentiment? the abolition of many 
old unchristian usages ? the struggles for 
facilitating the observance of the Lord’s 
Day? the love and respect paid to con- 
sistent professors of the Gospel? the ap- 
proach towards a more scriptural standard 
of doctrine and practice, which marks the 
free course of the Word of the Lord? 
an enlarged acquaintance with revealed 
truth? a peculiar effusion of divine 
grace?’’ &c. 

‘“‘The third evidence of the divine 
blessing, which accompanies the free 
course of God’s Word, is found in the 
preservation of its doctrines pure, unadul- 
terated and incorrupt, and in their work- 
ing through the Spirit effectually unte 
salvation in them that believe.’’ 

In this branch, the Bishop dwells 
justly on the boast of our Church, 
that ‘‘ the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
is the religion of Protestants.” He 
claims that as the criterion of truth; 
and will hear of no other authority, 
whether of tradition or decrees, of 
councils and conclaves of pontiffs and 
fathers for the doctrine of her chil- 
dren. The Bishop concludes with a 
strong exhortation to the fulfilment of 
the duties, and the adoption of the 
Christian virtues and graces which 
necessarily arise upon the advantages 
which he has pointed out, as having 
been graciously bestowed upon us. 

We are not surprised at his Ma- 
jesty being so much gratified with this 
very sensible and pious discourse, as to 
command its publication. We believe 
the views which it takes of the pro- 
gress of religious knowledge, and the 
influence of religious feelings among 
the people, to be correct; but as the 
Romans made a distinction between the 
plebs and the populus, so we must also 
separate the people of the country from 
the population, which we use for want 
of a better word. Below the stratum 
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of the people, there lies an enormous 
mass of the most ignorant, brutal, wild, 
ferocious, profligate, reckless, and sen- 
sual population which any country 
on earth ever possessed, and which 
the wealth and luxury of ours has 
forced up in its rankness, and which 
is in its existence dangerous and de- 
structive to all near it. 

To make the distinction clear by an 
obvious and familiar example, the 
very learned and pious minister of St. 
Giles’s parish preaches and performs 
all Christian ministerial offices to the 
people of that parish; but the popula- 
tion of that parish he can know nothing 
of except in mass: they lie below the 
possibility of his reaching them; there 
is a gulf between them; no common 
feelings unite them, from the want of 
ordinary knowledge and feeling- on 


their part. They are barbarians, living, 


in the heart of the most civilised city 
of the world ; paupers in the midst of 
employment and wealth; ruffians in 
the midst of all the refined elegances 


-of life; and atheists in the midst of 


a thousand temples; the respectable, 
and attentive, and devout congrega- 
tion of that church—what a small 
part must it form of that densely po- 
pulated parish? and where are the 
ninety and nine? The man of huma- 
nity sighs when he considers this mass 
of wretchedness and guilt; the states- 
man trembles when he beholds their 
multitude, their audacity and power ; 
the law feels every portion of its sen- 
sitive and hallowed circle for ever 
pressed against, even to its separation, 
by them ; and the ordinary constitution 
of society often temporarily shrinks 
before their sudden and uncontrollable 
invasion of its rights. This class— 
perditissima illa infamqg fex populi—is 
in a greater state of profligate misery, of 
vicious indulgence, of squalid and life- 
destroying wretchedness at this day 
than ever it has previously been. We 
do not say that the government is to 
blame, for the very cause of much of 
the increase of the mischief we de- 
plore, arose from a wise endeavour to 
remove other evils, and from the best 
intentions, and from a statesmanlike 
view of the proper policy of the coun- 
try in her commercial and financial 
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dealings. But we do say, that the 
erection and multiplication of the 
spirit shops, has, as regards this, and 
even a higher class than this, thrown 
back the civilization, injured the inde- 
pendence, soiled and wounded the mo- 
rality, disturbed the peace, and de- 
stroyed the happiness of the peo le 
more than all the endeavours of the 
wise and good can hope to repair. 
Prudence, thought, love, domestic af- 
fection, every manly virtue, every ten- 
der emotion, and every religious feel- 
ing, have been annihilated by them. 
We have witnessed scenes that would 
make even the Sybarite shudder in his 
luxurious seclusion, and that would 
force the moralist to sigh over the 
difference between a wealthy and 
ahappy land. It has been reported 
and heard with horror, that the wo- 
men of New Zealand sometimes de- 
stroy their own children in their fury. 
Is it to be disbelieved because unna- 
tural? Alas! Nature has a limit also 
assigned to her maternal influence; 
and she sorrowfully departs, when the 
vultures of the mind have taken pos- 
session of their accursed nest in the 
polluted heart. But we need not seek 
the opposing Pole to witness such 
crimes as these. Even here, in the 
very heart of Christianity, mothers 
are to be seen stripping the very 
clothes off their children, and leaving 
them absolutely bare, and shivering, 
and unprotected, to pour fresh fuel on 
to the accursed fever that is destroy- 
ing body and soul. In this fatal and 
ever-enlarging gulf, the honest indus- 
try of the man, the honour and affec- 
tion of the woman, the health and 
even life of the children, the duties of 
husband, wife, parent, are all irre- 
deemably plunged and stifled. Can 
the almost wearied eye of Hope look 
for a remedy for such gigantic evils? 
Can legislative wisdom provide and 
direct one? Can Christian love and 
energy urge on the tardy hand of so- 
cial reform? Let the virtuous and 
amiable Prelate, whose discourse has 
led us into this train of thought, be 
assured that our statements are but 
too true—may our fears also not be 
too just ! 
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The History of Rome. 
. Keightley. 


Mr. Keientiey has produced a 
work, which had long been wanting, 
and which all former compilations had 
most inadequately supplied : in one re- 
spect, it is fortunate that his History 
of Rome has appeared subsequent to 
his other productions of the same kind, 
for it has enabled him to profit by the 
sagacity and the learning of Niebuhr ; 
under whose eye, uniting the philoso- 
pher and the antiquary, as Mr. Keight- 
ley justly says, ‘‘the history of the 
earlier centuries of Rome has assumed 
an entirely new character ;” we look 
forward to Niebuhr’s sagacious views, 
as not only affecting the Roman his- 
tory, the one to which he applied them 
with such success, but as forming va- 
luable guides to the historian, in his 
progress through the earlier ages of 
other nations. When once a discovery 
has been made by a superior mind, 
and when it has pointed to the clue by 
which it was guided in its progress 
through the intricate path of inquiry, 
the first impression on our minds is, a 
wonder that it was not made long be- 
fore, and that it did not simultaneously 
occur to others. With Niebuhr’s 
views before us, we may well say with 
Mr. Keightley— 


‘It may startle some readers to find so 
much of the early history of Rome treated 
as fabulous ; and Rome’s first two kings 
presented as the mere creatures of the 
imagination. Their surprise, I assure 
them, entirely arises from ignorance of 
mythology as a science; for, were they 
well acquainted with its principles, it 
would probably be of another kind, and 
they would wonder how such palpable fic- 
tions ever came to pass for realities.”’ 


But independently of this portion of 
the work, Mr. Keightley has brought 
to the whole review of Roman history, 
a mind long exercised in historical 
knowledge,—all the attainments of a 
scholar, acquaintance with the consti- 
tution of political history of the mo- 
dern world, and, to our mind, princi- 
ples such as the wisest and soundest 
statesmen would approve. The whole 
work is very correctly written, and 
not wanting in animation and pictu- 
resqueness ; though the abridged form 
of it precludes the introduction of those 
ornaments, which add, when judi- 
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ciously disposed, such grace and splen- 
dour to the pages of Livy, and the 
historian of the Jugurthan and Cata- 
linarian wars. The characters of the 
eminent warriors or statesmen that we 
meet with in the historic path, are 
given with spirit and truth, and form 
admirable portraits. We will —not 
select, but take, one that happens to be 
nearest to us, which we meet with at 
p- 267, and which appears to us to be 
just and candid, and correct. 


‘‘ The actions of two great men, who 
were now removed from the scene, suffi- 
ciently declare their characters. As a Ge- 
neral, Hannibal is almost without an equal. 
Not a single military error can be ch 
on him; and the address with which he 
managed to keep an army composed of 
such discordant elements as his, in obe- 
dience, even when obliged to act on the 
defensive, is astonishing. The charges of 
perfidy, cruelty, and such like, made 
against him by Roman writers, are quite 
confounded and belied by facts. Nowhere 
does Hannibal’s character appear so great, 
as when, after the defeat at Zana, he with 
unbroken spirit applied his great mind to 
the reform of political abuses, and the 
restoration of the finances, in the hopes of 
once more raising his country to indepen- 
dence. Here he shone the true patriot. 
The character of his rival (Scipio) has 
come down to us under the garb of pane- 
gyric; but, even after making all due de- 
ductions, much remains to be admired. 
His military talents were doubtless con- 
siderable ; of his civil virtues we hear but - 
little; and we cannot therefore judge of 
him asa statesman. Though a high aris- 
tocrat, we have seen that he would not 
hesitate to lower the authority of the 
Senate by appealing to the people, in the 
gratification of his ambition ; and we cer- 
tainly cannot approve of the conduct of 
the public man who refused to produce 
his public accounts when demanded. Of 
his vaunted magnanimity and generosity 
we have already had occasion to speak, 
and not in very exalted terms. Still, Rome 
has but one name to place in her annals 
in comparison with Africanus ; that name, 
Julius Cesar, is a greater than his, per- 
haps than any other.’’ 


Of the success of this History, no 
doubt can be entertained ; while there 
is no one approaching it, in diligence, 
learning, fidelity, and soundness of 
historical reasoning. Mr. Keightley 
proposes to write a History of England, 
on the same principles and form as the 
present. If composed with the views 
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held out in the following passages, we 
shall welcome its appearance, and con- 
sider it as most opportunely coming 
forward, to resist much growing evil, 
and show the fallacy, the dangerous 
fallacy, of many prevailing opinions. 


‘“*] regard,’? he says, ‘‘the brivish 
Constitution as the nearest approach that 
has been yet made to political perfection, 
and am convinced that under no form of 
government, ancient or modern, has so 
much real and substantial liberty been 
enjoyed by all classes of the people, and 
by each individual in particular, as under 
it. This blessing, I ascribe entirely to its 
balanced character, and I hold that if that 
balance be once disturbed, the glory of 
Britain, as the land of real liberty, will 
depart for ever. It therefore grieves me 
to see the efforts made by many among us, 
who, in charity I hope, ‘know not what 
they do,’ to destroy that equilibrium, and 
subject us to the thraldom of an uncon- 
trolled democracy. I have not those lofty 
Utopian notions of human virtue, which 
some entertain; and my historic studies 
have convinced me that uncontrolled 
power is not suited to man, either indivi- 
dually or collectively ; and that Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy, if unlimited, 
are only other names for despotism and 
tyranny. We may further learn from his- 
tory, that those who rise to power by the 
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popular favour in @ democracy, are not 
always models of public virtue and disin- 
terestedness. The History of England, 
therefore, which I propose to write, will 
be conservative in the true sense of the 
word; but it will be neither Whig nor Tory, 
and I shall treat the characters and events 
of it with the same freedom that I have 
used towards those of Greece and Rome. 
Truth alone is permanent and valuable ; 
and if my historical epitomes have any 
worth, it will arise from my having, some- 
times even with pain, made every senti- 
ment yield to the duty of speaking the 
truth without fear or disguise.’’ 


Many authors have said as much as 
this before, and deceived themselves, 
perhaps, into a persuasion of their im-' 
partiality ; but we have had such ex- 
perience of Mr. Keightley’s qualifica- 
tions in his former works, that we 
shall hail the appearance of this work, 
with an assurance that it will keep the 
word of promise it holds out, and that 
we shall no longer have only profiles of 
English history, by Rapin, or Hume, 
or Fox, or Lingard ; but a fair and full 
portrait, drawn by a man of judgment, 
temper, well-regulated principles, and 
knowledge, matured by wide compa- 
rison, and calm reflection. 





Thucydides de Bello Peloponnesiaco, ed. 
Gorter. (R. Priestley.) 2 vols. 1835. 
—We have perused this edition of Thu- 
cydides with great pleasure; and as Dr. 
atl or Dr. Dibdin would say, we 

ronounce it to be ed. opt. autoris. Pro- 
Rue Goeller is an excellent scholar, and 
appears perfectly familiar with the most 
approved principles of criticism, and 
with all the critical and grammatical 
works which could throw light on the 
language and text of his author. A very 
interesting preface judiciously precedes 
the work ; and it is closed by an index of 
whatever is most curious in the choice of 
words, idioms, &c. of the author. The 
German and French passages are trans- 
lated into English, and the references to 
Mathie’s Greek Grammar, accommodated 
to Blomfield’s translation. The book is 
very neatly printed, and does credit to Mr. 
Priestley’s good taste ; of its success we 
have no doubt. In the language of its 
own author, it will be «ria és des. 





The Life of Christ, a Manual of Elemen- 

tary Religious Knowledge, intended chiefly 

for the Young. By the Rev. Epw. Joun- 

STONE, M.A. &c.—This little volume is 
8 


a harmony of the four Gospels, preceded 
by a useful introduction explanatory of 
some of those difficulties which have been 
felt by the young and unlearned. It is 
accompanied by biographical notices of the 
four Evangelists and of St. John the Bap- 
tist. From a conviction that catechetical 
instruction is indispensible in teaching 
the principles or rudiments of Christianity, 
the writer has added not only the Church 
Catechism, but also a series of questions 
at the end of each section, intended pri- 
marily for the use of children, though 
they may be employed mentally by grown 
up persons with advantage. Short prayers 
and thanksgivings taken from the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, begin and close 
each section of this little book. Sound 
in principle, we think it really calculated 
to do good. 





Select Specimens of Gothic Architec- 
ture. By W1uL1AM CAvVELER, Architect. 
Part I1—The subjects which are com- 
prised in the second portion of this work, 
with one exception, are judiciously se- 
lected, and clearly and ably engraved in 
the same bold style of outline which cha- 
racterised the plates given in the preced- 
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ing number. If Mr. Caveler had attended 
to the hint we gave him in our former re- 
view on the subject of restorations, he 
would not have fallen into the error of 
giving as an original specimen a window 
in the Temple Church, which is entirely 
modern, having no existence prior to the 
recent reparation of the fabric by Sir R. 
Smirke. We allude to the openings in 
the western gables, to one of which an 
entire plate has been dedicated. In a 
work like the present, all the specimens, 
to be of any valne, should be derived 
from original authorities; a modern ex- 
ample, however correct, is inadmissible. 
The south door of the Bishop’s Chapel in 
Ely Place is displayed in two plates. This 
very elegant example of the early pointed 
style, in its present situation, is so com- 
pletely concealed by the adjacent houses 
that it appears to have been very gene- 
rally overlooked by our architectural an- 
tiquaries. It belongs to the original work 
of the Chapel ; the walls of which were 
probably increased in height when the 
beautiful windows in the end walls were 
introduced. As one of the few remain- 
ing antiquities of the metropolis, it is 
deserving the notice which Mr. Caveler 
has judiciously bestowed upon it, even if 
it possessed no other claims to regard. 
The door-way of the Chapter House of 
Rochester Cathedral, one of the most 
complete and beautiful frontispieces in 
existence, has ever been admired for the 
symmetry and elegance of the design. 
Since its restoration by Mr. Cottingham, 
the principal statues on the jambs, which 
were formerly said to be King Henry 
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I. and his Queen Matilda, appear as 
allegorical personifications, indicative of 
the old law and the new dispensation. 
The ancient sculptors were in general 
matter-of-fact men, and indulged very 
little in the poetry of their art, and in 
consequence specimens like the present 
are very rare; and, for the sake of truth, 
we hope these statues have not been re- 
cut in the progress of the restoration. 
The old law is represented by a hood- 
winked female, holding a broken staff in 
one hand, and the reversed tables of the 
decalogue in the other. The Christian 
Church appears as an Archbishop bear- 
ing his pastoral staff in the right, and a 
model of a church in the left hand. The 
four sitting figures which are said to re- 
present as many Bishops of the See, are 
more probably intended for the four doc- 
tors of the Church. An oak screen in 
Litcham Church, Norfolk, of the time of 
Henry VI. and several detached portions 
of the collegiate buildings appertaining 
to St. Stephen’s Chapel, complete the 
illustrations given in this part. We trust 
the latter structure will present some fur- 
ther specimens to Mr. Caveler’s publica- 
tion. The vaulting of the Cloister is so 
exquisite in its proportions, and elegant 
in its ornaments and detail, that it de- 
serves, and ought to receive, a very ex- 
tended notice in a work dedicated to the de- 
velopement of the beauties of the pointed 
style. If the author proceeds as he be- 
gan, and avoids modern specimens of 
gothic architecture, his work will be a 
valuable acquisition to every architectural 
library. 





FINE 


EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS FOR THE NEW 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Since our last notice of this exhibition, 
the four designs which had received the 
sanction of the Commissioners, have been 
by order of Parliament added to the 
others. With these subjects we shall re- 
sume our review. 

The intended structure being a national 
edifice of great importance, it is obvious 
that it should possess adequate splendour 
and magnitude, combined with unity of 
design, harmony of parts, and the 
strictest attention to utility. The diffi- 
culties in the present instance, arise 
from the nature of the site, and 
the necessity of combining with the 
requisite accommodation for the pub- 
lic sittings of the Houses, numerous 
apartments for the purposes of business 
and private residence, at the same time 

Gent. Mac. Vor. V 


ARTS. 


that some portion of the edifice must 
necessarily be reserved for display. The 
first difficulty, that of the site, it is the 
business of the architect to overcome. 
Let us see by a few remarks on each de- 
sign how far the several requisitions have 
been observed by the gentlemen to whom 
the Commissioners have awarded the 
prizes,—a task which in our humble judg- 
ment they have performed with fidelicy 
and discretion. 

The design of Mr. Barry being tle 
most important from the circumstance of 
the highest premium being awarded to it, 
and the probability that it may be carried 
into execution, is justly entitled to prior- 
ity in description. 

’ It is scarcely necessary to offer any ob- 
servations upon the plan, well knowing 
that the whole of its interior has been 
changed ; the open courts diminished in 
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number and enlarged in dimensions ; the 
Houses of Parliament, which are placed at 
no great distance apart, have been widely 
separated, and the figure of the plan, 
squared, and under the judicious su- 
a of the Commissioners, 

rought into admirable harmony, com- 
bining with beauty and elegance of ar- 
arrangement the utmost convenience and 
accommodation. 

The superstructure is distinguished 
by unity, and to a certain extent is 
marked by grandeur. The entire edifice, 
though of great altitude, shows but two 
stories of windows, an arrangement which 
evinces a sound taste. The principal front 
is towards the river, the base of the wings 
being washed by the stream. The eleva- 
tion is a long and almost unbroken line; 
the wings projecting the breadth of aterrace 
formed before the greater portion of the 
front. As a whole the design is striking, 
but when viewed in detail it will suffer 
from the examination. 

The want of a marked centre is parti- 
cularly apparent ; although the architect 
has aimed at attaining the effect of a cen- 
tral division by means of several octa- 
gonal turrets and a slight increase in 
height ; but still the design from this de- 
ficiency is destitute of value and promi- 
nence. 

The most striking objects in the oppo- 
site or western elevation (in Old Palace 
Yard) are a tower of immense magnitude 
on the one hand, and a new front to 
Westminster Hall on the other; the 
latter alteration has the effect of shut- 
ting out from view St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
although the architect professes to restore 
it as a part of his buildings. In conti- 
nuation of the western front a new facade 
to the Courts of Law is constructed in the 
place of the Palladian structure com- 
menced by Kent, and completed by 
Soane, and this elevation is flanked by 
octagonal towers. In Mr. Graham’s de- 
sign a new facade is also shewn, but it 
harmonizes far more beautifully with the 
roof of the Hall, which rises above it in 
full proportions, owing to a juster degree 
of altitude having been adopted by that 
gentleman. 

The northern front of the design, in 
New Palace Yard, greatly injures the effect 
of the Hall, and appears to be strangely 
at variance with the architect’s avowed 
intention, that he did not wish ‘* to di- 
minish the importance’’ of that struc- 
ture ; indeed, the manner in which St. 
Stephen’s Chapel is concealed, and the 
expressed idea that the Hall ‘‘ looks un- 
sightly from the Bridge,’’ seem to indi- 
cate rather an unfavourable feeling to- 
wards the remains of antiquity which the 
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architect may regard as preserved out of 
deference to the public voice, but which 
at the same time are viewed as objects 
having an existence for no other purpose 
than to interfere with the harmony of his 
design. 

Judging from the detail, it may be 
inferred that Mr. Barry considers it a 
crime to leave a single feature of his su- 
perficies unpowdered with carved work ; 
the pruning knife might be used with 
happy freedom upon the ornaments 
which cover with luxuriant profusion all 
the walls of the building. Not satisfied 
with the appropriate enrichments of win- 
dows, cornices, and niches, he links all 
these features together with panels, thus 
forming an entire mass of enrichment, in 
which it is not possible to distinguish the 
leading features from those which are, 
and ought to remain, subordinate. All 
this profusion of decoration fails to atone 
for the formality of the general composi- 
tion, which in no respect appears to be in 
the spirit of the Gothic style. The 
author is wedded to Grecian architecture, 
the horizontal lines of which he has evi- 
dently studied to preserve in his design, 
overlooking, or perhaps disregarding, the 
aspiring character of the Gothic. In 
consequence of this predilection for the 
principles of Grecian architecture, he 
ventures above the parapet with the 
timidity of one who fancies he is trans- 
gressing a fundamental rule, the violation 
of which would be unpardonable. The 
roots of pinnacles are discernible all 
along the parapets; and there are turrets 
and other indicia of the appropriate or- 
naments of English Gothic architecture, 
but not one of these features are to be 
discovered perfect and in full proportion, 
in the whole range of this vast pile. 
Breadth it possesses, but it wants height 
to give it a Gothic character; it is, in 
fact, a Grecian design overlaid with 
Gothic ornament; and this we think must 
strike every one who looks more espe- 
cially at the ranges of panel work on the 
summit of the river front, so much like 
the architrave, frieze, cornice, and block- 
ing course of a Grecian design. 

We cannot imagine any thing in archi- 
tecture more heavy and preposterous than 
the tower over the King’s Entrance ; it is 
composed of four walls carried from the 
base to the summit in perpendicular lines ; 
and, though necessarily including several 
stages, there is no possibility of disi.n- 
guishing their arrangement, owing to 
the indivisible mass of ornament with 
which every part is loaded. Notwithstand- 
ing the great height of the design, the 
vast bulk makes it appear to wantaltitude, 
and the turrets at the angles, from the 
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same cause, seem too small for the gene- 
raldesign. An architect venturing on such 
amass, should not have’ stopped with the 
present elevation ; he should have carried 
up the structure even to a greater height, 
and at the same time have given further 
value to his turrets by a similar process. 
The lower story of this Tower is appro- 
priated tothe royal entrance; in thecentre 
is a pillar sustaining a vaulted roof. The 
architect’s intention is, that his Majesty’s 
carriage should be driven into the building, 
and pass round the central pillar on its 
exit from it. The upper stories are in- 
tended as a depository for records. 

The octagon towers at the angles of the 
facade of the courts are in a still lower 
taste; the flat dome-shaped heads are 
most singular—they appear like the foun- 
dations of spires, the superstructure of 
which had been taken down to avoid the 
necessity of repair; they are without 
parallel in the architecture of this coun- 
try, and are not happy evidences of the 
genius of any other; we cannot help 
thinking that the architect has attempted 
to Gothicize the Grecian tholus, forget- 
ting that the different character of the 
styles would never admit of such an idea 
being carried into effect. 

But there is one part of Mr. Barry's 
plan which ought to receive the heaviest 
infliction of the lash of criticism; we refer 
to the alteration of the south front of 
Westminster Hail, from which it is pro- 
posed to remove the window and to occu- 
py its place by an open arch, to be ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps; be- 
yond which, some twenty or thirty feet are 
to be added to the length of the hall, and 
a new elevation constructed, the window 
gable and parapet corresponding in figure 
with those at the other end, but flanked 
by dome turrets, borrowed from the 
neighbouring chapel of Henry the Se- 
venth, and the wall covered with the ar- 
chitect’s favourite panelling; thus en- 
grafting ornamental detail of Henry the 
Seventh’s age, upon works of the period 
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of Richard the Second. Mr. Barry seems 
to have considered nothing so attentively 
as the enrichment of his design: the un- 
practised eye is too easily captivated by 
detail, to regard the proportions of the 
building on which it is so lavishly dis- 
played; and many who may have admired 
the gay appearance of the intended front, 
will overlook the injury it inflicts upon 
the building to which it is appended, and 
the inconsistency of clothing ancient walls 
wi h comparatively modern decorations. 
This appendage is styled St. Stephen’s 
Porch, and it leads to the ancient Chapel; 
now, it is evident, that the restoration of 
the latter edifice is a minor point when 
compared with the intended porch, as the 
restored Chapel is entirely concealed and 
hid by its modern neighbour. But we 
have the pleasure of anticipating that this 
mischievous alteration will not be carried 
into effect; as we perceive, since the 
selection of the plans, the restoration of 
this front of the Hall has been proceeded 
with, and is now nearly completed, a step 
entirely unnecessary, if it was intended to 
destroy what has just been restored at a 
great expense. We therefore congratulate 
the admirers of our ancient architecture, 
on the preservation of the integrity of so 
beautiful a specimen of ancient art as 
Westminster Hall. 

Altogether, there is no question that 
great improvements may be effected 
on this design; it is reported such have 
taken place, and it is probable with effect. 
Our observations have been made upon 
the original unaltered design now ex- 
hibited, and while admitting its grandeur 
as a whole, and the propriety of many of its 
arrangements, which will receive no alter- 
ation, we cannot be blind to the many 
obvious defects we have indicated.* 

The next design is by Mr. BucKLER.— 
The style is Gothic, of the period A. D. 
1500; the designs appear to be modelled 
from the fine examples left us by Buck- 
ingham, Wolsey, and the architects of 
Henry VII. at Windsor Castle. The pa- 





* Since the above was written, we have 


seen the Engravings of Mr. Barry’s river 


front and plan in the Atheneum. To prevent misconception, it is necessary to re- 
mark, that the published design differs materially from that which is exhibited. 
In the plan in the Athenzum, the altered arrangement of the Houses, places them 


nearly on the site which they occupy in that of Mr. Buckler and others. 


In the ele- 





vation a greater degree of pre-eminence has been given to the centre, a vast quantity 
of the panelling omitted, and pinnacles have been introduced along the entire parapet. 

The great tower with its pinnacles has been raised to the height of three hundred 
feet, and its proportions in consequence very much improved, and another tower in 
New Palace-yard has received the addition of a spire. The nature of the engraving 
will not admit of a more extensive notice of the alterations, which appear to be very 
extensive, and to have been introduced with the view of removing the Grecian charac- 
ter of the elevation. It is evident that this obvious defect in the architecture of Mr. 
Barry’s edifice, has excited attention ; but very extensive alterations must still be 
made, before it will assume the true character of a Gothic design. 
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latial edifices of antiquity furnish the mo 
dels, and not the ecclesiastical structure 
of the same period ; and the architect has 
scrupulously avoided the introduction of 
pinnacles and minute ornaments; such 
decorations being, in fact, characteristic 
of the architecture rather of the church 
or the cathedral, than of the mansion or 
the palace. 

In composing the plan, the architect 
appears to have paid particular attention 
to the admission of light and air to the 
numerous offices by which the Houses are 
surrounded ; the courts are few and spa- 
cious, and the Houses are excellently situ- 
ated with reference to each other, and to 
the convenience of those who will have to 
attend them. A striking feature in the ar- 
rangement is a spacious central vestibule, 
flanked by two lobbies, which belong to 
the two Houses of Parliament,those struc- 
tures being situated in a line with each 
other, and parallel to Westminster Hall ; 
and having in the river front a grand con- 
ference chamber. 

The elevations exhibit three stories, of 
which the middle one is the principal, and 
is distinguished by lofty windows, with 
pointed arches, which are sparingly in- 
troduced elsewhere. 

A pyramidal character is given to the 
entire group of buildings, the highest por. 
tion being a lofty central tower, crowned 
with turrets at the angles; the elevation, 
while it differs entirely from the tower of 
a church, possessing a character exceed- 
ingly appropriate to a palace, and useful 
as a magnificent and crowning feature in 
every view of the design. The river front 
is the principal point of view, and here 
the architect has kept the Speaker’s house 
distant in point of elevation from- the par- 
liamentary buildings; the entire part is 
based on a broad terrace, approached by 
the King’s gateway in Abingdon-street, 
and having an exit, by means of a gate- 
way, to new palace-yard. In the detail, 
the dome turret is applied, which more 
immediately appertains to secular edifices, 
although in some instances, and in parti- 
cular in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, it is 
applied as the decoration of an ecclesiasti- 
cal structure. The centre is grand and 
striking, and is marked by splendid and 
lofty embossed windows, leading the eye 
to the grand tower which rises behind it. 
On the corresponding side, inOld Palace- 
yard, a spacious court is formed, which 
has the merit of producing effect, not only 
with regard to the ancient buildings 
retained in the composition, but gives 
value to the view of the matchless Cha- 
pel of Henry the Seventh. Directly in 
front appears a rich centre, -marked by 
the characteristic bow or oriel windows of 
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the ancient architecture, and crowned by 
the tower, which equally forms the princi- 
pal feature in this as well as the river front. 
Two porches as entrances to the Houses 
appear on each side of the centre division ; 
and the restored Chapel of St. Stephen is 
brought out into full view, and made to 
constitute, with Westminster Hall, the 
northern side of the court. The effect of 
this arrangement is exceedingly fine, not 
to mention the propriety of making the 
restored Chapel a conspicuous object; a 
step which ought naturally to follow its 
restoration. 

The space we are able to allot to the 
conclusion of our review of these designs, 
will not allow us to notice so largely as 
we could wish the accurate character of 
the detail introduced by the architect of 
this design. There is a severity, if we 
may use the term, observed in the se- 
lection of the embellishmen‘s, which is 
to be met with in few modern works ; 
there is scarce any part of the detail 
which does not remind us of some valued 
work of the period; it is indeed, pro- 
bable, that this accurate selection may 
be even regarded by some as a fault. 
They may imagine that taste and ge- 
nius ought not to be restricted to a 
scrupulous adherence to precedent; to 
such it is evident that genuine Gothic 
architecture would possess no charms. 
The profusion of bows and oriels may 
also form a subject of objection, but this 
will have no weight, if the excellence of 
these beautiful adjuncts is regarded with 
attention ; they are among the best spe- 
cimens of Gothic decoration, and are so 
admirably adapted to break the superficies 
of a building, that when they are judi- 
ciously applied, their utility and beauty are 
universally acknowledged. In a structure 
having a front so extensive as the river 
elevation of the present design necessarily 
must be, their use is very apparent; and 
when so judiciously applied as im this 
design, the contrast.of. light and shadow, 
and the bold and effective manner in 
which they break the outline, evince a 
great perfection of good taste and sound 
judgment in the designer. 

We could have wished the elevation 
substituted for Kent’s building in Old 
Palace Yard was away, and that the ar- 
chitect had not erected a counterpart to 
Sir J. Soane’s building on the other side of 
the north front of Westminster Hall. 

In the design of Mr. Hamitton the 
whole of the ancient remains are removed ; 
but we imagine he could not be aware of 
the beauty of the ancient buildings he so 
unhesitatingly destroys, as his design 
evidently shows him to be capable of 
appreciating the beauties of ancient art. 
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His plans cannot, in consequence of 
the removal of the ancient remains, be 
fairly compared with those of the architects 
who have deemed the preservation of 
those relics a subject of importance. 
The present designer, having avoided 
the fetters which the preservation im- 
posed upon others, has taken upon him- 
self less difficulty than attended the con- 
struction of the works of his competitors. 

The style of architecture is evidently 
derived from the domestic buildings of 
Scotland, cotemporary with our James I., 
and which is in itself a free imitation of 
the Italian of the day. The river front 
is a solid uniform elevation in good pro- 
portion, slightly broken by a centre and 
wings, flanked by turrets which are square 
in plan, and surnfounted by cupolas ; 
the centre, however, wants distinction, 
and the whole design reminds us rather 
of a splendid patrician mansion, than 
of an edifice intended for any grand na- 
tional purpose. 

The range of buildings designed for the 
residence of the Speaker, and also those 
connecting it with the Hall, with its bow 
windows and turrets, compose an elegant 
group, and possess more of the Elizabethan 
character than the other parts of the 
design. 

The ornaments of the parapetare in good 
proportion, and are in unison with the 
embellishment of other works of the 
period both in England and Scotland. 
The apartments designed for the Houses 
have respectively galleries which open by 
circular arches to the area, and the ceil- 
ings are horizontal and highly enriched 
with panels and pendants in the style of 
this age. The appearance is that of 
a splendid hall, marked by the highly em- 
bellished character, which distinguishes 
all the works ofa period when the ancient 
Gothic lent its varied enrichments and 
profuse decoration to the revived archi- 
tecture of Rome. 

There being no tower, nor other dis- 
tinguishing feature in this design, the 
whole composition appears to want alti- 
tude, and to be destitute of that magnifi- 
cence which is necessary to render it a 
striking and effective object among the 
buildings of the Metropolis. 

Mr. Raitton’s design is chiefly en- 
titled to praise for the excellent arrange- 
ment of the plan; all the rooms are well 
lighted, and the offices and Houses of 
Parliament very admirably arranged. 

We cannot speak in equal terms of 
commendation of this design of the build- 
ings, which is in what is called the 
Gothic style, but showing a detail bor- 
rowed from the architecture of churches. 
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The river front is the principal ; and the 
architect has judiciously constructed a 
tower, and a group of buildings in the 
centre which appropriately relieve the 
monotony so difficult to be avoided in a 
long line of frontage. The Chapel and 
Cloisters are retained in this design. 

The great space we have devoted to the 
prize designs will not allow us to notice 
at large the whole of the subjeets which 
we left untouched on our last visit. We 
must confess ourselves disappointed in 
viewing the works of several gentlemen, 
from whose previous reputation we were 
led to expect some better things in the 
peculiar styles with which they appeared 
to be so well cquainted. 

Mr. Rickman’s is too eccentric; 
the tower at the angle, which might 
well enough embellish a manor-house, is 
not grand enough to form a prominent fea- 
ture in a building of soimportantacharac- 
ter. The House of Commons is a square 
building made into an octagon by four 
towers at the angles, the arrangement 
approaching to that of St. John’s Church 
at Westminster, and certainly affording a 
fine idea for an insulated structure ; 
but in a Gothic building it is misplaced, 
not only from its dissimilarity to Gothic 
principles, but rising, as it does, out of a 
mass of buildings which allow the heads 
of the towers alone to be seen, the effect 
is quite the reverse to that which a plan 
of this nature would produce in an ap- 
propriate situation. 

Mr. Burret exhibits a plan of con- 
siderable merit ; the ground is well oc- 
cupied ; the relative position of the 
Houses convenient; and the numerous 
offices and apartments well placed: but 
the windows mostly open into very small 
courts, the number of which is exceeded 
only by the plan of Mr. Duncan. The 
river front has a centre distinguished by 
a tower ; the whole forming a pyramidal 
group in the design, which is not in- 
elegant in form, but it is marked by a 
detail strongly reminding us of the Gothic 
of Wyatt, and has too many pinnacles 
and turrets. The destruction of the an- 
ecient buildings mars this design. 

Mr. BaRDWELL, a gentleman well 
known in connection with the subject, 
having previously made designs which 
have been published by the House of 
Commons, has bestowed great care in the 
arrangement of the various offices of his 
design. With the zeal of an antiquary, he 
laudably preserves every portion of the 
old buildings, and makes his additions to 
these relics correspond in point of detail 
with the originals ; thus the regal entrance 
appended to the ancient Hall of the Con- 
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fessor, is in the Norman style, and the 
other portions are similarly distinguished. 

Mr. Rosinson has displayed equal 
zeal in the preservation of the relics with 
the last-named gentleman ; but we can- 
not approve of the style in which he has 
effected his designs. Falling in with the 
parsimonious notions of the day, he seems 
to have wished that economy should appear 
to have been ——. in —— to 
magnificence and grandeur ; his design 1s 
cooly in the cottage gothic taste. The 
gables and pipe-like turrets are inadmis- 
sible in a national edifice, and would de- 
tract from the appropriate character of 
such a building. The House of Com- 
mons, framed like a Chapter-house, with 
a steep conical roof, is rather out of cha- 
racter ; as are the additions’ in the lancet 
style to the old House of Lords. 

Mr. KENDALL’s designs are finely ex- 
ecuted drawings ; but in execution there 
would be little to admire. The favourite 
decorations are turrets or pinnacles, or 
rather an ornament composed of the fea- 
tures of both; these are truncated, or 
chimney-like, and have large heads ; they 
appear to be of the same class as Mr. 
Barry’s octagons, to which we have 
already shown an objection. The central 
tower in the river front is a large turret 
of the same description. In other re- 
spects the situation of the tower is not to 
be objected to, as it forms a good central 
object in the elevation. ; 

Some portions of the design of Mr. 
DonaLpson, merit distinction on ac- 
count of the attention paid to the grouping 
of the composition ; his plan breaks the 
whole into three groupes or courts, which 
he distinguishes by the names of King, 
Lords, and Commons. His Houses ap- 
pear conspicuous in the river front, where 
they form a sort of centre, and are united 
into a group by a mass of building with a 
tower and spire. The latter are bor- 
rowed from a foreign hotel de ville, and 
the spire is marked by the absurdity of a 
statue perched on the top by way of a 
finial. ° 

Mr. Lez, who in his description in- 
serted in the catalogue, assumes a great 
knowledge of ancient architecture, proves 
the extent of that knowledge by ascrib- 
ing St. Stephen’s Chapel to Edward the 
Third, who only embellished with paint- 
ing and gilding the famed structure, but 
had nothing to do with the architecture. 
From Mr. Lee’s description of his own 
composition, the ‘‘ grand facade,’’ ‘the 
noble corridor,’’ and the large masses of 
building, we were led to expect something 
beyond the present design, which is poor 
and flat, and evinces, after all the author’s 
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alleged experience, but a slight acquaint- 
ance with the actual detail of the ancient 
styles. 

As a specimen of the extent to which 
extravagance in designing may proceed, 
we select a few of the most glaring 
instances. 

Mr. Frit, after destroying all the 
ancient remains, makes his new buildings 
to consist of several repetitions of West- 
minster Hall. On the river front four 
of such Halls are shewn, two more ap. 
pear in New Palace Yard; and three in 
Old Palace Yard ; and with the addition of 
many towers which look as if they had 
dancec into their places, the design is 
compleied. 

Another example is seen in the design of 
Mr. Mac Grecor, who possessing but 
little veneration for the works of antiquity, 
levels not only St. Stephen’s and the other 
ancient buildings, but extends his destruc- 
tive propensities to St. Margaret’s Church ; 
the removal of the latter building seems 
to have been effected only to afford an 
excuse for the construction, in the river 
front of his design, of a cruciform Church, 
and which is singularly enough placed 
above the royal entrance, with a porch 
having the appearance of an organ. 

Mr. DeEviGNEs arranges all his build- 
ings in such a manner as to appear like a 
vast Cathedral, out of which rises a spire 
of great magnitude, having a cluster of 
pinnacles at its base :—nothing can be 
more absurd than the attempt to give to 
any building the appearance of another 
of a dissimilar character; beautiful and 
picturesque as the grouping of a Cathe- 
dral appears, it must be recollected that 
in such a structure every feature is re- 
commended by propriety. It would lose 
half its merits if it turned out to be a mere 
eye-trap. 

The design of Mr. Moraan seems to 
have been composed to shew the effect of 
lofty spires misapplied and misplaced; 
each of the houses has its steeple, a struc- 
ture of great altitude; but, although two 
sets of designs are given, one an hotel de 
ville spire, another a lantern tower, the 
architect has failed to make either harmo- 
nise with his design, which is flat and 
square in its character, and the towers 
seem to be placed on the roof rather than 
to rise from the ground. The gables and 
pinnacles above the design are imitated 
from the old German domestic architec- 
ture. 

We have already deprecated the altera- 
tion which Mr. Barry has attempted to 
introduce in the design of Westminster 
Hall; and it is pleasing to see that so few 
of the architects have fallen into the error 
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of attempting a similar piece of mischief. 
Mr. Repton proposes to change the ori- 
ginal character of the aspiring gable of 
the south front, by the addition of orna- 
ments at its base and on its summit, which 
are entirely out of character with the 
structure to which they are appended. 
But in the design of Mr. Wituson, the 
matchless roof is severed by a building 
which he substitutes for the Courts of Law, 
the design of which resembies the north 
front of the Hall, but is more elongated 
and less grand. The south front receives a 
different treatment, but equally injurious, 
from the hands of Mr. Harrison; who 
alters the design by adding towers, and 
giving to the elevation an appearance some- 
what similar to the opposite end, but ren- 
dered excessively mean by the absence of 
the ornamental niches and tabernacle 
work. 

We cannot conclude our notices of this 
exhibition without expressing our convic- 
tion of the soundness of the judgment 
which has been exercised by the gentle- 
men to whom the delicate and trouble- 
some task of deciding on the drawings 
was delegated by the Government. The 
result of a competition on any subject has 
seldom been received with satisfaction by 
the rejected parties ; and the feeling of 
partiality with which a man is likely to 
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regard his own production, will naturally 
enough give rise to an expression of 
disappointment. Looking at the prize 
designs as the best of those which have 
been sent in, we do not see any serious 
objection can be raised to the decision of 
the Commissioners. 





The Encyclopedia of Ornament, by H. 
Shaw, F.S.A. 4to. No. I.—We have no 
doubt that Mr. Shaw has already con- 
ferred material benefit on the artists of 
England, by his faithful engravings from 
ancient works of sculpture and painting. 
The present undertaking is calculated to 
diffuse those advantages more generally, 
by its very moderate price; and every 
individual effort of this kind is worthy of 
all commendation, inasmuch as it per- 
forms a portion of that task which ought 
to be undertaken by the Government of 
this country, and which the governments 
of France, Prussia, and other continental 
states have pursued with very material 
advantage to their artisans in every de- 
partment connected with the arts of de- 
sign. For one shilling we have here a 
beautiful specimen of stained glass, from, 
the abbey of St. Dennis; carvings in 
stone at the church of Pont de l’Arche ; 
and an antique chasing in metal in the 
possession of Mr. Willement. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 

The present exhibition of the Society 
of Painters in Water-colours, which we 
find by the catalogue is their thirty-second, 
does not appear to us to present any very 
striking novelty, as compared with those 
of former years. The works exhibited are 
the productions of the members only. 
No others are, it is well known, ever ad- 
mitted; and as it is consequently neces- 
sary, in order to make up a fair comple- 
ment, that each, or, at all events, many of 
the fraternity should be somewhat profuse 
in their contributions, the collection as- 
sumes a character of sameness which de- 
tract in a measure from its general interest. 
Of 343 pieces exhibited in the present 
instance, nearly one-third have been sup- 
plied by those four indefatigable men, 
Messrs. Copley Fielding (the President), 
H. Gastineau, W. Hunt, and F. Tayler. 
The President alone has no less than 
thirty-four ; many of which are of formid- 
able dimensions; and this, be it observed, 
is moderate in comparison with the num- 
ber usually exhibited by that admirable 
artist. The Society of course know their 
own business best, and have considered 
what conduces most to their general ad- 
vantage: but it strikes us that some little 


relaxation of this system of exclusiveness 
might be attended with beneficial results. 
Some of the members of the New Society 
of Painters in Water-colours possess 
great talent, as well as originality of style; 
and it would doubtless be far more agree- 
able to the friends of the arts to see the 
two compounded into one, than to know 
that the younger and weaker establish- 
ment is periodically deprived of its most 
distinguished ornaments by the elder 
and more prosperous and powerful as- 
sociation. Numerous secessions have 
already taken place, while others are 
constantly to be apprehended ; and if the 
junior body would prevent the recurrence 
of so serious an evil, they must forthwith 
adopt another, and a far more stringent 
code of regulations. The Society of 
British Artists are in precisely the same 
predicament with the Royal Academy, 
and would do themselves but justice, we 
should conceive, to act upon the same 
suggestion. This cannot, indeed, be 
doubted when it is seen, as at the present 
time, that some of the quondam stars of 
Suffolk-street, having procured their re- 
lease from that school by the payment of 
an inconsiderable fine, are figuring as the 
leading exhibitors of the season at Somer- 
set-House, and in the character of As- 
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sociates and Academicians. We must, 
however, refrain from entering further 
upon a matter, the consideration of which 
does not perhaps come strictly within our 
province, more particularly as it is one 
that has, we believe, already undergone 
some discussion. 

The works which most abound in the 
present exhibition of the Society of Pain- 
ters in Water.colours are, as usual, land- 
scapes and rustic figure-pieces, many of 
which are highly attractive, if it be only 
on account of the pleasing localities and 
groups of peasantry represented by them. 
There are, however, several interiors and 
poetical subjects of great interest ; and 
the exhibitors being all men of experience, 
there is not a single contribution that can 
be called absolutely bad. 

The largest and most elaborate per- 
formance is No. 125. The Murder of the 
Bishop of Liege—G. CatTeRMOLE. In 
this production we have ample evidence 
of Mr. Cattermole’s manipulative skill, as 
well as of his intimate knowledge of the 
art of design. We doubt, nevertheless, 
whether the figure referred to in the ac- 
companying quotation from Quentin Dur- 
ward is sufficiently prominent. The 
spectator does not, without looking very 
closely into the details, perceive the 
‘uplifted bare and sinewy arm’’ of the 
Bishop’s assailant ; nor does the latter, 
when discovered, seem to possess the 
necessary degree of energy. The figure 
and representation of the Prelate are ad- 
mirable. The subordinate characters are 
also well introduced, and the ensemble 
presents very much the effect of an oil 
painting. Mr. Cattermole is occasion- 
ally a little inky ; but here that defect of 
colour is not apparent. No. 254. New 
Hall, Warwickshire, by the same artist, 
is on a minor scale; and though what is 
commonly considered slight and sketchy, 
may be consulted as an excellent study of 
ancient armour. 

No. 57. Scene in the Highlands—W. 
Evans. We hardly know which to ap- 
prove the most in Mr. Evans’s landscapes, 
the simplicity of his figures, or the beauty 
of his scenery. The whole of the six or 
eight examples of his in the gallery, are 
executed in the most artist-like manner, 
and, at the same time delightfully true to 
nature. No. 66. An Irish Peasant, is 
especially worthy of examination. 

No. 75. Dale Turnpike-gate, near 
Brighton—F. Nasu. The spot repre- 


sented by this drawing, which will be rea- 
dily recognised by many, is singularly at- 
tractive, and has, if we mistake not, very 
frequently been seized upon as one well- 
adapted to the purposes of the sketcher ; 
but we will venture to say that it was 
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never more successfully treated than in 
the present case by Mr. Nash. The 
pencilling is free and masterly, the colour- 
ing natural, and the identity perfect. 

No. 191. The Dromios—H. Ricuter. 
We have seen more pleasing specimens 
of Mr. Richter’s talent as a figure-pain- 
ter, than the illustration here given of a 
passage from the Comedy of Errors, 
which is not particularly happy either in 
the design or the execution. The tone of 
colour is disagreeable ; and, in the treat- 
ment of his subject, the artist has ap- 
proached too closely to caricature. The 
features of the Dromios need not surely 
have been so coarse and repulsive. 

No. 248. View on the Thames, near 
Henley—P. DE Wint. The pictures of 
this gentleman do not appear to us to 
be so numerous as usual; what he has, 
however, are, if possible, an improvement 
upon his former achievements, and herein 
may probably be found the cause. The 
example we have pointed out is one of 
those performances which can only be 
produced by a close attention to nature, 
and it betrays less of the mechanism of the 
art than is sometimes to be dete.t:d in 
the works of the same master. 

No. 317. Dresden; and No. 340, Lou- 
vain—S. Prout. A pair of street views, 
in which the architecture is in the best 
style of the artist, and the figures scarcely 
inferior to those of Canaletti, Guardi, and 
other painters of similar subjects of the 
Italian school; a particular in which the 
moderns, generally speaking, are so la- 
mentably deficient. Mr. Prout has seve- 
ral other specimens to which we might 
allude with equal commendation. No. 
97, Abbeville, in particular, is inimitable. 

No 313. Study of a Head—W. Honr. 
Mr. Hunt’s little pictures are doubtless 
faithful sketches of the objects they are 
intended torepresent. In his portraiture, 
however, there is invariably a want of re- 
lief, a fault which is still more apparent 
in his fruit and flower subjects. The 
study exhibited under the above title is a 
favourable specimen of his manner. His 
portraits of boys holding candles, paper 
lanterns, and the like, are repetitions of 
his former pieces ; these accessories being 
obviously re-introduced for the sole pur- 
pose of throwing upon the faces a strong 
reflexion of light: a species of quackery, 
if we may so call it, which, so constantly 
resorted to, seems to bespeak a poverty 
of invention. No.12. The Interior of an 
old Priory, is coarse, and yet not par- 
ticularly effective; a remark that will 
equally apply to No. 88, Scared, another 
attempt at powerful effects of light. 

No. 118. Arundel Castle — Cor.ry 
Fretpinc. Mr. Fielding’s prolific pen- 
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cil has again been chiefly employed on the 
varied and picturesque scenery of the 
west of Sussex. The sweeping tracts to 
be found in many parts of that county 
are evidently localities in which his genius 
greatly delights, and certainly no descrip- 
tion of landscape can be more happily 
suited to the peculiarities of his pencil. 
This view of the ancient edifice we have 
named is, nevertheless, one of the choicest 
specimens of his in the present exhibition. 
No. 130. View on the Downs above Tels- 
comb, Lewes, though sketchy, is exceed- 
ingly fresh and effective. 

No. 48. Scene from Burns—A. Cris- 
HoLM. Good in colour, and extremely 
well painted. The effect is also pleasing 
and natural. 

No. 37. Venice -—J. Horranp. A 
neatly-executed drawing; but, like most 
of the works of the artist, wanting in 
originality. Bonington has many ad- 
mirers, of whom Mr. H. is not the least 
ardent. 

175 Charles V. Emperor of Germany 
visiting Francis 1. in Prison after the 
Battle of Pavia—Josera Nasu. A clear 
and well-painted picture, with consider- 
able brilliancy and harmony of colour- 
ing. The expression of the figures is also 
appropriate to the scene which the work 
is intended to commemorate. 

No. 253. Weary Travellers—F. Tay- 
LER. In the rustic groups exhibited by 
this artist, we always find so much to 
praise, and so little to blame, that it is 


with reluctance, and also with great dis- , 


trust of our own judgment, that we pre- 
sume to ask him, if he has not this year 
indulged rather too treely in the use of a 
favourite yellow tint? His figures, as 
seen in the numerous works now exhibit- 
ed, are all admirably true to nature, and, 
with the singl2 defect that we fancy we 
discover in some of. them, as regards 
colour, perfectly faultless. His Weary 
Travellers may be pointed to as one of his 
most pleasing contributions to the present 
collection. Barrer and he always work 
excellently together. 

No. 247. A Dutch Canal; and No. 255, 
Sketch—J. S. Corman. A pair of ex- 
quisitely finished pictures, in which are 
displayed great facility in drawing and 
originality of style. 

No. 112. A Bull-Fight at Seville—J. 
F. Lewis. The artist has not given him- 
self sufficient space for the just represen- 
tation of a Spanish bull-fight; and the 
fizures he has introduced are consequently 
huddled together, in a way that was never 
seen either at Seville, where these dis- 
gusting sports are given in the primitive 
style of the country, or in any other part 
of Spain. The ring is spacious, say two 
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hundred and fifty feet in diameter or 
thereabouts, whereas, in Mr. Lewis's 
drawing, it would appear to be scarcely a 
tenth of that extent. The bull, moreover, 
does not seem to us to answer the descrip- 
tion of an Andalusian bull, which we have 
understood to be somewhat large, and 
with a considerable length of horn. Mr. 
Lewis’s bull resembles a small Indian 
buffalo, and scarcely exceeds the size of 
his human assailants. The picture has 
evidently been painted in haste, and from 
rapidly executed sketches. The contra- 
bandistas and other subjects exhibited by 
the same gentleman, notwithstanding that 
they are little else than repetitions of his 
former works, and, in point of texture, 
somewhat hard and slaty, are more to our 
satisfaction. Mr. Lewis has selected his 
models exclusively from among the Moor- 
ish and Gipsy tribes, and they therefore 
afford the spectator but a very inadequate 
idea of genuine Spanish beauty. 

No. 146. Winter Morning Scene—W. 
TuRNER. We have here so vivid a re- 
presentation of a December day, with 
snow on the ground, and the farmer’s 
man staggering beneath a truss of fodder 
in the distance, that it positively chills 
us to look upon it. We could almost 
persuade ourselves that it must be from 
the pencil of the artist’s namesake of the 
Academy, who used to do these things so 
exquisitely in oils. Nothing can be bet- 
ter. Mr. Turner's View near the Cbser- 
vatory in Greenwich Park, is a correct, 
though somewhat sombre transcript of 
the site referred to, which, however, does 
not appear to us to be particularly capti- 
vating. ‘The masses of foliage introduced 
into the foreground seem to want loosen- 
ing and breaking to pieces. They have 
certainly much too formal a character in 
their present state. 

BaRTHOLOMEW has several of his very 
delightful specimens of birds, fruit, and 
flowers; and CrisTaALL, STEPHANOFF, 
Cox, Harpine, Hixxs, and GASTINEAU, 
each in his particular walk, are all as un- 
exceptionable as usual. 

It afforcs us much gratification to be 
able to state, in conclusion, that this in- 
teresting branch of the fine arts continues 
to be liberally patronised. The rooms of 
the society are every day numercus!y end 
fashionably attended, more especiaily by 
ladies ; and a very large proportion of the 
works exhibited have already found pur- 
chasers. 

We hope, next month, by which time 
the galleries will have become less crowded 
with visitors than at present, to give some 
account of the pictures at Somerset- 
House. 


Aris. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

A very splendid prospectus of a new 
History or Kent has been lately issued 
by the Rev. Tuomas Srreatrei.p, 
F.S.A. of Chart’s Edge, Westerham. 
It contains several beautiful specimens of 
engravings, both on copperplate and wood; 
as well as an ample display of the author’s 
stores of information, and is so much in 
the nature of a book, that we intend to 
notice it again more fully. 

Aphthonii Theonisque Progymnas- 
mata, Studiosis Rhetoricee Opuscula ap- 
prime utilia, Versione Latina, et notis, 
exercitationumgue exemplis instructa. 

Mr. Ha tam’s Introduction to the 
Literary History of the Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Outlines of a Journey through Arabia- 
Petrea to Mount Sinai and the Exca- 
vated City of Petra—the Edom of the 
Prophecies. By M. Leon pe Lasonpe. 

Lorp Manon’s History of England, 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. (1712-1748). 

History of the Fall of Poland, from 
the German ef Frepertck Von Rav- 
MER. 

The French Invasions of Ireland, il- 
lustrated by Popular Songs. By T. 
Crorron Croker, F.S.A. 

Travels in Crete. By Roserr Pasu- 
Ley, A.M, 

A Classical Tour in Attica, and Resi- 
dence in Athens. By the Rey. Curis- 
ropHEern Worpswortri. 

Essays towards the History of Paint- 
ing, by Ms. Catcorr. 

Histoire de France du Petit Louis, 
par M. Catcory. 

An Architectural Tour in Normandy, 
with some Remarks on Norman Archi- 
tecture. By Henry Gatry Kwyicut, 
esq. M.P. 

The Reliquary. By Bernarv and 
Lucy Barron, with an Introductory ap- 
peal for Poetry and Poets. 


British Song Birds; being Popular’ 


Descriptions and Aneedotes of the British 
Choristers of the Groves. By Nevi..e 
Woop, esq. Also, by the same Author, 
The Ornithologist’s ‘Text Book. 

An Analysis of the Civil Law, in 
which a Comparison is occasionally made 
hetween the Roman Laws and those of 
England; by the late Bishop Hallifax. 
By J. W. Getvant. LL.D. the King’s 
Professor of the Civil Law in the Unis 
versity of Cambridge. 

Four Discourses on Repentance. By 
the Rev. ‘T. Arycen, M.A. Assistant 
Minister of St. Mary’s, Greenwich. 


Portugal and Gallicia, described from 
Notes of a Journey in those Countries. 
By an English Nobleman. 

The Last Autumn at a favourite Re- 
sidence, with other Poems, and Recollec- 
tions of Mrs. Hemans. By Mrs. Law- 
RENCE. 

Contributions to Modern History, from 
the British Museum and State Paper 
Office. Vol. I. Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots. Vol. II. Frede- 
rick the Great and his Times, 1'740-1796. 
By Freperick Von Kaumer. 

A Historical View of English Litera- 
ture. By the Viscounr nE CHaTEau- 
BRIAND. ‘ 

A new work by Miss Lanpoy, enti- 
tled, Traits and Trials of Early Life. 

Alfred the Great, a Poem, in Nine 
Books. By Newnnam Co..incwoop, 
author of Life and Correspondence of 
Admiral Lord Collingwood. 

The Tribunal of Manners, a Satirical 
Poem. 

Lessing’s Laécoon. By Mr. W. Ross, 
late Professor of Painting and Sculpture 
in the Glasgow University. 

Fhe Opinions of the European Press 
on the Eastern Question. By Davin 
Ross, of Bladensburg, esq. 

A Selection of the most remarkable of 
the Tribe of Orchideous Plants, in folio 
Plates; By Dr. Linpiey. 

Report upon the Commerce of the 
Ports of New Russia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, made to the Russian Govern- 
ment in 1835. 

The Harmony of Phrenology with the 
Doctrines of Christianity ; being a refuta- 
tion of the Errors contained in Mr. 
Combe’s Constitution of Man, in relation 
to external objects. By Mr. Scorr, of 
Teviotbank. 

The Posthumous Works of the late 
William Godwin, including an autobio- 
graphy, correspondence, &c. Edited by 
his daughter Mrs. SHELLEY. 

The Naturalist, itlustrative of the Ani- 
mal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, 
to be continued monthly. By B.Maunp, 
F.L.S.and W. Ho tt, F.G.S. 

The Odes of Anacreon, from the ori- 
ginal Greek. By James Fisuer. 

. On the Violin, by Georcr Dusoure, 
with an account of its most eminent pro- 
fessors. 

Fishing Anecdotes, with Hints for 
Anglers. By Epw. Jessr, Esq. author 
of Gleanings in Natural History. 

Tales of Fashion and Reality. By the 
Daughters of Lord Frederick Beauclerk. 
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Mr. W. Urcorr has drawn up and 
printed, for private circulation, a Cata- 
dogue of Original Letters, MSS. and 
State Papers, collected by him during the 
Jast twenty-five years. We fully believe 
that no private individual possesses so rich 
a treasure of literary and historical curi- 
osities. After having succeeded in form- 
ing such a combination of valuable ma-. 
terials, it is natural te wish to see it pre- 
served entire. This, we perceive, is Mr. 
Upceott’s desire; and it would give us 
great pleasure to find that the Trustees of 
the British Museum had secured the 
whole for the gratification of the public. 
In this we are sure our readers will agree, 
when we state, that besides the larger 
articles, the collection consists of 32,000 
letters, illustrated by 3000 portraits, 
classed in alphabetical or chronological 
order, not te mention the beauty with 
which the whole are arranged, interleaved, 
and superbly bound. ‘The Clarendon 
Papers and Correspondence, the Thores- 
by Papers, the Dayrolles and Da Costa 
Correspondence, have proved, or are 
likely to prove when published, an inex- 
haustible source of information and amuse- 
ment. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


March 24. F. Baily, esq. Treas. V. P. 
Richard Beamish, esq. was elected Fellow. 
The sequel of Professor Forbes’s paper on 
the temperatures and geological relations 
of certain Hot Springs, particularly those 
of the Pyrennees, and on the verification 
of thermometers, was read. The Society 
adjourned, over Easter, to 

April 14. Mr. Baily in the chair. 
Protessor Forbes’s paper was concluded. 

April 21. R. 1. Murchison, esq. V.P. 
Read, additional Observations on Vol- 
taic Combinations, by Johu Fred. Da- 
niell, esq. Professor of Chemistry in 
King’s College, London. 

April 28. Davies Gilbert, esq. V.P. 
Capt. John James Chapman was elected 
Fellow. A paper on Railways, by the 
Rey. Dionysius Lardner, LL.D. was read ; 
and a statement received of the observa- 
tions of the Barometer and Thermometer 
kept at Tunis, during the years 1829— 
1832, by Sir Thomas Reade, Consul- 
general. 

May 5. Mr. Baily in the chair. E. 
Burton, esq. W. S. Cox, esq. and Capt. 
T. L. Lewis, R.E. were elected Fel- 
lows. A paper, on the Optical Pheno- 
mena of certain Crystals, by H. F. Tal- 
bot, esq. was partly read. 

May 12. Rev. W. Whewell, V.P. 
Mr. Talbot’s paper was concluded; and 
part was read of another, On the applica- 
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tion of Glass as a substitute for Metal 
Balance-springs in Chronometers, by 
Messrs. Arnold and Dent. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


April 28. The anniversary meeting 
was held, the Earl of Ripon, President, 
in the chair. The report announced that 
the total receipts during the past year, 
including his Majesty’s donation of 100 
guineas, were 10187. ; and the expendi- 
ture 10172. 

The entire expense of building the So- 
ciety’s house was stated as 43731. 5s. ; 
and the value of books and furniture 10002. 
There had also been received the sum of 
721. towards the building fund, of which 
a donation of 501. was contributed by the 
Rev. Dr. Richards. The duplicate co- 
pies in Mr. Prince Hoare’s collection of 
werks, left to the society, had been sold, 
according to the directions in his wil], for 
the sum of 35/. 

The noble President then delivered his 
annual address, in which, after alluding, 
in affecting language, to the associates 
and friends lost during the past year, he 
proceeded to take a genera! view of the 
present state of literature. Referring 
then to recent contributions to our stock 
of authentic history, he noticed the con- 
tinuation of the great work df Sismondi, 
Colletta’s History of Naples, and Von 
Hammer's excellent History of the Otto- 
man Empire; he made some remarkable 
remarks on the disgraceful class of fic- 
titious Memoirs fabricated in France, 
and also on their debasing school of 
novels; and then referred, with striking 
effect, to the Dispatches and Correspon- 
dence of the Marquess Wellesley and the 
Duke of Wellington (recently published), 
and pointed out the benefits which ge- 
nuine history derived from such works 
The Society having distinguished itself 
by the exertions of its members in the ad- 
vancement of Egyptian literature, much 
information was brought together on this 
point, in the noble Lord's discourse ; and 
the results of the researches of Hoskins 
and Champollion, of Salvolini and Biot, 
of Leemans and Wilkinson, were can- 
didly considered. The address will be 
printed for the members of the Society. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


May 7. The thirteenth anniversary 
meeting was held, the Rt. Hon. C. W. 
Williams Wynn, President, in the chair. 
The report stated that the accession of 
new members had been greater than ordi- 
nary ; but the casualties had exceeded the 
elections by one. Well-merited tributes 
were paid to the memories of Major 








| 
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Price, Colonel Tod, Colonel Broughton, 
and other members, of whom the Society 
had been recently deprived by death. 
Among other topics, the report alluded 
to the withdrawal by the Bengal govern- 
ment of the patronage and support it had 
previcusly extended to the publication of 
standard oriental works, under the aus- 
pices of the committee of public instruc- 
tion in Calcutta; and stated, that a depu- 
tation had waited on the chairman and 
deputy chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, and afterwards on the president of 
the Board of Control, to intercede for a 
reversal of this measure. 

Sir A. Johnston, chairman to the com- 
mittee of correspondence, in an able 
speech, gave a full detail of the various 
subjects connected with the East, that 
had engaged the attention of the commit- 
tee during the preceding year; which he 
‘was requested to reduce to writing, that 
it might be published in the proceedings 
of the Society. 

The Secretary read the minutes of a 
committee, appointed to consider the for- 
nation of a committee of trade and agri- 
culture, in relation to the East. ‘This 
report fully concurred in the desirability 
of adopting the plan proposed ; but, as it 
would involve the necessity of an addi- 
tional expenditure on the part of the So- 
ciety, which the state of its funds would 
not permit, recommended a separate sub- 
scription, which was immediately com- 
menced. 

The President then rose, and delivered 
wn able address on the prospects of the 
Society. He remarked that it was im- 
possible not to perceive an increased in- 
terest in the proceedings of the Society ; 
its sphere of usefulness was widely ex- 
tended ; and he felt particular gratifica- 
tion in congratulating the meeting on the 
proposal for establishing a committee of 
xgriculture and trade, The manner in 
which the natives of India were now con- 
sidered in this country was another source 
of gratification. ‘Truer ideas were now 
formed of their capacity, disposition, and 
acquirements. He could not approve, 
however, of the discontinuance of print- 
ing standard oriental works under the pa- 
tronage of the Indian government. He 
agreed in the views of the Bengal go- 
vernment, fur spreading the English lan- 
guage among the natives; but he felt con- 
vineed thet to attempt to force the na- 
tives to adopt it would produce a complete 
reaction, and defeat the plan. When he 
considered how warmly the people of In- 
dia were attached to their own learning 
and literature, it was not probable that, 
out of compliment to their rulers, they 
would adopt all at once another language, 


A striking example of the truth of his 
observations might be found in the case 
of his own country, Wales; and in Poland. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 28. Read, !. An account of 
the present state of the ruins of Berenice, 
by Lieut. Wellstead, I. N.; 2. A de- 
scription of the trading boats in use among 
the Maldive Islands, illustrated by mo- 
dels, by Capt. Mansby, I. N.; 3. Major 
Mitchell's official letter, detailing the 
circumstances of his recent excursion to 
explore the course of the Darling, behind 
New South Wales. 

April 11. Letters were read from Mr, 
Becroft, reporting his voyage up the 
Quorra; from Mr. Davidson, at Morocco; 
also two papers en the physical geography 
of Labrador, from the official reports of 
Capt. James Hope, of his Majesty’s 
sloop Racer; and on the province of 
Costa Rica, in Central America, by Col. 
Galindo. 

April 25. Read, the principal cireum- 
stances in the life of Abu Bekr, a native 
of Timbuctoo, who accompanies Mr. 
Davidson into the interior of Africa. 

May 9. Read, 1. Observations on the 
ancient intercourse between India and 
Europe, by Lieut. Dickinson, 14th reg. 
B.N.I ; 2. Account of the federation of 
Central America, by Col. Galindo. 

May 16. The Anniversary Meeting 
took place: when it was announced, that 
on account of the discoveries of Captain 
Back, in his recent expedition, a deputa- 
tion from the Society, consisting of the 
Earl of Ripon, Sir John Franklin, and 
Captain Back, had waited upon the Lords 
of the Admiralty with the different views 
that had been given to the Society upon 
the subject. On their representation his 
Majesty’s ship Terror has been placed 
under the commard of Captain Back, to 
proceed to the Mayne River, on the 
western shore of North America, near 
Sir J. Ross's Welcome. His first direc- 
tions were to ascertain the most conve- 
nient piace for the transportation of 
boats and stores across the intervening 
isthmus, and, having placed his ship in 
security, he was to proceed with the re- 
sources placed at his command along the 
shores of Prince Regent's Inlet, and 
connect the point whence he will start, 
with Hecla and Fury Straits and Point 
Turnagain. The utmost exertion is being 
used in fitting out the expedition, which, 
it is expected, will sail early in June. 

Captain Maconochie, secretary to the 
Geographical Society, is appointed se- 
cretary to Captain Sir John Franklin, 
the new Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land. His loss will be much felt by the 
Society. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

May 5. The great question of the sus- 
pension of Dr. Hampden from his func- 
tions as Regius Professor of Divinity 
(see before, p. 410), came on again for 
discussion. 

After the promulgation of the statute, 
several members of the University ad- 
dressed the Vice-Chancellor; of these the 
opponents of the statute were Dr. Twisle- 
ton, of New College, the Warden of Mer- 
ton (Dr. Marsham), Mr. Way, of Glymp- 
ton (of Christ Chureh), Mr. Philip Dun- 
can, of New College,and Mr Rowlandson, 
lately a Michel Fellow of Queen’s. The 
supporters of the statute were Mr. Miller, 
of Worcester (the Bampton Lecturer of 
1817), and Mr. Keble, of Oriel, the pre- 
sent Professor of Poetry. At the con- 
clusion of these speeches, the votes were 
taken, and the numbers were— 

PAE in canes se oe ATS 


Majority for the statute 330 
This decision may be considered final. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGR. 

In consequence of the promotion of the 
Rev. Cbr. Wordsworth, the office of Pub- 
lie Orator became vacant for a second 
time during the present year; and the 
election took place on the 27th April, and 
was decided by the following poll : 

Rey. Thomas Crick, St. John’s. . 359 

Rev. Thomas Thorp, Trin... ..318 
Mr. Crick was then sworn in. 

Ata subsequent Convocation, the vot- 
ing tock place for the selection of a design 
for the New Library ; the three plans pro- 
posed were those of Mr. Cockerill, Messrs. 
Rickman and Co., and Mr. Wilkins. At 
the close of the voting, Mr. Cockerill’s 
plan was declared to be chosen by a large 
majority; and a grace passed the Senate, 
to appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Mas- 
ter of Jesus College, Dr. Haviland, Mr. 
Peacock, Mr. Worsley, Mr. Willis, and 
Mr. Hymers, of St. John’s College, a 
Syndicate, to consider and report to the 
Senate whether the design selected for 
the new Library be in contormity with the 
instructions given to the architects. 

The Chaneellor’s prize for the best 
English poem has been adjudged to Thos, 
Whytehead, of St. John’s College. Sub- 
ject, ** The Empire of the Sea.” 

UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 

The Council of this interesting esta- 
blishment have issued their fifth Annual 
Report, which furnishes a very encourag- 
ing account of its general prosperity. 
Three hundred and fifty new members 
have joined the society during the past 
year, and the total number is 4193. The 
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number of visitors during that period has 
been 8537. The unexpended property of 
the institution in consols and exchequer 
bills is 26301. 8s. In addition to the pre- 
vious foreign committees at Madras and 
Port Royal, Jamaica, new ones have been 
formed at Malta, Quebee, and Kingston, 
Jamaica. Some very important acquisi- 
tions have been added to the library ; the 
Ordnance surveys and Admiralty charts 
continue to be supplied by Government ; 
the Royal Society have presented their 
Transactions since 1830, and will continue 
them annually; and many interesting ob- 
jects have been added to the Museum, in- 
cluding a valuable model of H. M.S. Corn- 
wallis, which was built at Bombay, pre- 
sented by the East India Company. 

Lectures have been delivered as follow: 
by Comm. A. Maconochie, R.N. on the 
actual state end prospects of African dis- . 
covery; by Professor the Rev. W. Ritchie, 
LL.D. F.R.S.on the Earth’s magnetism; 
by Lieut. R. Wall, R.N. on Steam Na- 
vigation; aud by R. Phillips, esq. F.R.S. 
Lecturer at St. Thomas's Hospital, on 
the Chemical properties of Atmospheric 
Air and its constituent gases. These 
have been lately succeeded by Lieut. J. 
Goodwin, on the importance and utility 
of the study of History, as connected with 
the Naval and Military Professions; by 
the Rev. Richard Sheepshanks, M.A. on 
the use of Astronomical instruments in 
determining Latitude and Longitude; and 
by Dr. Lardner, on the mechanical agency 
of Steam, in general, with some observa- 
tions on its probable effects in Military 
and Naval operations. 

It is proposed to keep a Meteorological 
Journal at the Museum, for which pur- 
pose necessary instruments will be pro- 
vided ; and measures are in progress for 
forming a systematic Cutalogue of the 
collections. Government transports have 
received directions to convey contribu- 
tions from abroad, free of expense. 

THE MAITLAND CLUB. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Mait- 
land Club, held at Glasgow on the 25th 
April, it was reported that during the 
past year there has been preduced, at the 
general expense of the Club: 

1. Scala Chronica, by Sir Robert Gray 
of Heton; a chronicle of England and 
Scotland from 1066 to 1562, now first 
printed from a unique MSS. with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Joseph Steven. 
son, esq. one of the sub-commissioners of 
Public Records. 

II. Rob Stenes Dream, a poem, printed 
from a MS. in the Leightonian Library, 
Dunblane. 

IIl. Catalogue of the Works printed 
for the Club, with list of Members, &c, 
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Individual members of the Club have 
also presented the following : 

I. Records of the Burgh of Prestwick, 
in the Sheriffdom of Ayr, 1470-1782, with 
an appendix and illustrative notes. John 
Smith, of Swindrigemuir, esq. 

II. Reports on the state of certain Pa- 
rishies in Scotland, made to his Majesty’s 
Commissioners for plantation of Kirks, 
&c. in pursuance of their ordinance, dated 
Apr. 12, 1627. From the originals, in his 
Majesty's General Register-house. Alex- 
ander MacGrigor, esq. 

III. CertaneTractatis for Reformatioun 
of Doctryne and Maneris in Scotland, by 
Niniane Winzet, 1562-3. John Black 
Gracie, esq. W.S. 

Whilst the Marrtanp Cvuvs and the 
Surtees Society are evincing so much 
activity, may we request the attention of 
the members of the RoxsurcHE C.vus to 
the laudable industry of those junior In- 
stitutions, and ask them how they can 
reconcile themselves to their own for- 
pidity ? 

THE MONUMENT OF SHAKSPEARE. 

At the Shakspeare Commemoration, 
held at Stratford upon his birthday the 
23d April, the Committee appointed in 
1835 for the preservation of the tomb of 
Shakspeare and the renovation of the 
Chancel in which it is placed (see our 
Magazine for July, p. 76), made a report 
to the Committee of the Royal Shaks- 
pearean Club. Plans and specifications 
are now prepared, made under the able 
superintendence of John Britton, esq. 
F.S.A. having for their principal objects 
the preservation of the monument, the 
securing of the foundations of the chancel, 
the renovation of its roof and walls, and 
the insertion in the roof of the armorial 
bearings of Warwickshire families. The 
amount of subscriptions received, includ- 
ing his Majesty’s donation of 50/. is about 
7007. A considerable increase in the num- 
ber of names is still desired and expected ; 
but individual subscriptions are limited to 
1. From the Falcon inn, the gentlemen 
present adjourned to the Theatre, where a 
very eloquent oration on the life, genius, 
and character of Shakspeare, was delivered 
by Mr. George Jones, the American tra- 
gedian ; to whom the Club presented their 
silver medal. Mr. Britton afterwards ex- 
hibited a fine picture, by Mr. J. Wood of 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square,represent- 
ing three views of Shakspeare’s bust,—a 
full face, a three-quarters, and a profile ; 
and also exhibited drawings of the interior 
of the chancel in its present state, with a 
flat, cracked, and ruinous ceiling, disco- 
loured walls, and a damp and uneven 
pavement; of the proposed new roof; with 
elevations, and other parts of the building. 
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Two hundred gentlemen subsequently 
dined together in Shakspeare’s Hall, un- 
der the presidency of Dr. Conolly, and 
the whole celebration passed off with the 
greatest possible eclat and gratification, 


THE COMMEMORATION OF SIR THOMAS 
GRESHAM. 

May 14. The anniversary of the birth 
of Sir Thomas Gresham was celebrated 
at the Egyptian Hall in the Mansion. 
house. It commenced by a MS. anthem 
of Sir John Rogers, the words taken from 
the 26th Psalm, commencing ‘** Be thou 
my Judge,” &c., and it was beautifully 
sung by Miss Novello, Messrs. Spencer, 
Vaughan, and A. Novello, who took the 
soli parts. After some other pieces, the 
Gresham Prize Composition was sung, 
conducted by Mr. Chas. Lucas, the com- 
poser. It was arranged for five voices, and 
taken from the second chapter of St. Luke, 
“ My soul doth magnify the Lord,” ending 
at the eleventh verse. At its conclusion, 
the Lord Mayor presented the prize medal 
to Mr. Lucas, and afterwards that for the 
prize essay on the Lite and Character of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, to Mr. J. W. Bur- 
gon, a young merchant of London, The 
Rey. G. C. Renouard read the essay, and 
the meeting concluded with some selec- 
tions of music composed by the contem- 
poraries of Gresham. The surplus of the 
receipts was appropriated to the restora- 
tion of Crosby Hall; where the first stone 
of the new buildings is to be laid on the 
27th of June. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

April 30. The annual distribution of 
prizes to the Medical Students attending 
this University, were this day awarded,— 
Sir C. Lemon, Bart. M.P. in the chair. 
They consisted of gold and silver medals 
to the successful candidates in chemistry, 
anatomy, surgery, &c. From the report, 
which was previously read, it appears 
that the medical school has steadily in- 
creased during the last four sessions, that 
the present attendance considerably ex- 
ceeds that of any former session, and that 
the total increase of the present compared 
with the last session amounts to fifty- 
one; that the University Hospital, 
opened last year for the reception of 
patients, is in active operation. Since its 
opening it has supplied aid to 1795 in- 
patients, 1996 out-patients, 398 obstetric 
patients, 1364 casualty patients, amount- 
ing together to 5535. 

KING'S COLLEGE. 


May 21. ‘The distribution of medical 


prizes and certificates of honour took 
place in the theatre of the College, in 
presence of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishops of Winchester and 
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Chester, Mr. Justice Park, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Sir C. Price, and several other 
persons of distinction. 
IMPERIAL LIBRARY AT VIENNA. 

Besides a great general alphabetical 
Catalogue of the printed books, about 
300,000 in number, so arranged that every 
new acquisition may be readily inserted, 
there are nine special Catalogues; viz. 
of prints and maps, the prints alone 
amounting to 300,000, and valued at as 
many pounds sterling; of the collection 
of autographs, lately commenced, even 
now 8000 in number (with a separate 
Catalogue for Oriental autographs); of 
the 12,000 volumes printed before the 
year 1500; of practical works upon music 
—these with the theoretical being 6000: 
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of Hebrew works; of Sclavonic books; 
of all the Bibles; of all Latin Philolo- 
gical MSS.; and of the Oriental MSS. 
amounting to 1000, besides 793 Chinese 
and Indian books. 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 1N FRANCE. 

The sum of 130,0001. is annually de- 
voted to the encouragement of literature 
and science by our enlightened neighbours, 
and is distributed among the Institute of 
France, the Royal College, the Museum 
of Natural History, the Board of Longi- 
tude, the Royal Library, the Museum of 
the Louvre, &c.; including an allowance 
for the encouragement of the dramatic art ; 
for the publication of travels of French 
savants ; for pensions to ninety literary men 
and artists; and for some other objects. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 28. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

The Rev. J. B. Deane, one of the 
Auditors, read an abstract of the Trea- 
surer’s accompts for the last year. The 
receipts (including dividends on 6,500/. 
three per cent. stock) amounted to 
1,7971. 14s. 7d.; and 1,0987. 12s. 9d. had 
been paid to artists and in the expenses 
of the publications of the Society. 

Thos. Farmer Dukes, esq. of Shrews- 
bury, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

J. A. Repton, esq. F.S.A., presented 
casts of the Delawarr badges of the 
crampet and rose, from old carvings at 
Halnaker House, near Chichester, and 
a second of the crampet from one of the 
monuments in Broadwater church. ‘The 
crampet was the chape, or end-piece, of 
the scabbard of a sword; and has been 
varied in form by heraldic draughtsmen ; 
some of the latter of whom, in drawing 
this badge, have almost converted it into 
a pair of antlers. The carvings from 
Halnaker are about to be fitted up at the 
Earl of Delawarr’s new house of Buck- 
hurst (formerly Stoneland), in the parish 
of Wythiam, néar Tunbridge Wells. 

Professor ©. Leemans, of Leyden, pre- 
sented a cast in plaster of the upper half 
of a skeleton, found in a singular state of 
preservation, among the remains of Ro- 
man buildings at Arensburg. The arms 
are laid across the breast, having appa- 
rently been folded in the tunic, or vest : 
three fibule of bronze were found, one of 
them lying on the upper part of the 
breast ; and on the left wrist was a brace- 
let of silver. The lower part of the 
skeleton had been destroyed by a tree 
growing amidst it. The Professor sup- 
poses these remains to be of the era of 
Constantine, 


RESEARCHES. 


Sir P. G. Egerton, Bart. exhibited 
two splendid torques, or bracelets, of 
solid twisted gold, found near Egerton 
Hall, in Cheshire, in 1831. 

Viscount Cole exhibited an ancient 
bell, of a square form, found in a bog in 
co. Leitrim, and also some bronze orna- 
ments, supposed to be bosses of shields. 
The height of the bell is 84 inc. and it 
appears to have been wrought, not cast. 

Mr. Bartlett, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, presented three drawings of sym- 
bolical inscriptions, such as are commonly 
called hieroglyphics, cut in rocks on the 
shores of that island. 

May 5. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

Thomas Fisher, esq. of Gloucester- 
terrace, Hoxton, late Searcher of Records 
to the Hon, East India Company, author 
of Collections for Bedfordshire, &c. was 
elected a Fellow of the Society, 

Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. made a commu- 
nication in illustration of a beautiful oval 
seal of Richard de Bury, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, 1333—1345, the venerable early 
patron of literature. The face of the 
Bishop’s figure is exquisitely finished, 
having every appearance of being a por- 
trait; and the royal arms, placed on one 
side, seem to show that it was engraved 
after he was made Lord Chancellor, in 
1335. 

A document was read from Mr. Hal- 
lam’s volume of MSS. temp. Hen. VIII. 
being one of the letters of instructions 
addressed to Commissioners appointed to 
collect a benevolence. 

May 12. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. Robert Rowe Knott, M.A. 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited a very curious 
piece of ancient needlework, which was 
found sewed up as a bag, enwrapping a 
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seal of King Henry III. It is supposed 
to be a portion of a surcoat; the material 
is linen, lined with coarse canvas or baize; 
and it bears the azure lion of Rivers be- 
tween two of the crosses vaire of Albe- 
marle, formed by other pieces of linen of 
the requisite figures sewn upon the sur- 
face. Isabel de Rivers, the heiress of 
the Earls of Devon, was married to Wil- 
liam de Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle, in 
the reign of Henry the Third: there can 
be little doubt that the bag was con- 
temporary with the seal. It is remark- 
able that the lion is placed on a shield, 
whilst the cross stands distinct, as it does 
on some of the early Albemarle seals. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
fragment of an uvguentary vessel im- 
pressed with the pattern of a running 
hind, whose limbs were grotesquely 
blended and lost in the tracery of vege- 
table foliage. It has been already men- 
tioned in his “ Londiniana,” No. IV. 
April Magazine, p. 371. He observed 
that the purpose for which sepulchres 
were placed by the way-side, was dis- 
tinctly pointed cut in an inscription pre- 
served by Gruter, to one Lollius, 

Hic prope viam situs est, ut pretere- 

untes dicant, Lolli, Vale! 

William Wansey, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a paper roll belonging to the Fish- 
mongers’ Company. representing the se- 
veral Pageants which were prepared at 
their expense in the year 1616, to grace 
the civic triumph of Sir John Leman, 
one of their society, who was inaugurated 
that year as Lord Mayor. ‘They are 
described ina tract by Anthony Munday, 
entitled “ Chrysanalea, or the Golden 
Fishing,” which Mr. Nichols has re- 
printed in his “ Progresses, &c. of King 
James 1.” The drawings are well exe- 
cuted in water-colours; and represent: 
1. the Fishing Buss; 2. the Crowned 
Dolphin; 3. the King of the Moors; 4. 
the Lemon ‘Tree (a rebus of the Lord 
Mayor’s name); and 5, the Monumental 
Bower of Sir William Walworth, from 
which that renowned Fishmonger enacted 
a resurrection, made a congratulatory 
speech, and joined the procession! .Some 
of the Pageants were preserved as ornae 
ments for the Company's hail. 

Thomas Stapleton, jun. F.S.A. com- 
municated transcripts of two Norman 
charters: 1. A narrative by Rainald, 
chaplain to William the Corqueror and 
his Queen, then a monk of Jumieges, 
detailing the mode in which he became 
possessed of certain property in Bayeux, 
In answer to the cavils of Samson, clerk 
of Bayeux, the same probably who was 
afterwards canon, and finally Bishop of 
Worcester. The particulars of a trial b 
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ordeal of hot iron, submitted to by 
a plaintiff in proof of her being the right- 
ful mother of the supposed heir, curiously 
illustrate the judicial forms in use in 
Normandy contemporaneously with the 
Conquest. 2. An agreement made at 
Bayeux in presence of Queen Matilda 
and the Barons of her court, between 
the Abbot of Mont St. Michel and Wil- 
liam Paynell, setting forth the feudal obli- 
gations incident to the tenure of the great 
fief of Briqueville-les-Salines pres la Mer, 
of which the Abbot was suzerain, and 
Paynell mesne-tenant in right of his wife, 
with whom it had been given to him in 
marriage by the Conqueror. 

Alfred Burges, esq. exhibited a plan 
and elevation of the old Bridge at Strat- 
ford le Bow, also two lithographic views 
of it, and two of the bridge now in the 
course of erection. 

May 19. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Henry Stothard, esq. of King-street, 
Bloomsbury, eldest son of the late Thos. 
Stothard, esq. R.A. anda pupil of the 
late John Flaxman, esq. R.A. was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Limburne exbibited a portrait in 
oi] of Chaucer, supposed to be an original 
from Harbottle Castle, Northumberland. 

Mr. Carlyle exhibited an ancient silver 
ring found in Cumberland. 

The commencement was read of a 
Memoir by Mr. Burges, on the history 
and construction of the old bridge of 
Stratford le Bow, which will be pursued 
at the next meeting. ‘The Society ad- 
journed over Whitsun week to June 2. 

EGYPT. 

A communication from Mr. Walne, 
of Cairo, announces the discovery of some 
interesting remains of antiquity in the 
mounds of Cairoun, near the Mahmou- 
dieh canal... Excavations made for the 
purpose of procuring building materials 
have laid open an immense quadrangular 
structure, apparently warehouses, and 
portions of two monuments, one of which, 
at present orly partially uncovered, is of 
the age of Rameses II. the supposed 
Sesostris; the other, which was no 
sooner found than destroyed, was a temple 
of the Ptolemaic period, and bears the 
name of Soter and Phiijadelphus. Mr. 
Walne considers it probable that the ex- 
tensive mounds of Cairoun occupy the 
site of Schedia, situated at the junction 
of the canal from Alexandria with the 
Canopic branch of the Nile. In the 
time of Strabo it was a populous town, 
and the place where the customs were 
levied, as well as the rendezvous of the 
yachts in which the governors used to 
ascend the Thebaid. Excavativns are 
still going on,—(Atheneum.) 
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Hovse.or Commons, April 25. 

Lord Morpeth introduced the Ixisu 
Tirnes Bitt to the consideration of the 
House. His lordship stated, that be had 
been urged by public bodiis of the Cler- 
gy to bring the question to a speedy de- 
cision, inasmuch as their very existence 
depended upon a stop being put to the 
present state of things—to say nothing of 
the imminent danger of bloodshed and 
tumult to which it gave rise. In the 
bill which he was about to introduce, his 
object was to convert the Tithe compo- 
sition into a rent-charge, payable by the 
owners of the first estate of inheritance, 
as it was termed. It was not intended 
ta call for the repayment of the sums 
paid to the Irish Clergy under the Mil- 
lion Act, which amounted to 637,000/, 
The collection of the rent charges to be 
substituted for the Tithe composition, to 
be intrusted for seven years to the Board 
of Woods and Forests. If, in the future 
disposition of the Revenues of the Irish 
Church, something supertiuous for its le- 
gitimate uses should arise, they should, 
after the satisfaction of all existing inte- 
rests, apply that superfluity to the reli- 
gious and moral education of the entire 
Irish people. The noble lord observed, 
that according to his calculations, the 
surplus to be appropriated to the pur- 
poses of general education would amount 
to the sum of 97 671/. The annual 
Tithes payable to the parochial Clergy 
might be fairly stated at present to be 
511,0002, which, remitting 30 per cent, 
left a rent charge of 353,000. The mi- 
nisters’ mcney might be put down at 
10,000/., without the expenses of collec- 
tion; the private. bounty fund, 5000Z. ; 
glebe lands, 92,000/., which, after deduct- 
ing5.000/. for rents, left 86,500/ : total, 
459,5501. It was proposed to arrange 
the salaries of the Protestant Clergy 
thus :—In parishes where the members 
of the Established Church did not ex- 
ceed 50, 1002. per annum was to be al- 
lowed; where the number varied from 
50 to 500, 2002. ; from 500 to 1000, 3007. 
from 1000 to 3000, 400/.; and from 3000 
and upwards, 500/. It was also proposed, 
where the number of the members of the 
Established Church exceeded 1000, to 
empower the committee of the privy 
council to appoint one or more curates, at 
a salary of 73/. each per annum, from the 
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public funds, on condition that the in- 
cumbent made up 25/ more. As far as 
related to the present generation of the 
Irish Clergy, the bill would secure to 
them an income, lower perhaps than that 
which they were bound to receive by their 
present legal claims, but far more than 
they could hope to realise from the good- 
will of the Irish landlords, or the intimi- 
dation of the [rish peasantry. The noble 
lord concluded by moving as a resolution, 
“ That it is expedient to commute the 
composition of tithes in Ireland intoa 
rent-charge, payable by the owners of the 
estate, and to make further provision for 
the better regulation of Ecclesiastical 
dues and revenues.” After further dis- 
cussion, the resolution was agreed to, and 
leave was given to bringin the Bill, which 
was read a first time. 





House or Lorps, 4pril 26. 

On the order of the day being read for 
going into Committee on the Irish Mc- 
NicIPAL CoreoraTIon Bitt, Lord Fitz- 
gerald rose, and proposed, as an amend- 
ment, “ That it be an instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to make 
provision for the abolition of such Cor- 
porations, and for such arrangements as 
may be necessary on their abolition, fer 
securing the efficient and impartial admi- 
nistration of justice, and the peace and 
good government of cities and towns in 
Ireland” His lordship proposed that all 
the existing Irish Corporations shall, from 
the Ist of January, 1837, be wholly abo- 
lished; the freemen’s rights of property 
and the elective franchise granted by the 
Reform Act, be reserved; sheriffs and 
coroners to be appointed by the Crown; 
Clerk of the Peace to be appointed by 
the lord lieutenant ; Recorder, who is to 
to be sole Judge of Courts of Borough 
Sessions, and also to hold Civil Bill 
Courts, to be appointed by the Crown; 
all exclusive criminal jurisdictions to be 
abolished, except in those cities and towns 
which are counties; the Lord Lieutenant, 
by advice of the Privy Council, to grant 
separate sessions; local acts, with re- 
spect to police, to be continued; all 
powers, with respect to police, now given 
to Corporations, or any portion of them, 
to be vested in the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the inhabitants of towns to be at liberty 
to adopt the provisions of 9 Geo. 1V. ¢.82, 

40 
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—in other words, to tax themselves. His 
lordship said that he admitted to the 
fullest extent the evils which at present 
existed, and he was therefore anxious to 
extinguish for ever the existing Irish 
Corporations. But the proposition of 
the Government was calculated to ag- 
gravate such evils as already existed, and 
to create new dangers.—The Lord Chan- 
cellor said that the great evils of the pre- 
sent system were exclusiveness and self- 
election, and that the remedy proposed by 
Government just met the evil, and no 
more.—Lord Holland admitted that the 
measure involved a transfer of power, but 
it was no less true, that it was a transfer 
from those who had usurped it to those 
to whom it properly belonged.—Lord 
Melltourne contended, that it would be 
better to go into the consideration of the 
Bill, as originally proposed, and that their 
lordships would take a very hasty and 
imprudent step in acceding to the in- 
struction moved by the noble lord.—On 
a division, there appeared, for the origi- 
nal motion, 119; for the amendment, 
203; majority against Ministers, 84. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Rippon submitted to the House 
aresolution * That the attendance of the 
Bishops in Parliament is prejudicial to 
_the cause of religion.” The hon. Mem- 
ber contended that the numerous duties 
which the Bishops had to discharge were 
incompatible with their attendance in 
Parliament.—Lord John Russell opposed 
the motion, on the ground that it could 
not lead to any practical result, and that 
neither the House nor the country were 
disposed to entertain such a proposition 
as had been that night submitted to the 
notice of the House.—The House then 
divided, when there were, for the motion, 
53; aguinst it, 130. 





Howse or Lonps, -4pril 28. 
The Lord Chancellor introduced his 


measures for the reform of the existing - 


abuses in the Court of Chancery, the ob- 
jects of which were to remove the evils 
which existed in the three Courts of 
Appeal—the House of Lords, the Court 
of Chancery, and the Privy Council, and 
to facilitate the progress of appellate 
cases. Another legal officer was to be 
appointed to preside over the Court of 

shancery, under the title of the Lord 
Chief Justice of His Majesty’s High 
Court of Chancery. The Lord Chan- 
cellor to attend exclusively to the Parlia- 
mentary and appellate business of the 
llouse of Lords, and to preside over the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Privy Coun- 
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cil. The House of Lords to be open at 
the same time with the other Courts of 
Law, for appeal cases, whether Parlia- 
ment sat or uot. It was contemplated, 
in the course of time, to remove the 
Equity business of the Court of Ex- 
chequer to the Court of Chancery. Leave 
was given to bring in three Bills, which 
were then read a first time. 





House or Commons, May 3. 


A short but humourous discussion took 
place, on the proposition of the Hon. C. 
Berkeley, that Ladies should be admitted 
during the debates of the House, to a 
portion of the strangers’ gallery—a propo- 
sition which was, on a division, carried 
by a majority of 132 against 90. 

Sir W. Molesworth rose for the purpose 
of moving that a Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of the Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the Army, in refe- 
rence to the re-appointment of Lord 
Brudenell as Lieut.-Colonel of the 11th 
regiment of Light Dragoons. He ob- 
served that his lordship was removed 
from the command for alleged miscon- 
duct ; and now, in just two years more, 
was deemed the fittest and most proper 
person to command their regiment.— 
Lord Howick opposed the motion, on the 
ground that Lord Brudenell had already 
been sufficiently punished for any inad- 
vertence of which he might have been 
gravely censured and reproved by His 
Majesty, and removed for the time from 
the army. The House then divided, and 
the numbers were, for the motion, 42; 
against it, 322. 

May 6. The Chancellor of the: Ex- 
chequer brought forward his annual pro- 
ject. He stated that the total amount 
of the receipts for the past year had ex- 
ceeded his calculations by the sum of 
830,000/. The total expenditure of the pre- 
sent year he contemplated at 46,980,000/. 
and the expenditure at 45,205,807/. leav- 
ing a surplus of 1,774,193/., which sur- 
plus, however, would be so far reduced 
by the payment of interest on the sum 
advanced by Government to the West 
India claimants, as to leave no more than 
an available surplus of 662,3307. The 
first head of taxation intended to be re- 
dueed, was the duty on paper, which was 
to be equalized and fixed at half its pre- 
sent amount, or three half-pence per 

ound, which would reduce the revenue 
the sum of 125,000/.; the duty on 
stained paper to be wholly repealed. The 
reduction of the postage on Foreign let- 
ters would also reduce that branch of the 
revenue 20,000/., the alteration in the 
duties on probates, 20,000/., and the re- 
peal of the South Sen duties, 10,0007. 
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The reduction of the duty on Newspa- 
pers, from 4d. on the stamp, with a dis- 
count of 20 per cent., to one penny, 
minus the discount, to take place from the 
5th of July, would cause a present loss 
of 150,000/. The Irish papers were also 
O pay a penny duty, but a reduction 
welll in their regard be made in the ad- 
vertisement duty. A reduction in the 
duties on insurance of farm-buildings 
would cause a loss of 20,0007. The ad- 
ditional duty of 50 per cent. on spirit li- 
censes he also proposed to give up en- 
tirely. His propositions led to a discus- 
sion of some length ; but the resolutions 
were ultimately agreed to. 





Hovser or Lorps, May 9. 

On the House going into committee 
on the IntsH Municrpat Corporations 
Bitz, Viscount Melbourne said, if their 
Lordships agreed to the amended clause 
5, which related to the extinction of Cor- 
porations, they would thereby decide the 
whole question. Hislordship strongly urged 
the injustice which the amended bill 
would inflict upon the Irish people, and 
earnestly entreated their lordships to pass 
the bill in its original shape.—The Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde reminded their lord- 
ships of the awful consequences that 
might result from a collision between the 
two Houses, which, by passing the pre- 
sent measure in its altered shape, they 
would have themselves provoked. Ona 
division, there appeared, for the amended 
Bill, 107; for the original measure, 53. 
On the proposition to strike out of the 
Bill the 22d clause, or, in other words, 
wholly to abolish all the corporate bodies 
in Ireland, Lord Lyndhurst called upon 
their lordships to pass the amended Bill, 
which wad have the effect of putting 
down agitation, and thwart the efforts of 
those base men, who for their own sordid 
ambition at present kept that country in 
a state of turmoil, tumult, and agitation. 
Ona division, there were, for the omis- 
sion of the clause, 98; against it, 45; 
several other clauses were then ordered to 
be struck out—and the remainder of the 
amended Bill was agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. P. Thompson moved the second 
reading of the Facrortes Act AMEND- 
MENT Brit. By the original Bill, cbil- 
dren under thirteen years of age were re- 
stricted from working more than eight 
hours a day; and his object was to leave 
it in the power of children from twelve 
and —— to work twelve hours a 
day, the inspectors appointed under the 
Bill being unanimously of opinion, that 
it would be impossible to enforce the law 
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as it stood since the Ist of March last.— 
Lord Ashley strongly op the Bill, 
and moved, that it be read a second time 
that day six months. After a good deal 
of discussion, the House divided, when 
there were, for the second reading, 178; 
for the amendment, 176. 





House or Lorps, May 10. 

On the motion of Lord Duncannon, 
the Irn1sh ConsraBuLary Bru was read 
a third time, and passed—an amendment 
having, at the suggestion of Lord Ellen- 
borough, been made in the oath, containing 
an exception in favour of Freemasons. 





House or Commons, May 11. 

On the motion of Mr. W. S. O’Brien 
his Bill for the relief of the Poor or 
IRELAND was read asecond time. Shortly 
afterwards, two other Bills, called Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bills, and introduced by 
Mr. Scrope and Sir R. Musgrave, were 
also read a second time; upon which 
Lord Morpeth said, that he availed him- 
self of that opportunity to state, that in 
assenting to the second reading of these 
two Bills, he did not intend to pledge the 
Government to the adoption of them. He 
thought it would be convenient that the 
three Bills should all be committed on 
the same day. - In making this statement, 
he was not unwilling to pledge the Go- 
vernment to the support of some mea- 
sure on this subject, whenever theyshould 
be able to bring forward a well digested | 
plan for the accomplishment of the object 
which he believed every man had at heart 
—namely, the relief of the suffering poor 
in Ireland. 





House or Lorps, May 17. 

On the motion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the BrneEFices PLuratity 
and CLercy Resipence BIL, was read 
a third time and passed. 

May 18. The,Inish Monicitpat Cor- 
PoRATIONS Bix having been read a third 
time, the Duke of Richmond moved, as 
an amendment, to omit schedule A, and 
insert *‘ Belfast."—Lord Lyndhurst point- 
ed out. that it was wholly inconsistent 
with the Bill, and, if adopted, would 
make it necessary to re-insert 30 or 40 
clauses, and alter many others.—The 
Marquis of Lansdowne defended it, as 
keeping alive the corporate principle, at 
least, in the large towns. The amend- 
ment was negatived oy 141 to 82; ma- 
jority against it, 59.. The Bill was then 
passed with its amended title. 





Hovsr or Commons, May 19. 
The IntsH Muntcrpat ConPorations 
Brit having been brought up from the 
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Lords, in its amended shape,’ Lord J. 
Russell moved, that the Lords’ amend- 
ments be printed, in order that the House 
might see the nature and bearings of the 
amendments previous to being required 
to decide upon them. He said it wou!'d 
be affectation not to declare that the al- 
terations bad changed the character of the 
Bill; that the present Bill destroyed, an- 
ihilated the corporations in Ireland ; and 
that, though he was ready to concede fair 
compromise, he must declare, that no- 
thing could lead him to be a participator 
in any measure that deprived Ireland of 
municipal governments.— After remarks 
from Sir G. Sinclair, Mr. Hume, Sir J. 





Graham, Lord Clements, and other Mem- 
bers, the amendments were ordered to be 
printed, and taken into consideration ou 
the 2nd of June. 

May 20. On the question, that the 
House resolve into conmittee on the Re- 
gistration of Voters’ Bill, Mr. Warburton 
moved an instruction to establish a “Court 
of Review” for disputed claims, instead 
of the present system of revising bar- 
tisters.— Lord J. Russell considered the 
subject worthy of consideration. It Was 
desirable to have consistency in the deci- 
sions. The proposition was adopted. 

The House then adjourned to the 30th 
instant. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN, 

Intelligence from Madrid of the 16th 
of May, conveys the important fact, that 
M. Mendizibal and his colleagues in the 
Ministry, have given in their resigna- 
tions. It appéars that on the night of 
the 1lth, Count Almodovar, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, waited on the Queen 
to demand the dismissal of General Cor- 
dova from the command of the army, and 
of General Quesada, from the post cf 
Captain-General of Castile, which, he 
said, was imperiously required by the 
Chamber of Procuradores. On Her Ma- 
jesty refusing to accede to their wishes, 
they tendered her their resignations. 

A collision appears likely to take place 
between the two Chambers. The Pro- 
curadores were occupied on the 25th of 
April with the petition for completing the 
extinction of monks and convents —a — 
tion, the prayer of which there is little 
doubt of their supporting. On the other 
hand, the Proceres were discussi ti- 
tions, praying the Government t@ sus- 
pend the ordonnances already issued for 
suppressing the monastic establishments. 
In the sitting of May 6th, a petition to the 
Queen was read by tle Count de Mon- 
tenon. It was to the effect, that the sales 
of the ecclesiastical property should be 
suspended, and that the decrees relative 
to them should be immediately brought 
before the Cortes. M. Mendizabal ob- 
jected to the petition, or motion, on va- 
rious grounds, but more especially be- 
cause the decrees had already been laid 
before the other Chamber. He therefore 
proposed that the petition should be 

withdrawn. The House divided, when 

there appeared 45 votes in favour of the 

adoption of the petition, and 15 for its 
withdrawal, leaving Ministers in a mino- 
rity of 30. 


On the Sth of May, General Evans, 
at the head of the British legion, made a 
sortie from St. Sebastian. About 4500 of 
the Legion and 1500 Spaniards moved 
out of the city at day-light, to attack the 
entrenched positions of the enemy. The 
Carlists had been engaged for more than 
four months in perfecting these fortifica- 
tions, which, from their natural advan- 
tages, and the great labour which had 
been expended on them, were regarded as 
neatly impregnable. They were gallantly 
carried, however, by the British Legion. 
The attack was made in three columns, 
the centre being commanded by Briga- 
dier-General Shaw, the first column by 
General Reid, and the second by General 
Chichester. The most important assis- 
tance was rendered by His Majesty’s 
steam-vessels, the Phoenix and Salaman- 
der, under Commodore Lord John Hay, 
which kept upa warm fire on the enemy’s 
works. ‘The fire from the Phoenix ef- 
fected a breach in an angle of the prin- 
cipal redoubt, through which two regi- 
ments of the legion were enabled to enter. 
The number of killed, including rank and 
file, are 131, of whom 5 are captains, 5 
lieutenants, and 5 serjeants ; the wounded 
are, 2 brigadier-generals, 3 colonels, 2 
lieutenant-colonels, 9 majors, 20 captains, 
22 lieutenants, 7 ensigns, 33 serjeants, and 
594 rank and file. ‘The total number of 
killed and wounded is 823... The British 
officers killed in the engagement were, 
Captains Scarman, Allez, P. R. Mould, 
Knight, and O'Reilly; Lieutenants Bal- 
four, H. Cooper, and C. Hamilton; 

Quartermasters Warner and Wright. 
The project of the new Spanish elec- 
toral law does not very materially differ 
from the last. There is to be a Deputy 
for every 50,000 souls, the highest tax 
payers, to the number of 163 for cach of 
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these 50,000, being the electors, who are 
to vote .by ballot, the poll to continue 
open four days, and the operations regard- 
ing the elections to be public. No person 
js to come armed to an electoral assem- 
lly. To bea Deputy, a man must be a 
Spaniard, not in orders, 25 years of age, 
an inhabitant householder, and possess 
within the kingdom 6000 reals a year, or 
pay 500 reals direct taxes. Government 
officers, who pay only half this amount, or 
have only half this property, may be 
elected. ‘The election of the Deputies is 
to be for three years, 


TURKEY. 

On the 6th of April, the betrothing of 
the Sultana Mehirma with Sayd Pacha, 
was celebrated at cleven o'clock, at the 
old Seraglio in Constantinople. The 
Chief of the Eunuchs, who enjoys on 
such occasions the privilege of acting as 
proxy of the Imperial Princesses, made 
his appearance in the Council Chamber 
as representative of the fair bride, a few 
minutes before the appointed time, ac- 
companied by four score of his Ethiopian 
subalterns, and the principal officers of 
the Sultan’s household. TheSheik Islam, 
accompanied by the Muftis of Roumely 
and Anatolia, and the principal Ulemas, 
arrived shortly after, and took their 
seats, according to the rules of prece- 
dence, on the sofas which occupy the 
three sides of the immense hall where 
this religious ceremony is performed, At 
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the head of this procession were hundreds 
of functionaries, bearing costly presents. 
The Nisham, or pledge of love, exceeded 
in magnificence, elegance, and value, 
every other present; it shone, to use the 
Turkish expression, brighter than the 
sun amidst heaven’s constellations. The 
sum which, in case of separation, Sayd 
Pacha settled on his wife, amounts to 
£5000. 
CHINA, 


The Canton Register, to the 12th of 
December inclusive, is filled with accounts 
of the insolence of the Chinese govern- 
ment towards British merchants. On 
the 4th of that month a vessel, called the 
Fairy Queen, arrived at Lintin. The 
second lieutenant was dispatched in a 
boat to Canton with letters; but before 
his arrival be was seized by order of the 
Mandarins, cast into a dungeon, and word 
sent to the captain that he,would not be 
released, nor the letters given up, till the 
barbarians would pay a sum of 500 dol- 
lars. The resident foreigners immediately 
presented themselves at the city gate, 
bearing a petition for the release of the 
lieutenant ; but they were threatened with 
the terrors of his Celestial Majesty’s 
wrath, and ordered to humble themselves 
in silent astonishment at his clemency 
towards them. The poor fellow conti- 
nued in prison up to the departure of dis- 
patches for England. The tea-trade was, 
however, brisker than usual. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


New Churches and Chapels. 


On the 18th of May, the anniversary 
meeting of the Society for the enlarge- 
ment, building, and repairing of Churches 
and Chapels, was held at No. 4, St. Mar- 
tin’s-place, Trafalgar Square.— The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the Chair. The 
Secretary read the report for the year 
ending March 3st, last from which it 
appeared that, during the year preceding, 
March 3], 1835, the number of applica- 
tions made to the Society was 170, the 
amount granted 21,1712, and the addi- 
tional Church accommodations 34,338 
sittings, of which 24,990 were free. In 
the year preceding the 3]st of March last 
the applications had been 146, the money 
expended, 17,417/., and the additional 
church accommodation 30,237 sittings, 
of which 22,519 were free. In 1835, 
aid had been granted for enlarging 


25 churches, for rebuilding 14, and for 
building 18 additional chapels, and for 
increasing church accommodation in 28 
cases. In 1836, 15 churches were en- 
larged, 110 rebuilt with enlargements, 26 
additional churches built, and the church 
accommodation increased in 4] cases. 
The amount voted in 1835 and 1836, was 
38,588/., and the disposable balance on 
the 3lst of March last was 30961. 14s. 
Since the institution of the society in 
1818, by an expenditure of 199,405/., the 
society have rebuilt and enlarged 1260 
churches, 313,550 sittings, of which 233,925 
are free. A district committee of the 
society has lately been established at Cam- 
bridge, from which the society had re- 
ceived a donation of 470l. and the Dur- 
ham Diocesan Society has, for the last 
six years, transmitted to the society one- 
fourth of its receipts. A diocesan society 
has also lately been established at Worces- 
ter. The Bishop of Chester stated, thatin 
the manufacturing districts of his diocese 
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28 churches and chapels were now in the 
course of erection, which it was estimated 
would cost 75,000/. 

April 1%. The new Church at Brill, 
Bucks, was opened for service. It has 
been built by subscription, with the assis- 
tance of the Church Building Society, and 
will contain about 700 persons. The 
Marquis of Chandos contributed 40 gui- 
neas, and the pulpit, furniture, &c.—On 
the 25th of 4pri/ the first stone of a new 
Church at Downton, Wilts, was laid by 
the Warden of Winchester. It is to be 
called St. Mary’s, after the two St. Mary’s 
Winton, and is intended principally for 
the poor of that part of this extensive 
parish which is contiguous to the New 
Forest.—The foundation stone of a new 
Church at Hartlebury, was laid on the 
26th of April. The following is the in- 
scription on the brass plate:— The 
first stone of this Church was laid on 
Tuesday the 26th day of April, 1836, by 
Elizabeth Lloyd, wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Baker, Rector of Hartlebury, and 
daughter of the Right Rev. Robert James 
Lord Bishop of Worcester, when it was 
rebuilt and enlarged. Rev. Thomas 
Baker, Rector; William Prattenton, 
John Lamb, Churchwardens; Thomas 
Rickman, Architect."—The first stone 
of a Church’ at Upton, near Slough, was 
laid on the 9th of May, by Prince George 
of Cambridge.—In Lancashire, the first 
stone of a new Church at Rawtfen- 
stall, near Haslingden, was laid on Good 
Friday, by Henry, only son of Henry 
Hoyle, esq. of New Hall Hey, who gave 
the site, with an endowment of 1000/., 
to which his partners have added 600/. 
Accommodation will be provided for 
1000 persons.— At Fence, Pendle Forest, 
the corner stone of a new Church was 
Jaid on the 25th of April, by Mrs. Green- 
wood, of Palace House, near Bromley, 
assisted by Legendre Nicholas Starkie, 
esq. of Huntroyd. The site is granted 
by J. Grimshaw, esq. late of Manches- 
ter; the erection is by subscription, and 
the a of 1000/7. by Mrs. Green- 
wood. 


The parish Church of Westmorpool 
Street, Nottingham, was lately struck by 
lightning, and about twelve feet of the 

ire was thrown down, and fell through 
the roof of the edifice. 

On the 5th of May, the newly erected 
mansion of Sir Richard Bulkeley, at 
Baron Hill, in Anglesey, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire. It was nearly completed, 
but was not yet occupied. The old man- 
sion had been previously pulled down. 

Very considerable architectural im- 
provements are in progress at Gravesend. 


No fewer than seven architects are now 
known to be employed there. Mr. Wilde, 
from Brighton, is engaged in the new 
Baths, in the Moorish style; Mr. Mee 
has just finished a Proprietary School, a 
very ornamental composition in the Eliz- 
abeth style; Mr. Lamb is drawing toa 
conclusion with the Tivoli tavern, in the 
Italian style; Mr. Decimus Burton has 
prepared a plan for laying out a large 
plot adjoining the high road, for build- 
ing: Mr. Jenkins has just completed 
some houses for the Building Company; 
Mr. Shepperd has marked out the roads 
on the Windmill Hill, preparatory to 
building; and Mr. Tierney Clarke, it 
is believed, is employed on the Terrace 
Gardens. 

At Northfleet, Mr. Kendall is prepar- 
ing for extensive improvements, and his 
embankment will be an excellent work ; 
it is faced with Maidstone ragstone, 
built in cement. 

At Ingress Park, Mr. Alderman Har- 
mer has built a splendid mansion, entirely 
of stone, and in the Gothic style. His 
architect is Mr. Moring ; and some of his 
materials were derived from Old London 
Bridge, the relics of which are very ap- 
propriately preserved by a City Alder- 
man. 

April 8. The equestrian statue of King 
William the Third, on College Green, 
Dublin, long celebrated for the annual 
ceremonies of the Orange Societies, was 
blown up by gunpowder. Rewards have 
been offered by Government for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators of this out- 
rage, but without success. It was since 
ascertained that other attempts of the 
same kind had been made during the pre- 
vious month or six weeks, a slow match 
having been found before attached to the 
figure. ‘The damage has since been re- 
paired. The legs of the horse were 
burst, but the figure of the King was not 
materially injured. It excited some sur- 
prise to find it was made of lead. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


April 4. Zazezizozu, ‘an Easter-piece,’’ 
was produced under this queer title, 
transplanted from a Parisian minor theatre. 
It is a whimsical extravaganza, giving life 
and being to a set of dominoes, chess, and 
cards. ‘ We find they are real flesh and 
blood gentlemen after all,” in * fair round 
bellies with good capon lined.” 

April 16. Don Juan of Austria, a ter- 
rific drama, in three acts, was for the first 
time performed on an English stage. It 
is a version of Delavigne’s “ Don Juan 
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d’ Autriche,” a play recently produced in 
Paris, and has been rendered into Eng- 
lish, adapted, and altered to our stage, by 
Mrs. Charles Gore. It is very common.. 
place, and unequal in language; but was 
rendered effective by the ability of the 
actors. 

April 23. The Assurance Company, or 
the Boarding School of Montereau, a 
comic afterpiece (translated from the 
French) was performed. It is a direct imi- 
tation of Morton’s favourite farce “‘ The 
Invincibles,” for which, by the way, it is 
but a poor substitute. It was neverthe- 
less successful, its object being to pre- 
sent to those who revel in such sights a 
lovely and bewitching corps of female vo- 
lunteers; in short, the ‘ Boarding School’ 
metamorphosed into dapper soldiers, and 
prettier ones never carried muskets. 

April 24. A new romantic musical 
drama was produced, called O’ Flannigan 
and the Fairies, or a Midsummer Night's 
Dream, (not Shakspeare’s) but Phelim 
‘O’Flannigan’s, a man of some conse- 
quence in these times; an Irish cratur, 
one Tyrone Power by name. His plot is 
founded on that superstitious belief in 
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Fairies, or Good People, prevalent in the 
southern parts of the Sister Isle. The 
piece is full of fun and humour, and it is 
almost superfluous to say, that Phelim 
sent his audience home half kilt with 
laughter. Mr. Power is one of the 
easiest and most amusing actors on the 
stage; he stands unequalled in his line, 
and in every probability has never been 
surpassed. 

May 12. The Rose of Alhambra, or the 
Enchanted Lute, an operatic drama, was 
prodeced. The author of the music is 

e Pinna, a young English composer. 
The literary portion has been supplied by 
Captain Polhill, M.P. The inventions of 
the former are pretty, though anything 
we the latter’s words are poor in- 
deed. 

Mr. Macready appeared at this theatre 
in the character of Macbeth, having been 
compelled by a provoked quarrel with 
Mr. Bunn, and bis own unwise behaviour 
on the occasion, to leave the rival boards. 
He was greeted with deafenirg plaudits, 
and enthusiasm surpassing all we ever 
remember previously to have witnessed. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


April 18. To be extra Naval Aides-de-cam 
to his Majesty: Capt. Lord James Townshend, 


K.C.H,, Capt. Phipps Hornby, C.B. 
April 20, Knighted: Wm. Jackson Hooker, 
LL.D. ius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 


versity of Glasgow, K.H. 

April 21. Lt.-Col. T. F. Wade to be an 
Assistant Commissioner of the Poor Laws. 

_ April 25. Capt. Benj. B. Shee to be Lt.-Col. 
in Persia. 

April 26. Royal South Gloucester Light 
Infantry Militia, P. Cross, + to be Lieut.- 
Col., R. F. Jenner, esq. to be } ajo > 

Jacob James Hart, esq. to be Consul for 
the Kingdom of Saxony. 

aad 29. Right Hon. R. Montgomery Lord 
Belhaven, to be High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

H. W. Macaulay, esq. to be Judge, and Wal- 
ter W. Lewis, esq. to be his Majesty’s Arbitra- 
tor, in the Mixed British and Spanish Court of 
Justice at Sierra Leone; and W. Sharp Mac- 
leay, esq. to be Judge, and Edw. Wyndham 
Harrington Schenley, esq. to be Arbitrator to 
the Mixed Court of Justice at the Havanah, 
under the treaty of the 28th June, 1835, for the 
abolition of the slave trade. 

May 4. Knighted, Edwin Pearson, esq. 
Lieut. of his Majesty’s Yeomen of the Guard. 

May 5. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. R. 
Dickenson to be Col.-Commandant ; Lieut.- 
Col. G. Crawford to be Colonel; Capt. and 
Brevet Major J. S, Bastard to be Lieut.-Col. 

May 6. 7th Foot, Capt. J. Stuart to be 
Major.—33d Foot, Lieut.-Col. W. Hewett, to 
be Lieut.-Col. 

_Thomas Shiffner, esq. to be Paymaster of 
his Majesty’s Household. 

May 10. John Lyster, esq. to be one of the 
Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty, and Arthur Blackwood, 
esq. to be one of the Grooms of his Majesty’s 
Privy Chamber. 


The brother and sister of Viscount Hood to 
rank as the children of a Viscount. 

May 12. W. Daniel Bullock, esq. to be one 
of his Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at 
A 


rms. 
Hyde Salmon him: of Norton-hall, 
Som. esq. to take in*a dition the name of 
Tooker, in compliance with the will of his 
great-uncle James Tooker, esq. 

May 13. 53d Foot, Major R. F. Hill to be 
Lieut.-Col.—Capt. P. Hill to be Major.—71st 
Foot, Major Hon. C. Napier to be Major. 

Francis Henry Taiman, esq. to be one of his 
Majesty’s Gentlemen at Arms. 





Ecc estasticaL PREFERMENTs. 

Rev. J. A. Barnes, Gilling R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Booth, Wacton and Grendon P.C. co. 
Hereford. 

Rev. R. C. T. Boyle, Marston Bigot R. Som. 

Rev. J. R. Brown, Knighton P.C. co. Radnor. 

Rev. W. Carter, St. George’s P.C. Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. M. Chanter, Ilfracombe V. Devon. 

Rev. J. W. Clarke, Studley V. co. Warwick. 

Rev. W. D. Conybeare, Axminster V. Devon. 

. Z. H. Drake, Clovelly R. 

. 8. Eccles, St. George’s Chapel, Dublin. 

. R. Edwards, Llanfechell R. Angieeey- 

. W. Farish, Stoneham R. Suffolk. 

. J. Garnett, Dilhorne V. co. Stafford. 

Rev. J. M. Glubb, Shermanbury R. Sussex. 

Hon. and Rev. J. Grey, Wooller V. Northumb. 

Rev. E. Hannam, Minister of Parochial Chap. 
Camden ‘Town. 

Rev. P. Hall, Minister of Tavistock Chapel, 
Broad Court, Drury Lane. | 

Rey. J. F. B. Hooper, Upton Warren R. co. 
Worcester. . 

Rev. E. Hughes, Lianvihangel-y-Pennant R. 
and Tal-y-Liyn P.C. co. Bangor. 

Rey. C. Jenkin, Stradishall R. co. Suffolk. 

Rev. A. Jenour, Pilton R. co. Northampton, 

Rey. E. H. Knox, Rathnonan R, Ireland. 
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Rev. E. Lambeth, Monanimy, R. co. Cork. 
Rev. — Morrison, Rempton K. Somerset. 

Rey. J. Morton, Charlton-cum-Hardy P.C. co. 


tafford. 
Rev. F. Ould, Christchurch P.C. Liverpool. 
Rev. H. Richards, Ceidio P.C. Carnarvonsh. 
Rev. J. Scott, Surlingham St. M V. Norf. 
Rey. R. H. Williams, Stanford Bishop P.C. co. 
Hereford. 
Rey. B. Winthrop, Wolverton R. co. Warwick. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. J. Dowdall, to the Earl of Burlington. 

Rev. N. Milne, to Lord ow: 

Rev. M. Prickett, one of the Chaplains of Tri- 
nity College, Camb. 

Rev. J. E. Daniel, of the Hoxne Union Work- 
house, Suffolk. 

Rev. P. Somerville, to H. M.S. Cornwallis 74. 





Civin, PrereRMENTs. 


John Cleave, esq. to be Clerk of the Peace for 
the co. of Hereford. 

Rev. J. B. Hildebrand, to be Head Master of 
Kibworth Free Grammar School. 

Rev. T. H. Steel, Assistant Master of Harrow 
School. - 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Kilkenny city.—Daniel O’Connell, esq. 
Dublin.—George Alex. Hamilton, and John 

Beattie West, esyrs. declared duly elected, 
vice O’Connell and Ruthven. 
Mayo.—Rob. Dillon Browne, of Glencorrib, esq. 


BIRTHS. 


April 16. At Buckiand, the wife of Major 
Gwynne Halford, a son.——23. At Wimpole, 
the Countess of Hardwicke, a son and heir. 
——26. At Poets’ Corner, the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Grey, wife of the Bishop of Hereford, a dau. 
—28. In Grosvenor-pl. Lady Mordaunt, a 
son and heir, - 

Lately. At Hooton, Cheshire, Lady Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, a son.—At Rome, in the 
Palazzo Borghese, the Princess of Sulmona, 
daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, a prin- 
cess.—In Brook-street, the wife of the Hon, 
George Keppel, a dau.—the wife of James 
Morrison, esq. M.P. Upper Harley-st. a son. 
——aAt Brabeef House, near Guildford, the wife 
of Major Wight, a son and heir. 

May 2. In Park-st. Lady Arthur Lennox, 
a,son.—3. In Grosvenor-sq. Lady Sandon, 
a sun.—4. In Portland-pl. the lady of the 
Hon. R. Bootle Wilbraham, M.P. a da 

*5. In Manchester-sq. the wife of Winthrop 

aed, esq. M.P. a dau.——7. In Grosve- 
nor-sq. London, the Lady Courtenay, a son. 
—In Portland-pl. the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, a 
dau.—10. ‘The lady of the Hon. and Rev. 
Samuel Best, a dau.——13. In Hanover-square, 
Lady Norreys, a son and heir.—lIn Hill- 
street, the Viscountess Encombe, a dau.— 
14. At Aspedon rectory, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rey. Grantham Yorke, a dau.——16. At 
Norton Conyers, Yorkshire, Lady Graham, a 
son.——18. At Orchard House, Northumber- 
land, the Hon. Mrs. Coulson, a son.——19. 
In St. James’s-sq. the Right Hon Augusta 
Ada Lady King, daughter of Lord Byron, a 
son and heir.——24. At the Earl of Hare- 
wood’s, Hanover-square, the Lady Louisa Ca- 
vendish, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
At Bedford, John Humphery, esq. 





i- 





April 5. 


*M.P. and Alderman of London, to Anna- 
Maria-Jane, second dau. of the late James 
Dyson, esy. and niece to Col. Dyson of the 

Bombay ~~. oe At St. Mark’s, Ken- 


Marriages. [June, 

nington, Josiah, second son of John Squire of 
Pentonville, esq. to Sophia Cath. eldest dau. of 
Rob. Farran, of Old Dorset-p!. Clapham road, 
esq. At Alveston, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
E. P. Morgan to Charlotte, third dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Sibley, Rector of Walcot, Bath. 
—19. At Wateringbury, Kent, the Rey. 
Edw. John Shepherd, Rector of Trottescliffe, 
to Catharine Heyman, youngest dau. of M. P. 
Lucas, esq. Alderman of Loudon.—2l. The 
Rev. Edm. Smith Ensor to Ellen, second dau. 
of the late Charles Tompson, esq. of Great 
Witchingham Hall, Norfolk.—26. At Samp- 
ford Arundell, Fred. Aug. Williams, esq. to 
Anne D. Bellett, only dau. of the late Capt. 
W. Bellett, 22d Foot.——Wm. Alex. Gilbert, 
esq. of Cautley, Norfolk, to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Gilbert, of Chedgrave. 
—27. At Springkell, Dumfriesshire, J. Dal- 
rymple, esq. second son of Sir R. D. H. Elphin- 
stone, Bart. to Mary, fourth dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. Maxweli, Bart.—— At 
St. Mary’s church, Marylebone, the kev. T. 
Wyld, of North Wraxhall, Wilts, to Maria, 
dau. of the late J. Neeld, esq. of Gloucester- 
pl. Portman-sq.——30. At St. James’s, West- 
minster, E. J. Dyson, esq. to Laura Sophia, 
dau. of the late J. Langton, esq. of Farnham 


Lodge, Bucks. 

May 2. Capt. Wyatt, 65th regt. to Miss 
Rider, dau. of Capt. Rider, R.N.—3. At 
Great Staughton, Huntingdonshire, Nevile 
Day, esq. of St. Neot’s, to Sophia, eldest dau. 
of Gen. Onslow.—At Stoneaston, the Rey. 
F. Annesley, to Charlotte, only dau. of the 
Rev. H. Hodges Mogg, Vicar of High Little- 
ton, Somersetshire. At Maidstone, Henr 
Hoare, esq. to Lady Mary Marsham, thirc 
dau. of the Farl of Romney.—5. At Devon- 
port, Capt. W. H. Jackson, 12th regt Bombay 
N.1. to Eliz. Sarah, dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Munton, rector of Priston and Dunkerton, 
Somerset.— —At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Farl of Antrim, to Laura Cecilia, fifth dau. of 
the Hon. Col. Parker, of Ensham Hall, and 
brother to the Earl of Macciesfield.—At St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lewis P. Madden, esq. 
Royal Marines, to Margaret, only dau. of the 
Rev. Richard Jordan, and relict of the late 
Rev. Dr. Winifred Carter, of Mountfield, Sus- 
-Sex.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rey. 
W. Corfieid, to Henrietta Louisa, second dau. 
of the Lady Maria Cotes. 6. At Longtown, 
Cumberiand, the Rev. W. Irving, to Jane Ann, 
only dau. of the late Capt. Rome, 28th Foot. 
—7. At Claines, the Rev. W. Holden, to 
Hannah Eliz. dau. of John Goldingham, esq. 
F.R.S. of Worcester.——At Chelsea, Thomas 
Jones, esq. of the War Office, to Anne Vaughan, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Weedon Butler. 
——12. At East Ham, H. B. Swabey, of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, esq. to Caroline, widow of 
the late R. J. Cattley of Wandsworth Com- 
mon, esy.——At Christ Church, Marylebone, 
Captain Sir R. King, Bart. to Marianne, 
only dau. of James Barnett, esq. of Dor- 
set-square, London.——l4. At Saint Maryle- 











- bone church, A. Brandt, esq. of York-terrace 


Regent’s-park, to Mary Esperance, secon 
dau. of E. H. Brandt, esq. of Chester-terrace. 
15. Capt. W. A. B. Hamilton, R.N. second 





- son of the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Hamil- 


ton, to the Lady Harriet Hamilton, sister to 
the Marquis of Abercorn.——16. At St. George- 
the-Martyr, C. H. Weston, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Agnes-Sarah, second dau. of R. Bayley, 
esq. of Queen-sq. bencher of Gray’s Inn.— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. Weeks, 
Queen’s Royal Lancers, to Laura, second dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. J. Cumming of Upper 
Grosvenor-st. 17. At Down, Kent, the Kev. 
J. Pierce Morrice, Rector of Rympton, Somer- 
set, to the Hon. Jane Lucy Powys, dau. of the 
late Lord Lilford. 
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OBITUARY. 


Rr. Rev. B. E. Sparke, D. D. 
Bisuor oF Ey. 

April4. At Ely house, Dover-street, 
aged 76, the Right Rev. Bowyer Edward 
Sparke, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely, 
official Visitor of Peterhouse, St. John’s, 
and Trinity colleges, Cambridge, and 
Visitor to the Master of Trinity college, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was the son of William 
Sparke, esq. Major of the 48th regiment; 
his mother died, aged 80, Feb. 10, 1813. 
He ran a distinguished career at the 
University of Cambridge, where he was a 
scholar, and afterwards a Fellow, of Pem- 
broke college. In 1779 he obtained Sir 
W. Browne’s medal for a Greek Ode; in 
1782 he took his Bachelor’s degree as 
seventh Wrangler; in 1783, and again in 
1784, he obtained the second Members’ 
prize. He proceeded M.A. 1785, B. 
and D.D. 1803. He was tutor to the 
present Duke of Rutland, and to that 
circumstance owed his elevation in the 
Church. His Grace appointed him one of 
his chaplains, and presented him, in 1789, 
to the rectory of Waltham on the Wolds, 
in Leicestershire ; in 1800, to the vicar- 
age of Scalford ; and before the close of 
the same year to the rectory of Redmile, 
both in the same county. In May 1803 
he was appointed Dean of Bristol ; and 
in Oct. following he took the vicarage of 
St. Augustine’s in that city. At the 
close of 1808 he was collated by Bishop 
Dampier to the rectory of Leverington, 
in the isle of Ely (which is now held by 
his son). In Oct. 1809 he was nomina- 
ted Bishop of Chester, and in May 1812 
translated to Ely. 

Bishop Sparke was the author of 
“ Elegia Thome Gray Grece reddita. 
Curavit B. E. Sparke, A.M.” 1794, 
being one of several translations of Gray’s 
Elegy made about that period, which are 
enumerated in Nichols’s Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century, vol. ix. p. 154. 

He also published: “ Concio apud 
Synodum Cantuariensem, Ade Paulina 
habita in kal. Junii, 1807.” 

** A Charge at his Primary Visitation 
of the Diocese of Ely 1813 (see extracts 
in Gent. Mag. Lxxxutl. ii. 241); another 
at his second Quadrennial Visitation 
1817 (see vol. Lxxxvut. ii. 137.) 

Also the following single Sermons : 
On the 30th Jan. 1810 before the House 
of Lords. At the Foundling Hospital 
a For the Royal Humane Society 

His body was interred on the 16th of 
April in a vault in Bishop West’s chapel, 

Gent. Mag. Vou. V. 


at the south-east angle of Ely Cathedral. 
About half-past eleven o'clock the 

rocession began to move from the 
Palace, attended by the principal officers 
of the Isle, his lordship’s medical attend- 
ants, and the clergy and gentlemen of the 
diocese. ‘The pall was supported by the 
Prebendaries and Minor Canons. On 
entering the cathedral at the western 
porch, nothing could exceed the imposing 
effect which presented itself—the whole 
length of the nave on either side (seats 
having been provided by the Dean and 
Chapter) was lined with spectators, as well 
as the organ loft and the galleries, and 
the greatest order and silence prevailed. 
As the body was borne up the church, the 
lay clerks and choristers chanted the pre- 
fatory verses of the burial service, accom- 
panied by the deep tones of the organ, 
On arriving at the choir, the remainder 
of the service was performed by the Very 
Reverend the Dean, except the psalms, and 
the anthem at the vault, which was also 
chanted. The coffin was placed in the 
vault by the side of that of Mrs. Sparke, 
whose remains had been deposited there 
only three weeks before. It is, we believe, 
fifty-seven years since a Bishop was 
buried in the cathedral; Bishops Yorke 
and Dampier having been interred in 
their family vaults. 

The Bishop married, in Nov. 1790, 
Miss Hobbs, of Blandford, co. Dorset, 
who died on the 14th of March last; and 
by whom he has left two sons and two 
daughters. His eldest son the Rev. John 
Henry Sparke, M.A. was collated to a 

rebend of Ely, and the rectory of Stret- 

am, 1818; the vicarage of Littlebury, 
Essex, (sinecure) the same year; the 
vicarage of Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, 
1819; the chancellorship of Ely 1824; 
the rectory of Leverington, Camb. 1827 ; 
the rectory of Bexwell, Norfolk, 1829; 
and that of Gunthorpe, Norfolk, 1831. 
He is now Prebendary and Chancellor of 
Ely, Rector of Gunthorpeand Leverington, 
and Vicar of Littlebury ; he is married, 
and has a numerous family. 

The Bishop’s younger son, the Rev. 
Edward Bowyer Sparke, is Prebendary 
of Ely 1829, Registrar of the diocese, 
Vicar of Littleport, Cambridgeshire, 
1830; and Rector of Feltwell 1831; he 
married March 7, 1833, Catharine-Maria, 
only daughter of the Rev. William New- 
come, of Hockwold hall, Norfolk. The 
Bishop’s daughter Eliza, was married Jan. 
6, 1820, to the Rev. Henry Fardell, M.A. 
who was collated to a prebend of Ely, 
1819, the — . Waterbeach, Camb. 
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1822, the rectory of Bexwell 1823; that 
of Feltwell the same year; and that of 
Wisbeach in 1831. He is now Preben- 
dary of Ely, and Vicar of Wisbeach and 
Waterbeach. 





Hon. anv Rr. Rev. H. Ryper, D.D. 
Bisuor or LicarieLp anp CovENTRY. 

March 31. At Hastings, aged 58, the 
Hon. and Right Rev. Henry Ryder, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, a Prebendary of Westminster ; 
brother to the Earl of Harrowby. 

His Lordship was born July 21, 1777, 
the youngest son of Nathaniel first Lord 
Harrowby, by Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heiress of the Right Rev. Richard 
Terrick, Lord Bishop of London. He 
was entered of St. John’s college, Camb. 
where he graduated M.A. 1798, D.D. 
1813: and was in 1801 presented by the 
King to the rectory of Lutterworth, 
Leicestershire, a place memorable as the 
benefice of Wickliffe, the ‘‘ Morning 
Star of the Reformation;” and here he 
discharged, for more than twelve years, 
all the duties of an exemplary and con- 
scientious parish priest. In 1805 he ob- 
tained in addition the vicarage of Clay- 
brook in the same county, which is also 
in the patronage of the Crown. In1812 
Dr. Ryder was appointed to the deanery 
of Wells, which he exchanged with Dr. 
Goodenough in 1831 for a prebendal 
stall in Westminster. In 1815 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Gloucester, on the 
translation of Dr. Huntingford to the 
see of Hereford; and on the death of 
the late venerable Earl Cornwallis, in 
January, 1824, he was translated to the 
bishoprick of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Bishop Ryder was a prelate of great 
and consistent piety. He was regarded 
as a favourer of that party in the Church 
termed Evangelical and Calvinistic. For 
upwards of twenty years he discharged the 
duties of a Christian Bishop with unwea- 
ried zeal and exemplary fidelity. In his 
pastoral exhortations, as well to the 
clergy as to all within his charge, ‘‘he 
determined to know nothing among them 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” A 
rare affability and courtesy, the fruits of a 
“ meek pn | quiet spirit,” characterised 
his Lordship’s general deportment, com- 
bined with a native dignity of address. 

In 1816 he established the Gloucester 
Diocesan Society for the Education of 
the Poor. 

His —- married, in 1802, Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas March Phillipps, 
esq. who survives him, and by whom he 
had ten sons and three daughters ; all of 
whom survive him, with the exception of 
one son, Charles, who was drowned at 
Sea in 1825. The eldest of his children, 
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the Rev. Henry Dudley Ryder, is a 
Canon Residentiary of Lichfield, Vicar 
of Tarvin, Cheshire, and of High Offley, 
co. Stafford; he married in 1828 Corne- 
lia-Sarah, youngest daughter of George 
Cornish, of Salcombe, co. Devon, esq. 
and has issue. The Bishop’s eldest 
daughter, Anna Sophia, is married to Sir 
George Grey, Bart. M.P. nephew to 
Earl Grey. 

Should the recommendations of the 
Church Commissioners be adopted, as is 
most probable, the title of the see will 
in future be Lichfield only, and will com- 
prise the counties of Stafford and Derby ; 
those parts of the diocese situated in the 
county of Warwick being added to the 
Bishop of Worcester’s charge, and those 
in Salop to the Bishop of Chester. The 
Commissioners state the net income of 
the diocese as at present constituted, to 
average 3,923/. in the three years ending 
1831; and estimate that the future net in- 
come may, at no distant period, average 
4,350/. per annum. 

Rishop Ryder was not distinguished 
as anauthor ; but published several single 
Sermons, among which were those for the 
Leicester Infirmary 1806; at the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s Visitation at Leicester, 1806; 
“On the propriety of preaching the Cal- 
vinistic Doctrines,” 1808 ; «‘ Onthe doc- 
trines of Final Perseverance and Assu- 
rance of Salvation.” 

A meeting of Clergy and Laity was 
held in the Vestry Room of St. Philip’s 
Church, Birmingham,on Thursday, April 
14th; the Earl of Dartmouth was in the 
Chair ; and it was resolved :— 

*¢ That, fully participating in the sen- 
timents of affectionate respect and deep 
regret so generally entertained on occa- 
sion of the death of our late pious and ex- 
emplary Diocesan, this meeting cordially 
approves, and is most anxious to promote, 
the design recently proposed at the Quar- 
ter Sessions for the county of Stafford, of 
erecting a suitable Monument to his 
Lordship’s memory in the Cathedral 
Church of Lichfield. 

«“ That, as it is understood to be the 
wish of several of the late Bishop’s 
friends that his remains should be re- 
moved from the place of their interment 
at Hastings and deposited within the 
walls of Lichfield Cathedral, this meet- 
ing concurs in the propriety of adopting 
that measure, should it meet with the 
approbation of his Lordship’s family. 
(This proposition has since been relin- 
quished.) 

« That, to meet the expenses of this 
undertaking, subscriptions be now en- 
tered into, and promoted with all possible 
vigour and dispatch throughout the Dio- 
cese. 
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“ That, should any surplus remain after 
defraying the expenses of the Funeral 
and Monument, such surplus be applied, 
together with any other funds which may 
be contributed to that specific object, in 
aid of the erection of a Church at or 
near Gosta Green, in the immediate vici- 
nity of Birmingham, to be designated by 
the name of ‘ Bishop Ryder’s Church; 
the erection of an additional Church in 
that populous neighbourhood being an 
object which, it is well known, his Lord- 
ship had deeply at heart, and to which he 
feelingly alluded at a public meeting in 
this town a very short time before he last 
quitted the Diocese.” 





Rr. Rev. Curisroruer Burson, D.D. 
Br. or Kittator anp CLONFERT. 

March 22. At his house in Pulteney- 
street, Bath, aged 88, the Right Rev. 
Christopher Butson, D.D. (of Oxford 
and Dublin), Lord Bishop of Killaloe, 
Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh. 

Dr. Butson was educated at New col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was elected Fel- 
low, and obtained, in 177i, the Chancel- 
lor’s prize in English verse on the sub- 
ject of “Love of our Country,” at the 
same time that the present venerable 
Earl of Eldon obtained that in English 
prose, on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of Foreign Travel. 

At the time of his elevation to the see 
of Clonfert, 1804, Dr. Butson was Dean 
of Waterford, which preferment he had 
held from 1783; and also Chancellor of 
the diocese of Ferns, and Rector of 
Kilscoran, co. Wexford. 

His devotion to his episcopal duties 
may be estimated by referring to the 
present improved state of the diocese 
of Clonfert, in the piety and sober zeal of 
its clergy, and the great increase in num- 
ber of its churches and glebe houses. 
His Lordship constantly resided on his 
see, dispensing acts of useful liberality 
and benevolence to all around him, 
until his removal in 1834, when, under 
the Irish Temporalities Act, the diocese 
became united to Killaloe. He had been 
fur some time residing in England for 
the benefit of his health; which, though 
of late gradually declining, enabled him, 
notwithstanding his great age, to enjoy, 
under the blessing of Providence, the 
accustomed society of his amiable family. 
In all the relations of life he was ingenu- 
ous and kind; but if in any he exceeded 
it was that of a warm undeviating friend- 
ship towards those for whom he professed 
it. He was distinguished for liberality 
of sentiment, and for real attachment to 
the country from which he derived his 
dignities and his fortune. Perhaps a 
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more amiable man in all the relations of 
society did not exist. 

Dr. Butson did not often appear as an 
author: we have met with the title of 
only one published sermon, preached in 
1807 before the Society for Discounte- 
nancing Vice. 

His body was interred in Bath abbe 
church on the 29th March. The funeral, 
in accordance with his Lordship’s ex- 
pressed wishes, was — accompanied 
only by the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
the diocese, the official parochial clergy- 
men, and a few of his lordship’s relatives 
and nearest friends. 

He has left an only son, the Rev. 
James Strange Butson, M.A. Archdea- 
con of Clonfert. 

Lorp Sonpes. 

March 14. At Lees Court, in Kent, 
aged 43, the Right Hon. Lewis- Richard 
Watson, the third Lord Sondes of that 
place (1760). 

His Lordship was born May 24, 1792, 
the eldest son of Lewis-Thomas the 
second Baron, by Mary-Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heiress of Richard Milles, 
esq. He succeeded to the title at the 
age of fourteen, on the death of his 
father June 20, 1806. He was a member 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

In his Parliamentary conduct he was a 
staunch Whig, and he voted in favour of 
the Reform of Parliament. 

His last moments were marked by the pe- 
culiarity which characterised him through 
life. Few individuals ever looked on 
death with greater composure or more 
manly firmness. On the morning of the 
day he died, he intimated to his surgeon 
the prudence of tapping ; and, when in- 
formed that the operation would endan- 
ger bis life, he exclaimed with much em- 
phasis, “ What! tell me whether you 
think I shall outlive the day?” “I fear 
not,” answered the surgeon. ‘ Do you 
(he then continued) think I shall live an 
hour or two?” That is doubtful,” res- 
ponded his attendant. “* Then call Milles ’’ 
(the present Lord); on whose appearance 
he coolly said, ‘* Milles, I am off ; you suc- 
ceed me here.” After this he made 
several legacies to the amount of 7,400/.— 
to his surgeon, three or four of his 
tevants, and housekeeper, with 500/. to 
his nurse. Desiring some wine, it was 
handed to him, when he said, ** You'll 
soon follow me; may God forgive me my 
sins, andall of you yours. I hope we shall 
meet in a better world.” He expressed 
to those around the consciousness of feel- 
ing perfectly happy, and was occasionally 
heard to repeat certain portions of Pope’s 
hymn, * Vital spark,” &c. To those 
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affected to weeping, he said, “ What are 
you crying for?—don’t weep for me—I 
am happy!” A few minutes before his 
decease he was removed from the bed to 
his chair, where, about half-past eight, he 
quietly breathed bis last. In addition to 
numerous charitable and munificent lega- 
cies, his lordship’s last bequest was a 
year’s rent to each and every of his 
tenants. The amount is said to be about 
30,000/., and several tenants are benefited 
10002. and 1200/. each. 

Lord Sondes was unmarried; and is 
succeeded in his title and estates by his 
next brother the Hon. renamed, Som 
Milles, who has assumed that name in- 
stead of his own, in remembrance of his 
mother’s family; and married in 1823 
Eleanor, fifth daughter of the late Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, Bart. by whom he 
has a numerous family. 





Av. THE Hon. Sir T. Pakennam, 


Feb. 2. In Dublin, aged 78, the Hon. 
Sir Thomas Pakenham, G.C.B. Admiral 
of the Red; great-uncle to the Earl of 
Longford. 

He was the fourth and youngest son of 
Thomas first Baron Longford by Eliza- 
beth, created Countess of Longford in 
1785, daughter and sole heiress of Michael 
Cuffe, esq. nephew and heir of Ambrose 
Aungier, second and last Earl of Long- 
ford of that family. 

He first went to sea in 1770 in the 
Southampton frigate with Captain Mac- 
bride, and in 1774 proceeded to the 
coast of Guinea with Lord Cornwallis. 
On his return he was appointed acting 
Lieutenant of the Sphinx, Captain Hunt, 
and sailed for North America. Early in 
1776, Gen. Lord Howe had evacuated 
Boston, and Lord Cornwallis had arrived. 
It was of the utmost importance that he 
should be apprised of the circumstance 
immediately, and Mr. Pakenham was in- 
trusted with the despatches of Gen. Clin- 
ton, and sent in the armed sloop, General 
Gage, to Halifax, which port he reached 
having narrowly escaped capture by an 
American squadron. Admiral Shouldam 
was so well satisfied with the skill and 
ability with which this service was per- 
formed, that he made him a Lieutenant in 
the Greyhound frigate, in which he was 
actively employed and severely wounded. 

On the return of the Greyhound to 
England, Lord Mulgrave took Mr. Paken- 
ham as second Lieutenant of the Coura- 
a from which he was removed to the 

urope, Admiral Arbuthnot’s flag ship, 
and proceeded with him to North Ame- 
rica. He was soon after made a Com- 
mander, appointed to the Victor, and des- 
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patched to the West Indies with the in- 
telligence that Count d’Estaing had ar- 
rived on the American coast with a large 
fleet. On his arrival at Jamaica, Capt. 
Pakenham was transferred to the Ruby, 
Sir Peter Parker’s flag-ship, and was soon 
after appointed to the command of the 
Bristol. He then sailed with Commo- 
dore Cornwallis, and fought in those de- 
fensive actions which covered him with 
immortal honour. In these engagements 
Captain Pakenham distinguished himself 
by his coolness and judgment, for which 
Sir P. Parker promoted him to the rank 
of Post Captain in the San Carlos, a ship 
taken from the Spaniards. His career 
was for a time suspended ; the wounds he 
received in the Greyhound broke out 
afresh, baffled all medical skill, and forced 
him to return to England. 

As soon as he recovered he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Creseent, 
of 28 guns, in which he accompanied 
Admiral Digby to Gibraltar, and thence 
to Minorea for the relief of the garrison, 
He returned in company with the Flora, 
Capt. Williams, and fell in with two 
Dutch frigates of 36 guns each, which 
they brought to action. For two hours 
did Capt. Pakenham contend against a 
superior force ; but, having lost his main- 
mast, the ship became unmanageable, and 
he was forced to strike. Capt. Williams 
having reduced his opponent, bore up to 
the assistance of the Crescent, and pre- 
vented the enemy from taking possession 
of her. Capt. Pakenham came home in 
the Flora, having 103 killed or wounded 
out of 198. The Court Martial came to 
the unanimous opinion, “that the Hon. 
Capt. Pakenham throughout the action 
behaved with the coolest and ablest judg- 
ment, and with the firmest and most de- 
termined resolution; that he did not strike 
till he was totally unable to make the 
smallest defence, and the Court do there- 
fore honourably acquit him. They can- 
not dismiss him without expressing their 
admiration of his conduct, wherein he 
manifested the skill of an able and judi- 
cious seaman, and the intrepidity of a gal- 
lant officer.” 

Capt. Pakenham was appointed to the 
Minervain the Channel Fleet, under Lord 
Howe, and continued in her till the con- 
clusion of the war. When the French 
revolution renewed hostilities, Lord Chat- 
ham gave Capt. Pakenham the command 
of the Invincible 74, and in the complete 
defeat given to the enemy, on the Ist of 
June, he bore a distinguished part. He 
was particularly mentioned by Lord Howe, 
and received a medal. Lord Chatham 


offered him his choice of the captured 
ships, and he chose the Juste, the one he 
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had himself taken. In 1795, he was made 
Colonel of Marines, and served under 
Admirals Waldegrave, Cornwallis, and 
Alan Gardner. In 1799 he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Rear- Admiral; in 
1804 to that of Vice- Admiral; in 1810 to 
that of Admiral ; and in 1820 was created 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

He married Jan. 24, 1785, Louisa, 
daughter of the Right Hon, John Sta- 
ples, by whom he had issue eight sons 
and several daughters: 1. Edward Mi- 
chael Conolly, esq. M.P. for co. Donegal, 
and Lieut.-Colonel of the Donegal mili- 
tia, who assumed that name on the death 
of the late Lady Louisa Conolly, when 
he inherited considerable estates from his 
maternal ancestors: he married in 1819, 
Catharine-Jane, daughter of Chambre- 
Brabazon Ponsonby-Barker, esq. and 
cousin to the Earl of Bessborough, by 
whom he had a numerous family; 2. 
Thomas Pakenham, of the Hon. East 
Company’s civil service in Bengal, who 
married in 1813, Isabella- Mary, daughter 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Augustus 
Wetherell, K.C.H. and by her, who died 
in 1827, had issue a son, George; 3. 
William; 4,.° Capt. John Pakenham, 
R.N. who married in 1817 Caroline- 
Emily, daughter of Rear- Admiral Sir 
Home Riggs Popham, K.C.B. and has 
several children ; 5. Louisa- Anne, mar- 
ried in 1814 to William Dutton Pollard, 
esq.; 6. Elizabeth; 7. Henrietta, mar- 
ried in 1826 to the Rev. Jolin Hare; 8, 
Richard Pakenham, esq. Secretary of 
Legation in Mexico; 9. the Rev. Robt 
Pakenham, who married in 1829, Har- 
riet-Maria, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Denis Browne, and has issue; 10. Catha- 
rine, who died unmarried in 1821]; 11. 
Sarah, married in 1831 to Samuel Law, 
esq.; 12. Henry, in the Royal Navy; 
13. Helen; 14. Arthur: and 15. Emily, 
who died in 1821, in her 8th year. 





Cotonet Sir A. W. Youna. 

Dec.1. At the Government House, 
Prince Edward’s Island, aged 57, Colonel 
Sir Aretas William Young, the Go- 
vernor. 

This officer entered Portmore’s regi- 
ment, as an Ensign, in 1795; purchased 
a Lieutenancy in the 13th foot in the 
following year; and a Company in the 
same in 1796. He served with the 13th 
in Ireland during the rebellion; and in 
the Egyptian campaign of 1801], for 
which he received a medal; and was sub- 
sequently employed for several years in 
Sicilyand at Gibraltar, as Aid-de-Camp to 
Gen. the Hon, H. E. Fox, Commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean. 

In Dec. 1807 he was promoted to be 
Major in 47th regiment, with which he 
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served in the Peninsular campaigns of 
1808-10 and 1811, and was engaged in 
the battles of Vimicra, Talavera, and 
Busaco; at Redinha, the taking of Oli- 
venca, the first siege of Badajoz, &c. 
Whenever the 4th division was in move- 
ment, the light companies were intrusted 
to his charge; and during a of the 
retreat of the army from the frontiers of 
Portugal to the lines of Torres Vedras, 
those companies were embodied under 
his command as a light battalion. In an 
affair with the enemy at Sobral, near 
his horse was shot dead under him; and, 
as remarked by a distinguished General 
officer, ‘on every occasion, in every diffi- 
culty, and in many hours of trial, by the 
example he set, the steps he trod, he 
led the men cheerfully and fearlessly to 
do their duty.” He received a medal 
for Talavera. 

The 97th, owing to its thinned ranks, 
having been ordered to England, he was 

romoted, on the 25th Jan. 1813, toa 

ieut.-Colonelcy, in the 3d West India 
regiment, stationed in Trinidad, and with 
five companies of that corps was sent to 
join the expedition against Guadaloupe, 
in 1815, and received one of the badges 
of the Order of Merit, presented by 
Louis X VIII. 

After his return to Trinidad, he was 
selected by Sir James Leith to command 
the troops in Grenada; and on leaving 
the regiment in Dec. 1815, was presented 


with a piece of plate by the officers. 
The Council of Assembly of Grenada, 
also, on his being ordered back to Trini- 


dad in Aug. 1816, presented to him a 
sword of one hundred guineas value. 

In 1820, during the residence of Sir 
Ralph Woodford, he administered the go- 
vernment of Trinidad during four months ; 
on the termination of which, he was com- 
plimented by being requested to continue 
a member of Council ; and he subsequently 
filled the same responsible situation, 
during another absence of the same 
Governor, for the period of two years. 
On his second resignation in 1823, he 
was presented with four addresses, the 
first from his Majesty’s Council, stating 
“their sincere and grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the candour, integrity, and im- 
partiality which had marked his adminis- 
tration ;” another from the board of Ca. 
bildo, with 150 guineas for a sword; a 
third from the inhabitants; and the last 
from the coloured population. | 

On the final disbandment of the 3d 
West India regiment, in the begining of 
1825, the inhabitants of Trinidad again 
waited upon him with a farewell address, 
and desired his acceptance of a piece of 
plate, of the value of 250/. 

In Jan. 1826 Lt.-Col. Young was ap- 
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inted to the newly created office of his 
Majes 's Protector of Slaves in Deme- 
rara, the arduous duties of which he 
conscientiously and ably performed. He 
thereupon retired from the army, by the 
sale of his commission: but was allowed 
by his Majesty to retain the local rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel in the West Indies, “in 
consideration of the merit and value of 
his services, and of the zeal, intelligence, 
and gallantry with which he had dis. 
charged every ~~ 

In July 1831, he was promoted to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Prince Edward's 
Island ; and on the 9th of July, 1834, he 
received the honour of knighthood. For 
seven months preceding his decease, he 
had been confined to his bed with an in- 
flammation of his knee, for which no 
Satisfactory cause could be assigned. 
His body was interred at the new Eng- 
lish church, being honoured with a — 
funeral, which was attended by all the 
public functionaries and the members of 
Assembly. 

(This article is abridged from a longer 
memoir, which will be found in the 
United Service Journal for March.] 


CotonEL Mew, C. B. 

Jan. 18. At Marsh House, Dum- 
friesshire, Colonel William Mein, C.B. 
a Deputy Lieutenant and Justice of the 
Peace for that county. 

This officer became an Ensign, by pur- 
chase, in the 74th foot, Sept. 20, 1797; 
and exchanged to the 52d in the January 
following. He was promoted to be Lieu- 
tenant in Nov. 1799, and in June 1800 
embarked in the expedition against Fer- 
rol; he was senior Lieutenant of his 
Company in the action fought before that 
place, and succeeded to its command on 
the fall of the senior officer. 

In 1804 he was promoted to a com- 
pany; he served with the 52d in Sicily 
from May 1806 to Jan. 1808; and after- 
wards in the Peninsula at the battles of 
Corunna, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, and 
several others. At Cazalanovo he re- 
ceived a severe wound from a musket 
ball, and at the storming of fort St. 
Francisco another through the left thigh, 
being one of the first that entered that 
fort. Immediately after the latter affair, 
the brevet of Major was conferred upon 
him, at the recommendation of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

From that time he constantly dis. 
charged the duties of a field officer with 
hiscorps. At the storming of Badajoz he 
received another musket wound through 
his right thigh; he was also present at 
the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, the 
Pyrennces, &c. Having succeeded to 





the command of his regiment, he led it in 
the battle fought on the heights near 
Beira, Oct. 7, 1813. He was the first 
who ascended the face of the redoubt, and 
would have been shot by a French sol- 
dier, had he not, with great presence of 
mind, taken up a stone, which with a 
well-directed aim, put the man to the 
rout. He afterwards received, however, 
a severe wound on the head, which com. 
pelled him for a short time to resign the 
command of his corps. The Duke of 
Wellington particularly mentioned him 
in his despatches, recommended him to 
the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel, and on the 
10th Nov. following, he succeeded to a 
majority in his regiment. He com- 
manded it at the battle of the Nive, on 
the second day of which he received 
another musket wound on the neck ; and 
the medical board shortly after recom- 
mended his return to England. He re- 
ceived a medal for that battle; was in 
1815 nominated a Companion of the 
Bath; and in May 1816, on the reduc- 
tion of the 52d, he received a valuable 
piece of plate from the officers of the 
second battalion, ‘‘as a memorial of their 
gratitude and esteem for his many virtues 
as a soldier, as a man, and as a friend to 
all of them, since they have had the 
happiness of being under his command.” 

Lt.-Col. Mein was restored to the 
full-pay of his corps in March 1817, and 
served with it in France as part of the 
army of occupation; butin July 1818, he 
was compelled to retire upon half-pay, in 
consequence of his wounds. 





Carr. Rainier, C. B. 

April 13. At Southampton, aged 52, 
Peter Rainier, esq. a Post Captain in 
the Royal Navy, a Naval Aid-de-Camp 
to his Majesty, and C.B. 

He was son of the late John Rainier, 
esq. of Hackney, and nephew to the late 
Adm. Peter Rainier. He obtained post 
rank Jan. 17, 1806, and in October follow- 
ing, being in command of the Caroline 42, 
at Batavia, captured the Maria Reyges- 
bergen, a Dutch republican frigate of 36 
guus ; after encountering, during the 
action, the William of 20, Patriot of 18, 
Zeeplong of 14, and several gun boats. 

On the 27th Jan. 1807, he captured the 
St. Raphael (alias Pallas) belonging to 
the Spanish Philippine Company, having 
on board 500,000 dollars in specie, and 
1700 quintals of copper, besides a valua- 
ble cargo. She mounted 16 guns, and 
made a desperate defence; not yielding 
until she had 27 men killed and wounded, 
and the Caroline seven wounded. 

In Nov. 1813, Capt. Rainier, then 


commanding the Niger 38, captured the 
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Dart, an American letter of marque, 
pierced for 16 guns, but only 6 mounted, 
from New Orleans bound to France. 

On the 6th Jan. 1814, assisted by the 
Tagus, Capt. Pipon, he captured la 
Ceres, a French frigate, of 44 guns, after 
a long and anxious chase in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape de Verd islands. 
He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath in 1815. 





Carr. Crispin, R.N. 

March.. At West Lulworth, Dorset- 
shire, Benjamin Crispin, esq. Capt. R.N. 

This officer entered the Navy previous 
to the Russian armament, in 1791; he 
was a midshipman of the Orion 74, Capt. 
John Thomas Duckworth, at the defeat 
of the French fleet by Earl Howe, June 
1, 1794. He afterwards joined the 
Queen 98, bearing the flag of Sir Alan 
Gardner, in which he witnessed the cap- 
ture of three two-deckers, off I’Oirent, 
June 23, 1795. His promotion to the 
rank of Lieutenant took place Dec. 1796. 
On Nov. 4, 1805, as First Lieutenant of 
the Cesar 80, Capt. Sir Richard J. 
Strachan, he assisted at the capture of 
Rear-Adm. Dumanoir le Pelley; for 
which he was made Commander on the 
24th of the following month. 

Captain Crispin’s subsequent appoint- 
ments were to the Leveret, Kite, Swal- 
low, and Scout brigs; which latter vessel 
he continued to command until his ad- 
vancement to post rank, Dec. 4, 1813. 

He married in April 1797, and had a 
very large family. | One of his sons is a 
naval Lieutenant; another holds a com- 
mission in the army. 





Wittram Morton Pitt, Esa. 

Feb, 28. At Fordington, Dorsetshire, 
in his 82d year, William Morton Pitt, 
esq. of Kingston house, in the isle of 
Purbeck, formerly, during thirty-six years, 
one of the Knights in Parliament for the 
county of Dorset. 

We have had to notice, in recent years, 
the failure in the male line of two 
branches of the family of Pitt: of that 
represented by Lord Rivers in 1828; and 
that of the Earls of Chatham in 1835. 
In the memoir of the late Earl of Chat- 
ham (in our number for Nov. last, p. 546) 
we noticed the extinction of the four sev- 
eral titled branches, of Rivers, Camelford, 
Chatham, and Londonderry ; and we re- 
marked that the sole male survivor of 
another branch, and, as we believed, of the 
whole race, was the gentleman whose 
decease we have now to record. We 
now understand, however, that he has 
left, by his second marriage, an inheritor, 
and we trust perpetuator, of a name 
highly honoured among Englishmen, 


Mr. W. Morton Pitt was the eldest 
and only surviving son of John Pitt, esq. 
of Encombe, a Commissioner of Trade 
and Plantations, Surveyor of Woods and 
Forests, and M. P. for Wareham and 
Dorchester, (who was an uncle of half- 
blood to the first Lord Rivers,) by 
Marcia, daughter of Marcus Morgan, esq. 
of Ireland. His name of Morton was 
derived from a remote ancestor: his 
great-great-grandmother, the wife of 
Edward Pitt, esq. of Stratfieldsaye, 
married in 1620) having been Rachel, 

aughter of Sir George Morton, of Mil- 
bourne, St. Andrew, co. Dorset, Bart. 

Mr. Morton Pitt was a member of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, and matricu- 
lated March 14, 1772: but quitted the 
university without taking a degree. 

He first entered the House of Com- 
mons at the General Election of 1780 as 
a burgess for Poole, in asociation with 
Joseph Gulston, esq. having defeated 
Joshua Manger, esq. one of the former 
members, and John Adams, esq. who 
petitioned against the return, but without 
success. In 1784 he was rechosen, to- 
gether with the late Mr. Michael Angelo 
Taylor; and in 1790 he was elegted one 
of the County Members, in the room of 
his cousin the Hon. George Pitt, the 
late Lord Rivers. On the 17th of April 
1791, he vacated his seat, on what ac- 
count we are unaware, by accepting the 
Chiltern Hundreds; but was re-elected, 
as he was again to the seven following 
Parliaments, and finally retired at the 
general election of 1826. We believe he 
generally supported his kinsman Mr. 
Pitt and his Tory successors. He was 
one of the members chosen on the part of 
the House of Commons, Feb. 24, 1803, to 
form the Court of East India Judicature. 

In 1779, Mr. Morton Pitt was ap- 
ointed Lieut.-Col. of the Dorsetshire 

ilitia. 

The mansion-house at Encombe in the 
Isle of Purbeck, which Mr. Pitt inherited 
from his father (and of which there is a 
folio plate in Hutchins’s Dorsetshire), he 
sold some years ago to Lord Eldon, who 
subsequently took from it the title of his 
Viscounty. 

The estate of Kingston had belonged 
to his uncle William Pitt, esq. who died 
in 1773, having been derived from his 
mother Lora, daughter and heiress of 
Audley Grey, esq. 

Essentially a public man, throughout a 
long and laborious life, Mr. Pitt had 
the rare success of obtaining the good 
will of, and giving satisfaction to, all 
classes and parties; and whether as an 
active county magistrate, the duties of 
which office he fulfilled with zeal, ability 
and discretion, for upwards of half a cen 
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tury; or in the Senate, where he sat for 
forty-six years, his time and exertions 
were unremittingly devoted to the public 
good. Nor was his private life less 
worthy. Beloved by his family, esteemed 
by his friends, and honoured by all, he 
passed through life distinguished by the 
possession of the purest virtues, and by 
the exercise of a diffusive philanthropy, 
and extensive practical benevolence. 

To encourage industry, and detach the 
population from smuggling, Mr. Pitt es- 
tablished a manufactory for cordage and 
sail-cloth, near his domain in the Isle of 
Purbeck, and he also erected, at his own 
expense, a manufactory for hats in the 
gaol at Dorchester. He was likewise 
one of the first promoters of Sunday 
schools ; and addressed in 1789 a public 
letter to the London Society established 
for their encouragement, containing a plan 
for the formation of District Committees 
and County Societies, in furtherance of 
their objects: this will be found printed in 
Hutchins’s History of Dorsetshire, vol. i. 
p. 306—311. He was also at the expense 
of printing some statistical tables on the 
state of the poor, which are given in that 
work. 

He published, in 1798, an address to 
the Landed Interest on the deficiency of 
Habitations and Fuel for the use of the 
Poor: and he was the author of several 
communications to the Bath Agricultural 
Papers, and Young’s Annals of Agricul- 
ture 


Mr. Pitt was twice married. His 
first wife was Margaret, daughter of John 
Gambier, esq. Governor of the Bahama 
Islands, by whom he had an only daughter 
Sophia, who was married in 1806 to 
Charles, second and present Earl of Rom- 
ney, and died in 1812, leaving issue Charles 
Viscount Marsham and four daughters. 

Mr. Pitt married secondly, in 1815, 
Grace- Amelia, daughter of Henry Sey- 
mer, of Hanford in Dorsetshire, esq. : 
this lady’s mother was Griselda, or Grace, 
daughter of James Kerr, of Kerrsfield, 
N.B. by Lucy sister to the first Lord 
Rivers; and she was thus Mr. Pitt’s, 
cousin, twice removed. We believe she 
survives him, having had issue a son and 
heir, and other children. 


E. S. Rutuven, Ese. M.P. 

March 31. At his lodgings in North- 
street, Westminster, in his 63d _ year, 
Edward Southwell Ruthven, esq. M.P. 
for the city of Dublin. 

This gentleman was son of the Rev. 
Dr. Trotter, and brother to John Bar- 
nard Trotter, esq. who was Private Secre- 
tary to Mr. Fox in 1806, and in 181] 
published a volume of Memorials of that 
aenpnes statesman. 

2 
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He assumed the name of Ruthven in 
1800 to commemorate his descent from a 
Perthshire family ; and originally entered 
Parliament at the General Election of 
1806, as member for the town of Down. 
patrick ; but his first Parliamentary ca- 
reer terminated with the dissolution of 
1807, nor was it renewed until 1830, 
when the same town again returned him, 
as it did in the following year. In 1832 
he was elected for Dublin by a poll which 
terminated as follows: 


Daniel O’ Connell, esq... . .« 3198 
Edw. S. Ruthven, esq... . . 3145 
John Beattie West, esq. . .. 1804 
Sir George Rich. ...... 1785 


At the last election, in 1835, which has, 
ever since the Parliament met, been un- 
dergoing the scrutiny of a Committee, the 
numbers were as follow: 

Daniel O’Connell, esq. . . . . 2678 

Edw. S. Ruthven, esq.. . . . 2630 

G. A. Hamilton, esq. .... 2461 

J. Be West. C80. 2 is ies 24.55 

The inquiry into this election has been 
protracted for a length of time not re- 
cently paralleled, and at an expense per- 
haps wholly unprecedented; and has at 
length terminated, more than six weeks 
after Mr. Ruthven’s decease, in his elec- 
tion and that of Mr. O’Connell being 
declared an undue return. 

In our last number, we promised to 
give a character of Mr. Ruthven, from 
the volume lately published under the 
title of “‘ Random Recollections of the 
House of Commons,” partly as a speci- 
men of the work; but we must do sa 
with some apology, as, even with consi- 
derable impression, we find the writer’s 
remarks possess more freedom than sub- 
stance, and are, perhaps, characterized by 
too much levity for the present place. 

“Mr. Ruthven is altogether so singu- 
lar a person that it is impossible to convey 
any idea of him to those who have not 
seen him. Though he has the name of 
being a good scholar, he cannot speak the 
English language at all. He often tries 
to correct himself; and stammers away 
at an extraordinary rate in the attempt, 
but he only in the end flounders the more 
deeply in the mire of bad English. 

“ He speaks with sufficient strength of 
lungs to make such a noisé as is heard in 
all parts of the House; but from the 
unusual tones of his voice, aggravated by 
a bad articulation, what he says is often 
known to himself alone. He often com- 
mits what are called Irish bulls, to the 
great amusement of honourable members. 
He sometimes rises for the purpose of 
telling the House that he had nothing to 
say on the subject before it, but that, as 
he is on his legs, he may as well say that 
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he will give his vote in a particular way. 
But though Mr. Ruthven delivers a great 
deal of nonsense, he certainly does, on 
many occasions, take a common sense 
view of the questions before the House, 
and assign, though in wretched English, 
very good reasons for the course he has 
made up his mind to pursue. 

“ Last year he not only brought him- 
self into notice, but kept himself before 
the House and the public, by moving 
the adjournment of the House, night after 
night, at a certain hour, no matter how 
important the business before it, or who 
was speaking at the time. At first, when 
he himself attempted to speak, he was 
sure to be assailed with all sorts of yawns, 
coughs, groans, &e. He soon, however, 
made the grand discovery, that an ef- 
fectual, and the only effectual, means of 
putting down such interruptions, was by 
threatening, if not allowed to proceed, to 
move the adjournment of the House. 
For this reason he is not now yawned or 
coughed at; but he is not listened to.” 

The author of the Random Recol- 
lections then proceeds to describe, in his 
very peculiar style, Mr. Ruthven’s per- 
sonal appearance. We take only a few 
passages: ‘ Heis of the middle size, and 
of a full make without being corpulent. 
He is slightly hunch-backed, or at least 
his mode of walking gives him somewhat 
of that appearance. His manners are 
awkward in the extreme; he looks like a 
person newly imported from the country, 
and who has all his life been a working 
farmer. His head is large and massy. 
His nose is large; so are his eyes. His 
complexion is ruddy. In his dress he is 
careless without being slovenly; his 
clothes never fithim. He is always to be 
seen moving slowly about on the floor of 
the House. He has no fixed seat ; at one 
time you see him—where from bis princi- 
ples and sympathies he ought always to be 
—seated beside the Irish liberal members ; 
at another you see him on the opposite 
side, in the very midst of the Tories.” 

Mr. Ruthven married Miss Price, of 
St. Field, co. Down; by whom he had 
issue Edward Ruthven, esq. of Bally- 
fan-house, co. Kildare, who has sat in the 
two last Parliaments for the county of 
Kildare, and married the only daughter of 
— Crampton, Surgeon-general of Ire- 
and. 

Mr. Ruthven’s body was taken to 
Dublin, and interred in the new Roman 
Catholic cemetery, at Glassnevin. It 
was attended by the Trades’ Union, and 
followed by a long train of private and 
hired carriages. 





Gent. Mag. Vou. V. 
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Sir WittiaM GELL. 

Feb. 4. At Naples, aged 59, Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, Knt.M.A. F.R.S.and F.S.A. 
a Member of the Society of Dilletanti, 
&e. &e. 

This celebrated classical Antiquary 
was the younger son of Philip Gell, of 
Hopton, co. Derby, esq. by Dorothy, 
daughter and coheiress of Wm. Milnes, 
of Aldercar Park, esq. who was secondly 
the wife of Thomas Blore, esq. F.S.A. 
the Historian of Derbyshire. He was 
nephew to Adm. John Gell, who died 
unmarried. His grandfather, John Eyre, 
esq. took the name of Gell from his mo- 
ther’s family, the Gells of Hopton, 
Barts.; and his grandmother, Isabella 
Jessop, was sister to James Lord Darcy 
of Navan, and descended from the an- 
cient families of Jessop of Broomball, 
near Sheffield, and Swyft, of Rotherham ; 
the history of which will be found in 
Hunter’s History of Hallamshire. 

Sir William Gell was formerly a Fellow 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1798, M.A. 1804. 

His learned and valuable works were 
produced in the following order : 

The Topography of Troy and its Vici- 
nity, illustrated and explained by drawings 
and descriptions, 1804, fol. 

The Geography and Antiquities of 
Ithaca, 1808, 4to. 

The Itinerary of Greece, with a Com- 
mentary on Pausanias and Strabo, and an 
account of the monuments of antiquity 
at present existing in that country, 1810, 
4to. 

The Itinerary of the Morea; being a 
particular description of that Peninsuta, 
with a map of the routes, 1817, 8vo. 

Pompeiana; or Observations upon the 
Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompeii. By Sir William Gell and J. 
P. Gandy, esq. 1817-1819, 8vo. Second 
volume, 183-, 8vo. It was this work, 
equally beautiful and interesting, which 
made his name most extensively known. 

Attica, 1817, folio. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Morea, 
1823, 8vo. 

The Topography of Rome, 183. ., 8vo. 

Sir William Gell received the honour 
of knighthood on a return from a mission 
to the Ionian is!ands, May 14, 1803. 

In 1820 the late Queen Caroline ap- 
pointed him one of her Chamberlains, in 
which capacity he attended daily during 
the examination which was called her 
“ Trial” in the House of Lords. 

Subsequently to that period, Sir Wil- 
liam had resided altogether in Italy. He 
had a small house, surrounded by a plea- 
sant garden, at Rome; and a picturesque 
residence at Naples, which reminded the 
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visitor of some of his own drawings of 
Pompeii. Both were the daily resort -of 
the scientific and literary visitants to “ the 
Eternal City,” or the gay ‘* Parthenope ; ” 
aud in his reception room in each, he was 
seen, surrounded by books, drawings, and 
maps, with a guitar, from which he fre- 
quently drew forth pleasant discourse, 
and two or three dogs, so well bred as 
to be a source of amusement, mstead of 
annoyance, to his visitors. 

Sir William Gell’s residence at Naples 
was for many years rendered peculiarly 
agreeable, by its vicinity to that of bis 
estimable and erudite friend, the late Sir 
William Drummond, with whom he lived 
on terms of affectionate intimacy; and 
whose death, which took place at Rome 
in 1827, he deeply lamented. The Hon. 
Richard Keppel Craven, whose refined 
taste and amiable disposition all acknow- 
ledge and esteem, had been for many 
years the friend,—nay, almost the brother, 
of Sir William Gell. He attended him 
with unwearying kindness ; cheering him 
when in sickness, and sharing his own 
brilliant prosperity with his less fortunate 
friend, until he performed the last duty of 
following his remains to the grave. Never 
was there a friendship more honourable 
to the living and the dead. 

In 1834, Sir William Gell’s infirmities 
had increased so much, that he was com- 
pelled to give up his residence at Rome, 
and remain stationary at Naples. 

Those who had opportunities of appre- 
ciating the character of this amiable man, 
knew not which most to admire,—the 
depth and versatility of his erudition, the 
benevolent kindness of his heart, or the 
suavity of his manners. Suffering from 
the complicated tortures of gout and rheu- 
matism, which for many years deprived 
him of the use of his limbs, his patient 
endurance of pain, and constant cheer- 
fulness under it, endeared him to all who 
knew him. Scienee and literature had 
not a more devoted adherent, or more 
ardent admirer. Deeply skilled in anti- 
quarian learning, the fruit of his indefa- 
tigable researches was ever at the service 
of others ; and he was, in every sense of 
the word, a scholar and a gentleman. 

His body was interred in the English 
burial ground at Naples. 


Witut1am Gopwin, Esa. 
April 7. In New Palace Yard, West- 
minster, aged 81, William Godwin, esq. 
(For the leading biographical facts in 
the following memoir, we are chiefly in- 
debted to an account of Mr. Godwin, 
refixed to an edition of his ‘* Caleb Wil- 
iams,” forminga volume in Mr. Bentley’s 
series of ** Standard Novels.”) 


Osrruary.— William Godwin, Esq. - 
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He was born at Wisbeach, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, 3rd March 1756, His father 
was a dissenting minister, as had been his 
grandfather before him. In 1760 Mr. 
John Godwin, the father, removed his 
family to Guestwick, a village north of 
Norwich, where he presided over a con- 
gregation. William was one of many chil- 
dren, neither the oldest nor the youngest. 
Having received the first rudiments of his 
education under the care of a schoolmaster 
in the neighbourhood, he was placed with 
a private tutor in Norwich, whom he left 
in 1773 for the Dissenting College, Hox- 
ton. At this seminary he studied above 
five years under the tuition of Doctors 
Rees and Kippis. Young, Godwin had 
been bred a Calvinist, and the opinions 
of his present teachers were inclined to 
Unitarianism ; but his persuasions were so 
firmly fixed, that opposition only made 
him more tenaciously adhere to them. 

At a very early age he shewed a more 
than ordinary intelligence about common 
matters, an avidity and craving after ge- 
neral knowledge, with an observation so 
acute, that he might not erroneously have 
been called a man in infancy. The mind 
thus prematurely formed is often danger- 
ous to its possessor, who, fancying he bas 
already learned what Nature has to teach, 
casts a gloom over the treasures she has 
given him, and vainly seeks after some- 
thing more. 

On leaving the abovenamed college he 
was, in 1778, admitted a member of the 
non-conforming church, and entrusted with 
the care of a congregation near London ; 
but he shortly after became minister of a 
meeting-house at Stowmarket, in Suffolk. 
In a few years (1782) he gave up the office 
and duties of a preacher, and repaired to 
London, resolving to gain a livelihood and 
subsistence by literature alone. 

His first publication, on arriving there, 
was a series of six sermons, called 
“Sketches of History,” which appeared 
in 1784. He soon managed to get him- 
self engaged as a principal conductor of 
the “ New Annual Register.” a situation 
from which he derived a small but certain 
income. In the historical part of this 
work he had occasion to treat of the affairs 
of the United Provinces, at the time when 
the Dutch endeavoured to throw off the 
yoke of the Stadholder. The sketch 
which appeared in the Register, and con- 
tained arguments very forcible and much 
to the purpose, he reissued separately. 

Mixing amidst the violent and demo- 
cratic politicians of the day, Mr. God- 
win’s name fast bastened into notoriety. 
He was particularly noticed by Fox and 
Sheridan, who, finding the opinions he 
expressed in unison with theirs, courted 
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and recompensed his natural bias, by en- 
listing him as one of their advocates. The 
French Revolution breaking out in 1789, 
when he was yet hot-headed and bepraised 
and flattered, gave an impetus to the great 
and undoubted pewers of his mind, which 
nourished and produced an extraordinary 
work called “ Political Justice,” put forth 
in 1793. ‘This was a bold and astound- 
ing piece of writing, a very master-stroke 
of levelization, pardonable only as having 
been conceived in the madness of a dis- 
tracting period in the history and affairs 
of Europe. We are told it became so 
popular, that the poorest mechanics were 
known to club subscriptions for its pur- 
chase, and thus was it directed to mine and 
eat away contentment from a nation’s 
roots. In a very short time the author 
himself saw he had transgressed the bounds 
of prudence, and in what was called a se- 
cond edition, recanted many of the most 
erroneous and alarming doctrines of the 
first. A laugh was consequently turned 
against him; but the spirit of Godwin was 
unquenchable, ard the next year he burst 
forth as the author of “ Caleb Williams,” 
perhaps the most powerful novel in our 
language. Even this was written with a 
political design, to exhibit “ things as they 
are,”—to draw what Mr. Godwin consi- 
dered to be the then “ existing constitu- 
tion of society” —“‘a study and delineation 
of things passing in the moral world ”— 
‘*a general review of the modes of do- 
mestic despotism by which man becomes 
the destroyer of man:” this he meant to 
have stated in the preface (and has since 
done, ) but his publishers becoming alarmed, 
he withdrew it in compliance to their en- 
treaties. 

Hurried on in the cause of revolution, 
an avowed freethinker and despiser of 
religion, the companion and the friend, 
nay the dupe, of a party amongst whom 
were Holcroft, Thelwall, Hardy, and 
Horne Tooke, Mr. Godwin had wound 
himself in an intricate and irrevocable 
web, and broughta stain upon bis charac- 
ter, which not even the calm repentance 
of his after-life could entirely obliterate. 
Secret and illicit associations bad been 
formed by the above-named parties (his 
friends), the chief and most daring of 
whom were, in the latter part of the year 
1794, arrested by the policy of Mr. Pitt, 
accused of bigh treason, and imprisoned 
inthe Tower. Their trials came on in 
October, when Judge Eyre delivered a 
charge to the jury which excited consider- 
able attention, and was immediately an- 
swered by a pamphlet from Mr. Godwin, 
containing cursory strictures upon it, 
which severely handled the Judge’s opi- 
nions, The Government vainly endea- 
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voured to prevent the circulation of this 
vamphlet. Hardy, Horne Tooke, and 
Thelwall having been put on their trials 
and acquitted, the other prosecutions were 
abandoned. Gad Mr. Pitt succeeded in 
convicting them, Godwin very probably 
would not have escaped. 

He now still more frequented the so- 
ciety of Lauderdale, Fox, and Sheridan, 
who caressed and made much of the man 
who had endangered his very life by an 
excess of ardour in their mutual cause. 
He likewise busied himself by preparing 
for the press a third edition of his «* Poli- 
tical Justice.” Several others followed. 

Well satisfied for the present with the 
reputation he had earned, Mr. Godwin 
did not appear again as an author till 
1797, when be published a series of essays 
under the title of “ The Enquirer,” chiefly 
following up and illustrating the political 
tenets of his former works, 

In this year he was united to the 
celebrated Mary Wolstonecraft, authoress 
of a “ Vindication of the Rights of Wo- 
man,” whose independent and more than 
masculine spirit of defiance to the autho- 
rity of man, he most ardeutly admired. 
He had lived with her for some short time 
before their marriage, and “ the principal 
motive (he says) for complying with the 
ceremony was the circumstance of Mary's 
being in a state of pregnancy.” His wife 
likewise brought with her a natural daugh- 
ter, then about three years of age, the 
consequence of a former connection. - A 
few months after her (lawful) marriage, 
Mrs. Godwin died in giving birth to a ' 
daughter, a child of genius, now widow of 
the poet Shelley, and authoress of 
“ Frankenstein.”’ 

The following year Mr. Godwin wrote 
and published the Memoirs of Mary Wol- 
stonecraft, a work disreputable to his 
name as well as that of his wife: she 
appears to have been grossly irreligious, 
indelicate, and dissolute. He also edited 
her Posthumous Works. 

The feelings of a lover tend to soften 
the human breast; marriage will produce 
in us emotions stronger than aught else 
to render this life pleasing; the bereave- 
ment from us of the object we most dearly 
plize, though it may wound at first, sub- 
dues the imagination to meditate on other, 
happier, and better worlds, wherein we 
may hope to meet again; the love a father 
bears the child of his lost partner, can only 
be conceived by a widower and a parent,— 
all these sensations Mr. Godwin could 
now feel: they calmed bis soul. His next 
work, the romance of ‘ St. Leon,” pub- 
lished in 1799, proves an amendment 
had been wrought, and, though it may ap- 
pear strange to readers unacquainted with 
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his general musings, presents a more pleas- 
ing picture in a whole, than most of 
Mr. Godwin’s works. Many laughed at 
his title “ St. Leon ;” some cried “ Satan 
might change his name,” and one went so 
far as to write a witty counterpart, entitled 
St. Godwin! 

The revolutionary fire was subsiding in 
the kingdom, and Mr. Godwin had ren- 
dered himself so conspicuous as a fanner 
of its flames, that in the year 1800 he was 
glad enough to beat a retreat to -Ireland, 
where he resided a short time with Cur- 
ran, and associated with Grattan and other 
Irish patriots. During his absence, a 
tragedy he had written, called “ Antonio, 
or the Soldier’s Return,” was represented 
at Drury-lane Theatre, and performed 
only one night. j 

n 1801 Mr. Godwin again married ; 
his second choice was a widow of consi- 
derable charms, both personal and mental. 
In this year he published “ Thoughts on 
Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon,” being a reply 
to the attacks made on him by Dr. Parr, 
Mr. Mackintosh, and others, a clever 
though disordered composition. 

He now in a great degree laid aside 
politics in favour of polite literature, and 
the next publication to which we find his 
name attached is a ‘“ Life of Chaucer, 
1803,” a work of great and interesting in- 
formation concerning the times in which 
the poet lived, but discovering little or no 
original elucidation of his actual biogra- 
phy. ‘This was followed in 1804 by a 
third’ novel entitled “ Fleetwood,” an 
almost rival to its predecessors. 

After this period Mr. Godwin was 
for some time little to be seen or heard 
of in general society. He had, as 
it were, departed from the busy and 
the bustling scene of life. He was how- 
ever still in London; and in one of 
its most populous parts, Skinner-street, 
had opened a bookseller’s shop, where, 
under the assumed name of Edward 


Baldwin, he was peaceably ushering forth . 


little works for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of young people: many of these 
were written by himself, under the name 
already mentioned, and bear the following 
titles: Pantheon, or the History of the 
Gods of Greece and Rome. A History 
of England. Outlines of English His- 
tory, for very young children, History 
of Rome. History of Greece. Outlines 
of English Grammar; and Fables, An- 
cient and Modern. These little books 
are still on sale, and some of them have 
passed through several editions. In this 
employment Mr. Godwin lived for many 
years, unknown but to his friends, in 
straitened circumstances, yet too proud 
to own it. In 1807 he made another 


unfortunate dramatic attempt in produc. 
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ing ‘* Faulkner,” a tragedy, at Drury- 
lane Theatre. The year following he 
published an ‘ Essay on Sepulchres,” 
or “a: proposal for erecting some me- 
morial of the Illustrious Dead in all 
Ages, in the spot where their remains 
have been interred,” a happy and beau- 
tiful idea, and creditable to his taste 
and feelings. After a short relief, Mr. 
Godwin again came forth with “ The Lives 
of Edward and John Philips,” Milton’s 
nephews and pupils. (4to, 1815.) This 
work is written in a pleasing style, and is 
a valuable acquisition to literary history, 
He also communicated some letters to the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper, under the 
signature Edax, ‘‘ on the assumed grounds 
of the War,” which were collected and re- 
published in the same year. 

In 1816 he paid a visitto Edinburgh, 
where he was introduced to. Sir Walter 
Scottand othercelebrated Scottish writers. 
While there he entered into an agreement 
with Constable, the bookseller, for the 
composition and sale of a novel. ‘ Man- 
deville ” was the result of this treaty, pub- 
lished in 1817. The announcement of a 
new work of fiction by the author of 
“ Caleb Williams,” was enough to send 
the reading world distraught ; but “ Man- 
deville” did not answer its expectations, 
and is much inferior to his former efforts. 

His next work was the memorable con- 
troversial essay on Population (1820), 
repelling the theories of Malthus on that 
subject. Mr. Godwin’s opinions, how- 
ever many errors they possessed, certainly 
claim the merit of consistency; they had 
been oftentimes before expressed and were 
well known, and from them in great mea- 
sure originated the Malthusian and oppos- 
ing system. In this instance Mr. God- 
win’s deeply-rooted and long. digested 
arguments rendered his essay of much 
importance, and few can find fault with 
the skilful exposition and dethronement 
of many of his opponent’s doctrines. 

He was now busily engaged in writing 
a History of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, from its Commencement to the Re- 
storation of Charles the Second; the first 
volume of which came from the press in 
1824; the others followed annually, the 
last appearing in 1828. The pains and 
extensive research evidently bestowed in 
the construction of these volumes, might 
have placed Godwin’s name high as an 
historian of his country, had they not been 
tinged with a partial and democratic co- 
louring, which must ever detract from the 
character and the value of bis work. 

In 1830 he published ‘* Cloudesley,” a 
dull though clever novel; and in 1831, 
“ Thoughts on Man; bis Nature, Pro- 
ductions, and Discoveries, interspersed 
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with some particulars respecting the Au- 
thor,”—a series of essays in the style and 
manner of his earlier works—full as irre- 
verent and almost equally as noxious, like 
the serpent venomous but enticing. 

His last work, “ ‘The Lives of the Ne- 
cromancers,” appeared in 1834; little need 
be said of it either in praise or blame. 

Thus Mr. Godwin went on writing in- 
cessantly through a long, eventful, but 
little varied life, trying all subjects and 
investing all in one peculiar garb. He 
had always enjoyed good health, which 
may be considered a reason that the power 
and faculties of his mind were preserved 
so fully and so clearly to the last; he 
could not have been bappy had he laid 
aside his pen, nor would he willingly have 
deprived his fellow-creatures of what he 
himself considered to be the advantages 
arising from his labours. His last few 
years were rendered comfortable to him 
by an appointment, which he received 
during the administration of Earl Grey, 
to the sinecure office of Yeoman Usher of 
the Exchequer. He resided latterly in 
the residence attached to this office, 
adjoining the Speaker’s gateway in New 
Palace Yard, and which was pulled down 
only a few months ago. 

In person, Mr. Godwin was rather 
under the middle stature, and compactly 
built; his countenance was of a particu- 
larly mild and pleasing cast, and when not 
excited, few would believe him to be the 
violent politician and astounding novelist 
who could make thousands tremble at bis 
name. 

His remains were deposited in the 
churchyard of St. Pancras, in St. Pan- 
cras-road, where his first wife Mary Wol- 
stonecraft was buried. They wee fol- 
lowed to the grave by his grandson young 
Shelley, son of Perey Bysshe Shelley, the 
poet, whom Godwin’s daughter married ; 
by Thomas Campbell the poet, Dr. Uwins, 
and the Rev. J. H. Caunter. 

By his second wife Mr. Godwin had 
one child, a son, who a few years since 
fell a victim to the Asiatic cholera. He 
left behind him an unfinished work of fic- 
tion, the publication of which it was his 
father’s painful duty to superintend. The 
title of his novel is “ Transfusion ;” it 
partakes of the family wildness and irre- 
gularity of genius. The mother of this 
youth has been left a widow in indifferent 
circumstances. 

In reconsidering the character of the 
man whose life we have been writing, in 
weighing well his merits with his moral 
imperfections, it is melancholy to discover 
how far the latter preponderated, and we 
are led to the very painful though certain 
conclusion, that it might have been better 
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for mankind had he never existed. Whilst 
it is true that not a soul is sent into this 
world but for some wise purpose, and that 
even the most timid, the most barmless 
and retiring man, bas an allotted part to 
fulfil in the general designs of Providence; 
it is no less certain that with the orator, 
the statesman, or the public writer, the 
responsibility is immeasurably increased, 
and he is accountable both to God and 
man for his sentiments and the influ- 
ences which remain to lead the many 
in the paths of good or evil, when the 
material reality of life is gone. 

Eccentric notions are alluring, and the 
wildest theories are too often mistaken 
for the grandest and the deepest. The 
opinions maintained by Mr. Godwin, on 
the existing state of society and actions 
of mankind, are sour and unhealthy. Pride 
was the basis and the root of his philoso- 
phy : his knowledge was that of unadvised 
thought, proceeding from no teacher, but 
engendered in himself; he wished to strike 
out new opinions of his own, and would 
believe nothing without investigating it 
by his peculiar argumentation. His rea- 
sonings were pompous and imposing, and 
he esteemed those to be of necessity the 
best which were most directly opposed to 
the established and long respected rights of 
order and usage. 

As a novelist Mr. Godwin is to all in- 
tents original ; he has taken no model, 
but has been himself a model to the mil- 
lion. He heads that voluminous class of 
writers, whose chief, nay whose only aim, 
is to excite the painful sensibilities by dis- 
playing, in a rigid depth of colouring, the 
darkest and the blackest passions which 
corrupt mankind. But his novels have 
not the moral effect of Hogarth’s pictures, 
which reform vice by holding it to view; 
they rather contaminate the young and 
eager, by familiarising them with scenes 
and characters which it would be better 
that they never knew even in works of 
fiction, however artfully glossed over. 

Mr. Godwin’s language is. vivid and 
striking, but not very eloquent or classi- 
cal; he throws himself into his concep- 
tions, and works his reader into a perfect 
fever by the intensity and individuality of 
his embodiments; but he has depicted 
little variety of characters, all are cast in 
the same mould—the terrible; none are 
absolutely pleasing, none humourous. In 
*¢ Caleb Williams” the name of Godwin 
will principally live; every one reads it, 
some extol, many admire, all wonder, and 
most agree that it is the work of a clever 
but strangely perturbed imagination. 

Of his political writings enough has 
probably been said; as a dramatist he has 
already been forgotten. His two trage- 
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dies are heavy and unpoetical; beside this, 
they want all moral tendency. We un- 
derstand that Mrs. Shelley is about to 
edite the posthumous works of her father ; 
amongst these is an Autobiography, for 
the publication of which he has himself 
left instructions. 

Of the portraits of Mr. Godwin, the 
best and most approved is by Northcote, 
painted in 1800; this Mr. Godwin had 
retained in his own possession. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s portrait, now in the 
possession of Dr. Batty, is good—it is 
the head of an enthusiast—but excelled 
by his very spirited sketch of Godwin 
and Holcroft, taken as they were sit- 
ting side by side after the trial of the 
latter. Their heads form a fine and effec- 
tive contrast ; and the sketch, exclusive of 
its merits as a work of art, will ever be 
considered an interesting memorial of 
these two remarkable and powerful men. 

From an interesting and valuable cata- 
logue of Mr. Upcott’s MS, treasures, we 
find that Mr. Godwin received for his 
great work on “ Political Justice,” 7001. : 
for “ Caleb Williams,” 847. ; and for St. 
Leon,” 400 guineas. This is a curious 
illustration to his history, shewing the 
comparative consequence of (sodwin’s 
name at different periods of his life. 


Joun Bett, Esq. 
Feb. 6. In Bedford-square, aged 71, 


John Bell, esq. M.A. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel, and a Bencher of Gray's 
Inn. 


Mr. Bell was a native of Cumberland. 
He was educated at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he became Fellow; he 
was the Senior Wrangler and first Smith’s 
prizeman of the year 1786, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1789. He was ealled to the 
Bar by the Hon. Society of Gray's Inn 
Feb. 1, 1792; and was nominated a 
King’s Counsel in Easter Term 1816. 
For many years he was the most dis- 
tinguished ornament of the Chancery 
Bar, and held the highest rank in his 
profession for profound learning and emi- 
nent acuteness. He was a Whig in poli- 
tics, but never courted or received any 
favour at the hands of his party. He 
retained throughout his whole profes- 
sional career his native Cumberland dia- 
lect in all its unalloyed and broad provin- 
cialism ; and, in addition to the disad- 
vantages arising from that circumstance, 
he had to contend with some physical 
defect in his utterance, speaking with 
great hesitation, repeating his words and 
stuttering, in such a manner that it was 
really painful to listen to him. The 
proceedings in the Chancery Courts are, 
as our readers are generally aware, car- 
ried on in a very quiet conyersation-like 
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manner. The advocate seldom aims at 
eloquence. To tell a plain tale in a plain 
manner is all that is attempted. Even 
that was beyond the power of John Bell. 
And yet, with all these defects, such was 
the reputation he acquired-for sound dis. 
cretion and solidity of judgment, that he 
managed to maintain a very high rank at 
the English Bar at a time when it was 
adorned by such men as Sir Samuel Ro. 
milly, Sir William Grant, and Sir Jobn 
Leach. Probably there never was a more 
extraordinary instance of superiority of 
intellect making itself known and appre- 
ciated, in spite of obstacles which would 
generally be thought, and indeed be found, 
altogether invincible, than the one exhi- 
ted by Mr. Bell. 

George the Fourth, while Prince Regent, 
is related to have asked the Lord Chancel- 
lor (Eldon), Who was considered at that 
time the greatest lawyer ?—to which the 
Chancellor is reported to have replied, 
*¢ Please your Royal Highness, the great- 
est lawyer we have at this time, is a gen- 
tleman who can neither read, write, walk, 
nor talk.”— And if the words are to be 
understood with reference to doing any 
one of these things well, they are true to 
the very letter. 

He laboured from his infancy under 
a distortion of one of his feet, which 
made walking a painful operation. Ano. 
ther singularity attached to him was, 
the extraordinary illegibleness of his hand- 
writing; so that, though his opinions 
were more sought for than those of any 
man of his time, it frequently happened 
that his clients were obliged to resort to 
himself or his clerk to decypher them. 
In reference to this defect he used 
facetiously to say, when asked what sort 
of a hand he thought he really wrote, that 
he had three sorts—one that he himself 
could read—one that his clerk could read 
—and one that neither he nor his clerk 
could read. It certainly was most extra- 
ordinary writing—only paralleled by the 
late Dr. Parr’s hieroglyphics. 

Out of Court he was a very good-tem- 
pered and affable man, easily accessible, 
painstaking, and laborious; in Court he 
very frequently obtained advantage over 
more brilliant and showy opponents, by 
the exactness with which he was accus- 
tomed to make himself acquainted with 
the facts of his cases, and his skill in 
bringing forward analogous cases which 
had been previously decided. ‘The ap- 
plication of cases was indeed his great 
forte, and in that respect, perbaps, no 
man was ever more skilful. 

In person he was a little man, stout, 
and round-shouldered ; with a very pro- 
minent mouth and large teeth. 

Mr. Bell retired many years ago from 
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the Chancery Bar, but he lent his aid to 
the Chancery Law Commissioners. He 
is supposed to have acquired a princely 
fortune by his professional labours, which 
devolves upon a widow and only son. 
His will has been proved at Doctors’ 
Commons, and the personalty sworn 
under 80,0002. The executors are Lord 
Langdale, Mr. Justice Littledale, Mr. 
Wyatt, Mr. Spranger, and the testator’s 
widow. 


J. W. Knapp, Esa. 

May 18. At Leesons, Chiselhurst, 
the seat of his uncle Lord Wynford, 
aged 33, Jerome William Knapp, esq. 
D.C.L. Barrister at Law, of Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 

He had been actively engaged in his 
professional duties until Saturday after- 
noon, when he rode to Leesons from 
London, On the following day he was 
attacked by scarlet fever, and before 
Wednesday morning he expired. 

He was the eldest son of Jerome Wil- 
liam Knapp, esq. D.C.L. Barrister at 
Law, and Bencher of the Middle Tem. 
ple, whose still more sudden death (the 
day following his attendance in Court) is 
recorded in our Magazine for October 
1815. His grandfather Jerome Knapp, 
esq. Was also a Barrister at Law, and was 
Treasurer of the Middle Temple. A 
short biographical memoir of him ap- 
pears in this Magazine tor June 1792, 
at which period he died. His great-grand- 
father, Jerome Knapp, esq. of Haber- 
dashers’ Hall, was in 1724 appointed 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain a 
member of the Lieutenancy of the city 
of London. He died Dec. 25, 1740. 

The subject of this memoir was born on 
the 23d Jan. 1803, and in 1816 was elect- 
ed a Fellow of St. John’s coll. Oxford, 
as kin to Sir Thomas White the Fouader ; 
by virtue of his descent from his grand- 
mother Miss Sara Noyes, (the wife of 
Jerome Knapp, esq.) who was descended 
from the Buckeridges and Kibblewhites. 

Mr. Knapp took his Bachelor’s degree 
with honours at the early age of 17, and, 
in due. course, obtained his degrees of 
M.A. and D.C.L. He also retained his 
fellowship to the time of his death, when 
he was one of the Senior Fellows. 

In Feb. 1826 he was called to the Bar, 
having previously been admitted a mem- 
ber of the Middle Temple. 

In 1829 he published “ Reports of 
Cases argued and determined before the 
Committees of His Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council.” In 1833, 
conjointly with another gentleman at the 
Bar, “ Cases of Controverted Elections,’, 
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which have been continued down to July 
1835: and in 1834, a second volume of 
his Cases before the Privy Council. 

To talents above the ordinary degree, 
Mr. Knapp added a great thirst after 
knowledge of every description, with un- 
wearied assi‘uity in the attainment of it; 
and the result was, of course, correspond. 
ing to such qualifications. It may be 
doubted whether he bas left his equal at 
the Bar in an acquaintance with the Na- 
tive laws of India, to which his attention 
had for some short tine been directed. 
Endowed by nature with a most amiable 
disposition, he added to it an integrity of 
life which increases the loss of his rela- 
tives and friends at his sudden and early 
death, but which ought, at the same time, 
to diminish their regret. He died un. 


married, and was buried in a vault of his 
ancesters (the Colletts and Howlands), 
at St. Magnus, London Bridge. 


Cuartes Mituarp, Ese. 

May 7. Of consumption, at his house 
in Abingdon-street, Westminster, in the 
27th year of his age, Charles Millard, esq. 
Surgeon. 

He was the second son of the Rev. C. 
F. Millard of Norwich, and grandson of 
the late Chancellor of that diocese. Ha- 
ving commenced his professional studies 
at Norwich, under the tuition of Mr. 
Crosse, and completed them in London 
and Paris, he became Demonstrator of 
the Webb Street School of Anatomy, 
where, though young in years, he obtained 
great celebrity as a teacher, being (in the 
opinion of his professional colleagues) 
distinguished not only by his superior 
acquirements, and extraordinary industry, 
but especially by the very lucid and yet 
comprehensive manner in which he con- 
veyed to his hearers the details of even 
the most intricate branches of human 
anatomy. ‘The high estimation in which 
his character, private as well as profes- 
sional, was held by his pupils, had been 
evinced during his life-time by a lasting 
memorial of their grateful respect, and 
was marked after his death, in an inter- 
esting and affecting manner, by their spon- 
taneous and very numerous attendance 
(headed by two of the Lecturers of the 
School) at the gate of St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard, from whence they preceded 
the funeral into the Church, the cere- 
mony being performed by Professor Mil- 
man. It is but a twelvemonth since we 
recorded Mr. Millard’s marriage with the 
second daughter of Mr. Amyot, of 
James Street, Buckingham Gate, who 
survives him. 
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Jan.7. Lieut. Holgate, Ceylon regt. 

Feb. 26. Aged 73, Mr. Daniel Boi- 
leau, author of many useful elementary 
works in the French and German lan- 
guages. He was formerly a master in 
Mr. Snowden’s academy, «i Hull. He 
latterly suffered much both from disease 
and poverty, and terminated his life by 
cutting his throat at the Roya! Institution. 

March 20. In Charlotte-st. Fitzroy- 
sq. aged 70, Mrs. Ross, termerly well- 
known as a portrait painter, and equally 
successful in historical subjecis. She 
was sister to the late Anker Smith, en- 
graver, niece to John Hoole, the trans- 
Jator of Ariosto, and mother of Mr. W. 
C. Ross, artist, now of Charlotte-street. 

Lately. Capt. Felix M’ Donough, theau- 
thor of a clever work entitled ** The Her- 
mit in London,” which originally appeared 
in weekly numbers in the Literary Gazette, 
and afterwards in 3 vols. 182.. Also 
of the Hermit in the Country, and many 
other works in light literature. He was 
a man of quick observation, considerable 
talent, and gentlemanly demeanour ; 
though, latterly steeped in poverty, he 
had dragged on existence as a “book- 
seller’s hack.” 

By suicide, Mr. R. Seymour, the 
caricaturist, who, it appears, with all his 
relish for, and quick perception of, the 
humourous, was subject to dreadful fits 
of melancholy and despondency, in one of 
which he committed suicide. He was, un- 
doubtedly, a man of considerable talent; 
at his outset there was too much of man- 
nerism in his design, and that manner 
was not original; but latterly, espe- 
cially in his illustration of “ The Book 
of Christmas,” and “ The Library of 
Fiction,” he gave good promise of be- 
coming a distinguished artist. He sup- 
plied, we believe from its commencement 
to his death, a period of nearly five years, 
the political sketches of the weekly sheet 
called “‘ Figaro in London.” 

April 2. At Edmonton, aged 71, the 
Rev. John Coates, late librarian of Dr. 
Williams’s Library. 

Mary, wite of C. H. Pilgrim, esq. of 
York-terrace, Regent’s Park. 

April 16. In New Ormond-st. aged 
42, Mr. Edmund Edmonds, formerly 
editor of an unstamped weekly Paper 
called the Metropolitan Gazette, but 
latterly an attorney's clerk at the police- 
offices and in the Central Criminal Court. 
A Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict, 
* That the deceased destroyed himself in 
a state A temporary mental derange- 
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ment.” He was the son of a Baptist 
minister, and brother to Mr. George 
Edmonds, the Radical leader of Birming- 
ham. He bas left an orphan family of 
five children, the mother having been 
dead several years. 

April 19. At St. Nicholas Olave’s 
rectory, aged 22, Meliscent, only child 
of the Rev. J. T. Bennett, granddau. of 
the late J. Pennell, esq. of Highgate. 

April 22. At the house of her brother 
Ss. Briggs, esq. York-terrace, Regent’s. 
park, aged 61, Susanna, wife of D’Oyley 
Saunders, esq. Askam Bryan, near York, 

April 23. The wife of J. B. Kirby, 
esq. ot Great Portland-st. barrister-at-law, 

In Gloucester-pl., aged 81, Millicent. 
Mary, relict of W. Reeve, esq. of Lead. 
enbam, co. Lincoln. 

April 27. In Tavistock-sq aged 63, 
Richard Colls, esq. 

April 29. Aged 66, Mr. Thos. Wil- 
son, bookseller, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

April 30. At Fulham, Anne, widow 
of Col. W. Fenwick, Royal Engineers. 

In Spring Gardens, aged 83, Anne, 
widow of Henry Tansley, esq. of Little- 
port, in the isle of Ely. 

May 1. Jobn-Hasler, second son; 
May 3, Capron, third son; and May 6, 
Anthony- Tenterden, eldest son of Has. 
ler Hollist, esq. barrister-at-law. 

May 3. In Grosvenor sq. in her 70th 
year, the Right Hon. Emilia Countess 
dowager of Glengall. She was the 
youngest dau. of James St. John Jef- 
freys, of Blarney Castle, co. Cork, esq. 
by Lady Anabella Fitzgibbon, eldest dau. 
ot Jobn first Earl of Clare; was married 
in 1793, and lett a widow in 1819, having 
had issue the present Earl of Glengall, 
the Countess of Belfast, and two other 
daughters. She was the patroness of 
many useful establishments for the pro- 
motion of industry among her son's 
tenantry in co. ‘Tipperary. Her Lady- 
ship was found dead in her bed. 


n Grosvenor-square, aged 63, Lady 
Louisa Clements, sister to the Earl of 


Leitrim. She was the second and last 
surviving dau. of Robert first Earl, by Lady 
Elizabeth Skeffington, eldest dau. of 
Clotworthy first Earl of Massarene. 

At Chandos:street, aged 83, William 
Young Knight, esq. many years Vestry 
Clerk of St. James’s, Westminster. 

May 4. In Park-st. the infant son of 
Lord Arthur Lennox. 

In Argyll st. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Professor Young, of Glasgow. 

May 5. In Park-st. aged 63, the Rt. 
Hon. Lady Elizabeth Talbot, sister to 
the Duke of Beaufort. She was the 
eldest dau. of Henry fifth Duke, and 
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K G. by Eliz. dau. of Adm. the Hon. 
Edw. Boscawen, was married in 1796 to 
the Tate Very Rev. Charles Talbot, 
Dean of Salisbury, and was left his widow 
in 1823, having had issue fifteen children, 
of whom five sons and five daughters sur- 
vive her. 

May 10. In Upper Grosvenor street, 
Elizabeth, wife of Rowley Lascelles, esq. 

May li. At Osnaburg-st. aged 70, 
Robt. Thorpe, esq. LL.D. 

In Wilton-crescent, the Hon. George- 
Chas. Vernon, infant son of Lord Vernon. 

May 12. In Bryanstone-sq. Maria, 
dau. of thelate Sir JamesGrabam, of Ne- 
therby, Bart. and grand-dau. of John 7th 
Earl of Galloway. 

In Park-street, Westminster, aged 
65, Susanna, wife of John Rickman, esq. 
Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons. 

May 15. At Dulwich-common, aged 
78, Daniel- William Stow, esq. of the 
General Post Office. 

May 17. Aged 20, Matilda-Inchbald, 
only surviving child of Thomas Hen- 
ning, esq. ; 

May 18. At the house of her daugh- 
ter Mrs. T. Griffin, North Brixton, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. J. Griffin, 
M.A. Head Master of Worcester-col- 
lege School. 

In Great George-st. aged 68, Mrs. So- 
phia Vansittart, sister to Lord Bexley. 

May 19. In his 65th year, John Mat- 
thie, esq. of Hans-place, and High Wy- 
combe. 

At Walworth, aged 84, Sam. Dixon, 
esq. for many years a leading member of 
the Common Council of the City of 
London. 

May 20. In Connaught-terrace, Edg- 
ware-road, aged 60, the Hon. Henry 
Augustus Berkeley Craven, a retired 
Maj.-Gen. in the army ; uiicle to the Earl 
of Craven. He was the second son of Wil- 
liam 6th Lord and Ist Earl of Craven, 
by Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, afterwards 
Margravine of Anspach, He was ap- 
pointed Captain of an independent com- 
pany of foot 1794, placed on half-pay 
1795, brevet Major 1803, Lieut.-Col. 
1810, extra Aid-de-Camp to the King, 
= Colonel 1814, and Major-General 

825. 
considerable loser at the Epsom races, 
which, it is supposed, produced such an 
effect upon bis mind, as to induce him to 
commit suicide, by shooting himself 
through the head. He married Dec. 26, 
1829, Mademoiselle Marie Clarisse Trib- 
haule. 

Beps.—April 6. At Hougbton Re- 
gis, aged 16. ieimaes, dau. of the Rey. J. 

ne, Vicar, 
Gent, Mac. Vou. V. 
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Buckxs.—April 3. At Morton house, 
in his 82d year, Lt.-Col. Robert Browne. 
Aprils. At the rectory, Walton, 
Emly Ellis, esq. 

April 18. At Wallingford, aged 72, 
Sarah, widow of Robert Lovegrove, esq. 

CaMBrRIDGE.—Zately. H. Stapylton 
Bree, esq. of Trinity col. Cambridge, son 
of the late J. Bree, esq. of Emerald, 
near Keswick. 

May 4. At Newnham, Cambridge, 
aged 71, Sam. Pickering Beales, esq. 

Cornwat..—May 4. At Pencarrow, 
aged 24, Eliz. eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Arscott O. Molesworth, Bart. and sister 
to Sir Wm. Molesworth, Bart. M.P. 

May 17. At Pentillie Castle, aged 
29, William Coryton, esq. eldest son of 
I. T. Coryton, esq. y 

Dersy.—May 10. At Stainsby, aged 
86, Edw. Sacheverell Wilmot Sitwell, esq. 

Devon.—Jan. 10. At Ottery, Capt. 
Coleridge. h. p. 39th foot. 

Feb.7. At Devonport, Capt. Loyalty 
Peake, R. Eng. son of the late Sir Henry 
Peake, Surveyor of the Navy. He 
served during 28 years, with honour and 
credit, in various parts of the world; and 
had recently returned from service at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

March 5. At Pilton, Devon, in his 
70th year, Major E. C. Wilford, R.A. 

March,. At the Royal Naval Hos- 
pital, Stonehouse, aged 52, Commander 
William Barber Watts, R.N. He was 
made Lieut. into the Goshawk sloop, in 
June 1808, and advanced to the rank of 
Commander 1830. 

March... At Plymouth, Lieut. E. 
Pengelley, R.N. 

Lately. At Walkhampton, in her 40th 
year, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Daniel 
Alexander, 

April 4. At Dittisham, aged nineteen 
months, the dau. of Lord Henry Kerr. 

April 5. Aged 77, the Rev. John 
Follett, for nearly forty years Minister of 
the Presbyterian Congregation at Top- 
sham. , 

April8. Elizabeth, wife of A. Brook- 
ing, esq. of Dartmouth, Commander of 
his Majesty’s late ship Pike. 

April 29. At Yeoland House, Swym- 
bridge, aged 55, Christopher Eastman, 
esq. 

May 3. At Stonehouse, aged 41, Lieut. 
D. H. Sulivan, R.N. For the last 13 
years he was actively employed in the 
Coast Blockade and bucniitee Service, 

May 5. At the Sub-deanery, Exeter, 
Lucy, wife of the Rev. W. Marsh, Vicar 
of Ashburton, dau, of the Rev. 'T. Na- 
pleton; late Rector of Powderham. 

May 9. At Uffculme, aged 77, Capt, 
James Knox, late of R, M. 
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Donsret.—April 11. At the Knoll- 
Tor, aged 33, W. Vivian, esq. 

April 12. At Wimborne, aged 74, 
Jane, relict of the Rev. J. Mayo. 

May 5. Wm. B. Best, esq. of Poole. 

Essex.—March 18. At Walbury, 
aged 49, Colonel Johnson. 

April 15. At Laytrinstone, aged 98, 
Anne-Esther, widow of David Privat, 


Sq. 

May 4. Aged 66, Joseph Shepherd, 
esq. solicitor, of Saffron Walden. 

May 2. Emma, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Lewis Way, of Spencer Farm. 

Gtoucester.—April 20. At Clifton, 
William Clifford, esq. 

April 24. Emily-Freeman, wife of 
James Elton, esq. recorder of Tiverton, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Oliver, 
esq. of Bristol. 

April 30, Aged 59, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Hardwicke, .esq. ‘of Grange 
House, Tytberington. 

May 6. At Tewkesbury, Sarah, widow 
of James Kingsbury, esq. many years an 
alderman. 

May 9. At Cheltenham, aged 30, 
Daniel, youngest son of G. H. Tugwell, 
esq. banker of Bath. 

May 1i. At Bristol, in her 83d year, 
the widow of William Kelly, esq. of St. 
Christopher’s. 

May 13. At Cirencester, aged 53, 
Mrs. E. P. Tudway, widow of the Rev. 
C. Tudway, formerly of Wells, sister to 
T. Calley, esq. of Burderop-park, Wilts. 

Hants.—April 13. At Southsea, Com. 
Henry Deacon, R.N. He served in 
Adm. Byng’s fleet in the action off Mi- 
norca in 1758, and was present at the 
execution of that officer in the following 
yearin Portsmouth harbour. Heattained 
the rank of Commander in 1787, and was 
at the head of the list. 

April 24. At Southampton, the widow 
of Colonel Fare. 

Lately. At Forton House, near Gos- 
oy Joseph Carter, esq. eldest son of the 

te Joseph Carter, esq. of Bury, Hants. 

Hererorp.—May 7. At Jereford, 
Sarah, widow of Peter de Lamotte, esq 
third dau. of the Rev. Digby Cotes, late 
rector of Dore Abbey, and cousin to the 
late Duchess of Norfolk, of Home Lacy, 
and to the Earl of Digby. 

Lately. Thomas Bird, esq. F.S.A. 
Clerk of the Peace for Herefordshire. 

Herts. —Jan.12. At Cheshunt, 
Capt. Westley, h. p. Ist West India regt. 

March 21. At Marchmont, Hemel 
Hempstead, aged 80, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Abbott Green, esq. 

April 15. At Jenner’s Hill, Cheshunt, 
aged 84, Sir Joseph Esdaile, Knt. many 
years Silver Stick in Waiting to King 
George the Third. 
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Kent.—March 19. Aged 78, Mul- 
ton Lambard, esq. of Sevenoaks. He 
was sixth in descent from William 
Lambard, the old Topographer of Kent, 
and was the eldest surviving son of Tho- 
mas Lambard, esq. by Grace, dau. of Sir 
William Parsons, Bart. He was for- 
merly astudent of Christchurch, Oxford, 
and was the senior M.A. of that society 
at his death, having taken that degree in 
1781. 

April 10. At Margate, aged 85, Ju- 
dith, widow of James Taddy, esq. and 
— of Thomas Flesher, esq. of 

enchurch-st.; She was accidentally 
burnt to death. 

April 19. At Canterbury, Selina, wid. 
of Dr. Daltry, of Ireland ; great-aunt to 
Sir Edward C. Dering, Bart. She was the 
eldest dau. of Sir Edward the 6th Bart. 
by Selina dau. and coh, of Sir Robert 
Furnese of Waldershare, Bart. 

April 20. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
29, Lydia- Whitefoord, wife of J. Laing, 
esq. late of Baker st. 

April 25. At Wouldham, aged 21, 
the Hon. Francis de Grey, of Worcester 
College, Oxford, youngest son of Lord 
Walsingham. He imprudently entered the 
water with all his clothes on, to secure a 
boat that was drifting down the Medway. 
He was unable to reach the boat, and 
becoming exhausted, he sank. 

May 1. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
23, E. H. Finley, esq. member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, youngest sur- 
viving son of the Rev. J. Finley. 

May 12. Aged 24, Capt. A. A. Cot- 
ton, 7th Hussars, son of C. B. Cotton, 
esq. of Kingsgate, Isle of Thanet. 

Lipeanesn sion. 30. Drowned at 
Liverpool, aged 51, Lieut. Joseph Wal- 
ker, R.N. 

Feb. 18. At St. Helen’s, Lieut. 
Greenhalgh, h. p. Zlst reg. 

Lately. At Wigan, aged 28, Lieut. 
George Bell, 77th regt. 

At Pendleton, in her 79th year, the 
widow of the Rev. T. Gaskell, Incum- 
bent of Newton Heath, Manchester. 

April 12. At Slyne House, near Lan- 
caster, Lydia, wife of Robert Greene 
Bradley, esq. barrister-at-law. 

April 18. At Lytham, aged 62, Ed- 
mond Peel, esq. late of Church Bank; 
and April 22, aged 62, his widow, dau. of 
Jonathan Peel, esq. of Accrington. 

May 6. At Fairfield, near Manches- 
ter, aged 78, the Rev. Christian Ignatius 
Latrobe, many years Secretary of the 
Brethren’s Society for the Furtherance of 
the Gospel among the Heathen. 

May 10. At the vicarage, Ormskirk, 
aged 34, Harriet, wife of the Rev. J. T. 
Horton, eldest dau. of Sir T. D. Hes- 
keth, Bart. of Rufford Hall. 
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LEIcESTERKSHIRE.—4pril29, At Bot- 
tesford, at the house of her uncle the Rev. 
Charles Thoroton, aged 42, Miss Isabella 
Sutton, youngest daughter of the late 
Adm. Sutton. 

April 29. At his son’s at Loughbo- 
rough, aged 85, John Bass Oliver, esq. 
late of Leicester. 

Mippiesex.—March 11. Aged 55, 
Anne, wife of Thomas Brooke, esq. of 
Bromley Hall. 

March 14. At Chiswick, Archibald 
D. Stewart, esq. late of Parliament-st. 
army agent. 

April 23. At Feltham, aged 57, Mary, 
the wife of J. Touissant, esq. only dau. 
of the late J. Brecknell, esq. of Bell- 
broughton, Worcestershire. 

April 30. At Southall, aged77,- Vitru- 
vius Lawes, esq. Serjeant-at-law. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1789, and to the degree of Serjeant-at- 
law in 1819. 

Norro.k.-—4pril 10. Aged 78, Fran- 
ces, widow of John Custance, esq. of 
Weston House, aunt to Sir W. B. Proc- 
tor, Bart. and to Sir Edmund Bacon, 
Bart. She was the second dau. of Sir 
William Proctor, the first Bart. and K. B. 
by his first wife Jane, dau. of Christo- 
2 he Tower, of Huntsmore, co. Bucks. 
esq. 

April 14. At the rectory, Dickle- 
burgh, aged 82, Sarah, widow of Rev. T. 
Acland, D.D. Rector of Christ Church, 
Surrey. 

Lately. At Tibbenham, of apoplexy, 
whilst on horseback, Mr. Chambers, late 
Sheriff of Norwich. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—April 17, At 
the rectory, Weldon, aged 11 months, 
Agnes-Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Da- 
niel Finch- Hatton, and niece to the Earl 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham. 

April 18, At Sulgrave vicarage, Anne- 
Cromwell, wife of the Rev. W. Harding. 

NogTHUMBERLAND.— May 14. At 
Newcastle, Marianne, wife of Capt. 
Fenwick, R. E. youngest dau. of Sir 
James Burrough. 

Lately. At Morpeth, Capt. Archi- 
bald Dickson, R.N. He was the son of 
Major-Gen. John Dickson, by Elizabeth, 
dau. of Alex. Collingwood, of Untkank, 
and nephew to Adm. Sir Archibald Dick- 
son, who was created a Baronet in 1802. 
He obtained the rank of Post Captain in 
1802, and commanded the Akbar of 50 
guns, in the South American station, at 
the close of the war. He married his 
cousin-german by both parents, Jane, dau. 
of Adm. Wm. eed and Jane Col- 
lingwood. 

oTTs.—March 7. Aged 73, Charles 
Lomas Morley, esq. an Alderman of 
Nottingham. 
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March 15. At West Retford Hall, 
Peter Dickenson, esq. a Deputy Liecute- 
nant and magistrate. 

Aprii9. In her 80th year, Frances, 
wife of Wm. Elliott Elliott, esq. of 
Gedling. 

April 13. At Grove Hall, near East 
Retford, aged 78, Anthony Hardolph 
Eyre, esq. for several years an active and 
independent county magistrate, and chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions for the 
Northern Division of Nottinghamshire. 

May 23. At Staunton Hall, the resi- 
dence of her father the Rev. Dr. Staun- 
ton, Eliza, the wife of the Rev. George 
Gordon, eldest son of the Dean of Lin- 
coln, and Rector of Muston, co. Leic. 

Lately. Near Nottingham, aged 77, 
Dorothy, relict of the Rev. R. D. Flam- 
stead, of Spondon, Derbyshire. 

May 14. At Wigthorpe, in his 50th 
year, William Spurr, esq. a principal 
maltster, and one of the most extensive 
agriculturists in the county. 

OxrorpsHIRE.— March 17. At Ditch- 
ley, the infant daughter of Viscount 
Dillon. 

April 23. At Cokethorpe Park, aged 
60, Frances, wife of Walter Strickland, 
esq. 

April 23. At Oxford, William Nor- 
ton Smyth, Commoner of Brasenose 
College. 

May 17. At Iffley, Jemima, widow of 
John Newman, esq. of Lombard-st. 

SaLop.—March ..._ At Shrewsbury, 
aged 34, Price Watkins, esq. barrister, 
late of Greenwich Park, Jamaica. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Tem- 
ple, Nov. 21, 1828. 

April 21. At Kynnersley, in her 20th 
year, Mary Ann, only dau. of the late 
Rev. John Marriott, Rector of Church 
Lawford, Warw. 

May 10. At Ashford Grove, near 
Ludlow, Marianne Josepha, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir W. Syer. 

Somerset.—March 27. At Bath, 
aged 47, Robert John Glyn, esq. 2d son 
of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart. of 
Gaunts House, Dorset. He married 
June 30, 1829, Frederica-Elizabeth, third 
dau. of Henry Harford, esq. of Down 
Place, Berks, and has left issue. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 86, Richard 
Lewis, esq. of Llantiilio, co. Monm., and 
Lwyn-y-fortune, co. Carmarthen. 

April 10. At Bath, the Hon. Martha- 
Henrietta Barnewall, dau. of Lord Trim- 
leston. 

April 12. At Oakhill, the Hon. Mrs. 
Tuson. She was Frances, dau. of the 
Hon, and Rey. Lord Francis Seymour, 
Dean of Wells, 4th son of Edward ninth 
Duke of Somerset, by Catharine, dau. of 
the Rey. Mr. Payue of Home Lacy, and 
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sister to Frances Countess of North- 
ampton. She was married first Nov. 29, 
1784, to the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bovet, 
Rector of Ninehead, Somerset, who died 
in 1798, leaving a daughter, the wife of 
Philip George, esq. Town Clerk of 
Bath ; and secondly, May 11, 1803, to the 
Rev. James Tuson, Rector of Binegar, 
Somerset, by whom she had other chil- 
dren. 

After a long illness, aged 32, John 
Evered, esq. of Bridgwater, barrister-at- 
law. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln's Inn in 1835. His death was before 
prematurely announced in our number for 
Nov. p. 556. 

April 15. At Bath, aged 44, Raw- 
son-Hart Boddam, esq. of the Bengal 
service. 

_ 20. At Bridgwater, Mary, wife 
of Henry Axford, esq. dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Wollan, Vicar of Bridgwater. 

April 24, At Taunton, Mary, wife of 
John Norris, esq. of Thorncombe House, 
dau. of William Grant, esq. late of the 
E.I.C. Civil Service. 

April 26. At Halswell House, Anne, 
wife of Colonel Tynte, M.P. for Bridg- 
water, and mother of the member for 
West Somerset. 

April 28. At Bath, aged 60, Emma, 
wife of John Harvey Thursby, esq. of 
Abington abbey, Northamptonshire. She 
was a daughter of Wm. Pigott, of Dod- 
dershall, co. Bucks, esq. was mar. May 5, 
1792, and has left a numerous family. 

May 6. Mary Theodora, wife of the 
Rev. R. G. Rogers, Rector of Yarling- 
ton. 

May 6. Aged 70, Thomas Leir, esq. 
of Weston, near Bath, a magistrate for 
the county. He was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas Leir, of Charlton Musgrave, 
was educated at Winchester, and matri- 
culated as a member of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, 1784, and took the degree of 
B.A. 1787. 

SrarrorpsHIR£.—Jan...... John Gif- 
fard, esq. half brother of the late Thos. 
Giffard, esq. of Chillington. His body was 
interred at Brewood, the ancient burying- 
place of the Giffards. The funeral pro- 
cession moved from Wolverhampton, and 
among the chief mourners were, Walter 
Giffard, esq., Lord R. E. Somerset, 
G.C.B., and Sir Thomas Boughey Flet- 
cher, Bart. The pall-bearers were the 
Hon. Mr. Somerset, George Holyoake, 
esq. Henry Hordean, esq. and Robert 
Canning, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Chillington, Capt. Rob. 
Edward Giffard, 10th bussars, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Giffard, esq. and 
Lady Charlotte Courtenay, sister to the 
late Earl of Devon. 
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April 26. At Hanford, aged 85, Ru- 
pert Chawner, esq. M.D. formerly of 
Burton-upon- Trent. 

May 3. At Betley Hall, Elizabeth, 
third dau. of G. Tollet, esq. 

Surrotk. — March 17. At Stutton, 
Elizabeth - Susanna- Barnardiston, only 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Mills, Rector 
of that parish, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty. 

April 9. Aged 37, Thomas Kitchener, 
esq. of West-row, Mildenhall. 

April 15. At Bury, aged 75, William 
Gould, esq. Lieut.-Col. of the 3d East 
Norfolk militia. 

May 8. At Bury, aged 19, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Edwards, 
M.A. Head Master of the Grammar- 
school. 

Surrey.—March 29, At Kingston, 
in his 65th year, Richard Carter, esq. Co- 
roner for Surrey, and Vestry Clerk of 
Kingston. The contest for the coroner- 
ship in 1825, with Mr. Jellicoe of Wands- 
worth, cost him 10007, and the unsuc- 
cessful candidate nearly twiee that sum. 

April 8. Caroline, wife of Richard 
Balchin, esq. of Godalming. 

April 10. At Ham-common, the Hon. 
Frances, relict of Admiral Sir J. Sutton, 
K.C.B. 

April 22. Atthe vicarage, Kew, M. 
Byam, esq. late of Byam’s, Antigua. 

May 13. At East Moulsey, aged 98, 
Mary, widow of Adm.Sir Edmund Nagle, 
K.C.B. previously of John Lucie Black- 
man, esq. of Craven-street. She was 
married to Sir Edumnd Nagle in 1798, and 
left his widow in 1830. (See Gent. Mag. 
xc. i. 470.) 

May 18. At the house of his nephew 
Michael Barry, esq. surgeon, Richmond- 
bridge, aged 76, Fisher Evans, esq. of 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Sussex.— March 18. At Hastings, 
John Thos. Justice, esq. barrister. He 
was the eldest son of F. Justice, esq. of 
Sutton Courtenay abbey, Berks; and 
was called to the Bar at Gray’s Inn 
May 16, 1821. He practised as a Special 
Pleader in the Common Law Courts; 
attended the Oxford Cireuit, and the He- 
reford and Gloucester Sessions. 

April 1, At St. Leonard’s, aged 28, 
the Hon. Ann-James, wife of Captain 
William- Fanshawe Martin, R.N. young- 
est dau. of Lord W , 

April 3.. At hton, aged 53, R. 
Shaw, esq. of White Dale House, Ham- 
bledon, Hants, and late of Usworth- 
place, Durham. 

At Brighton, in her 16th year, Susan, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Serj. Goulburn, M. P. 

May 4. At Madeburst lodge, aged 25, 
Lady Eleanor-Jane-Elizabeth Dalzell, 
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2d surviving dau. of the Earl of Carn- 
wath. 

May 5. At Worthing, aged 77, Anna- 
Maria, widow of Gen. W. Stapleton. 

At his brother’s residence in Chiches- 
ter, Lieut.-Col. Geo. Humphry, He 
was appointed Lieut. in 14th Dragoons, 
1800, Captain 1804, Captain 27th foot 
1807, brevet Major 1814, and 73rd foot 
1816. He served in Spain and Portugal, 
and in 1809 acted as ave Assistant 
Quartermaster-gen. 

May 9. At Brighton, T. Swinner- 
ton, esq. of Butterton hall, Staffordshire. 

Warwick.—Feb. 29. At Edgbaston, 
aged 88, Ann, widow of Mr. H. Doc- 
ker, sister to the late Rev. William Cra- 
dock, Dean of St. Patrick’s, and the late 
Rev. Thomas Cradock, of Marsh’s li- 
brary, Dublin, and cousin to Gen. Lord 
Howden, 

March 15. At Allesley, Samuel Sep- 
timus Mellor, esq.; and March 23, Eliza, 
his only daughter, sister to G. H. Mel- 
lor, esq. M.D. of Coventry. 

March 20. At Leamington, Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Laurence 
Rawstone, esq. of Hutton hall, Lane. 

March 29. At Stratford-upon- Avon, 
aged 84, the widow of James West, esq. 
of Snitterfield, and mother of James Ro- 
bert West, esq. of Alscot. 

— 13. At Leamington, the widow 
of Mr. Samuel Caldecott, solicitor, of 
Melton Mowbray. 

April 18. At Birmingham, aged 31, 
Richard Bird, esq. of Magdalene col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

April 23. At the Rectory, Ipsley, 
aged 18, Thomas, eldest son of the Rey. 
T. D. Dolben, Rector of Ipsley, and a 
scholar of Worcester college. He last 

ear obtained the scholarship from King 
Edward's School at Bromsgrove. He 
went from Oxford to attend the funeral 
of his relative, the Rev. John Chambers, 
whose melancholy end, together with 
that of another relative, the Rev. Thos. 
Chambers, we noticed in p. 562, when he 
was seized with the illness which termi- 
nated his existence. 

Witts.—March 22. In his 19th year, 
John Whitchurch, only son of John Cot- 
tom Wheeler, esq. of Salisbury. 

Lately. At Malmesbury, aged 92, 
Uz May, for many years crier in that 
town, 

4pril’7. At Salisbury, Eleanor, widow 
of the Rey. Henry Good, Rector of 
Stockton. 

April 12. In her llth year, Lucy, 
fourth daughter of W. Helyar, esq. of 
Coker Court. 

art 18. At Charlton, aged 60, the 
Right Hon. Elizabeth-Jane Countess of 
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Suffolk and Berkshire. She was the 
eldest dau. of James first Lord Sher- 
borne, by Mary, 2d dau. of Wenman Ro- 
berts Coke, esq.; was married Jan. 3, 
1803, and has left a numerous family. 

April 19. At Wardour Castle, aged 
26, the Right Hon. Frances- Catharine 
Lady Arundell. She was the 2d dau. of 
Sir Henry Tichborne, Bart. by Anne, 
dau. of Sir Thomas Burke, Bart. became 
the second wife of the present Lord 
Arundell in 1829, and has left two sons. 

April 26. At Salisbury, aged 82, 
Lieut. William Pettit, Adjutant of the 
Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Lately. At Calne, aged 72, Mr. 
Oriel Viveash. 

May 16. Thermuthis-Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. R. Ashe, of Langley- 
house. 

Worcrstrr.—March 29. At Bredon 
Rectory, the residence of her son-in-law 
Rev. J. Keysall, in her 88th year, Eliza- 
beth the widow of the Rev. Barfoot Col- 
ton, Canon Residentiary of Sarum, and 
mother of the late Rev. Caleb Colton, 
author of “ Lacon.” 

May 3. At Holt Rectory, Martha, 
wife of the Rev. John Foley. 

May 4. Aged 33, Mary Stanley, dau. 
of the late J. Mills, esq. of Stratford-on- 
Avon, wife of the Rev. T. Higgins, Per- 
petual Curate of Stoulton. 

YorksHirE.— Nov. 26. At Hessel, 
aged 63, Mr. Isaac Wilson, formerly a 
bookseller in Hull, for thirty years edi- 
tor, and many years proprietor, of the 
Hull Advertiser. He was the author of 
a pleasing volume of “ Miscellanies, in 
prose and verse,” consisting of the In- 
spector, a series of essays, and other com- 
positions occasionally inserted in that 


paper. 

March 21. At Sheffield, aged 61, 
Harriet, widow of William Petch Kime, 
esq. of Louth. 

March 25. At Haslewood hall, aged 56, 
the Hon. Elizabeth Stourton, sister to 
Lord Stourton. 

March 31. At Easingwold, William 
Lockwood, esq. solicitor. 

Lately. At Knaresborough, aged 101, 
Edwa - eh = of the A spears who 
arrested Eugene Aram, eighty years ago. 

April 3. At Shibdencbail, aged 83, 
Jeremy Lister, —~- 

Aprii1l. At Pocklington, aged 90, 
John Bell, esq. for upwards of sixty years 
an eminent surgeon of that place. 

April 17, Aged 66, Elizabeth-Anne, 
wife of Charles Lutwidge, esq. Collector 
of the Customs for the port of Hull. 

May |. At Wakefield, aged 32, W. 
Thislethwaite, esq. M.A. of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, Vice Principal of the 
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West Riding Proprietary School, and 
second son of the Rev. W. Thistlethwaite, 
M.A. Minister of St George’s Church, 
Bolton. 

May 8. Aged 79, Ambrose Cook- 
son, M.D. for many years the principal 
practitioner in York, and senior physician 
in the County Hospital, Lunatic Asy- 
lum, and other public institutions. He 
was a native of Yorkshire, and was edu- 
cated at Giggleswick, by the father of the 
late Dr. Paley. 

Wates.—May 7. At Morben Lodge, 
near Machynlleth, aged 90, Margaret, last 
surviving dau. of E. Williams, esq. and 
of Jane Viscountess Bulkeley, his wife, 
formerly of Peniath, co. Merioneth. 

Moy 15. At his father’s, Lieut.-Col. 
Dives, Oystermouth, near Swansea, aged 
35, 5 Lewis George Dives, of the 
Royai East Middlesex Militia. 

ScoTLanp.—Sept. 15. Mr. William 
Malcolm, late an eminent nurseryman at 
Kensington, near London. He has left 
a widow and two daughters. 

Dec. 31. At Edinburgh, Lt.-Col. Jas. 
Bogle, C.B. He was appointed Lieut. 
94th foot 1793, Capt. 1804, brevet- Major 
1813, Lieut.-Col. 1830. He served in 
the Peninsula, and received a medal and 
one clasp for Badajos and Nivelle. 

March 25. At Glen Stuart, in her 
93d year, Dame Grace Douglas John- 
stone, of Locherby, relict of Sir William 
Douglas, of Kelhead, Bart. and mother 
of the Marquis of Queensbury. She was 
the dau. and coh. of William Johnston, 
of Locherby, esq. was married in 1772, 
and left a widow in 1783, having had 
issue four sons, (of whom John, the se- 
cond, inherits the estate of Locherby,) and 
three daughters. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. D. Carnegie, late 
of 44th regt. 

At Casterton House, Mid- Lothian, Col. 
A. Cumming, East India Service, Col. 
of the 4th Light Cavalry, third son of the 
late Col. Sir J. Cumming. 

At Inverighty, co. Forfar, aged 81, Lt.- 
Col. John Lawrenson, formerly of 18th 
dragoons. 

April 1. At Braco Castle, Perth, Jas. 
Masterton, of Braco, esq. 

April 22. At Castle Hill, near Ayr, 
William Kelso, esq. of Dankeith, Col. of 
the Ayrshire Militia. 

May 10. At Edinburgh, aged 82, the 
Hon. Robert Lindsay, uucle to the Earl 
of Balcarres, brother to the Lord Bishop 
of Kildare and the Countess dowager of 
Hardwicke. He married in 1778 Eliz. 
3d dau. of Sir Alex. Dick, Bart. and had 
a numerous family. 

InELAND.—Feb. 3. At Limerick, Capt. 


(June, 


Benj. Roche, formerly of the 5th and 
30th regts. 

Feb. 12. Aged 23, Francis Jessopp, esq. 
of Mount Jessopp, High: Sheriff of co. 
Longford. He had been sworn into that 
office only three days; and terminated 
his life by suicide. 

March \4. At Limerick, Wm. Moore, 
esq. a retired Commander R.N. (1814). 

March 18. At Dublin, Commander 
Alex. Cunningham, R. N. (1812). 

Lately. At Drumcondra, near Dublin, 
Commander John Cramer, R.N. He 
was made Lieut. 1795, and Commander 
1811. 

In Kilmainham Hospital, John Hen- 
derson, pensioner. He completed his 
106th year on the 5th of last March. He 
was present at the battle of Culloden; the 
capture of Quebec, under Wolfe; of the 
Havannah, under Pocock ; the battles of 
Bunker’s Hill, &c. 

At Boyne bill, co. Meath, Lt.-Col. 
Gerrard, h.p. 23rd light dragoons. 

At Kinsale, aged 79, William Spread, 
esq. late Lt.-Col. 37th regt. 

May 3. At Dublin, Patrick Marsh, 
esq. leaving after him one of the largest 
fortunes ever accumulated in that city. 

JEeRsEY.—Jan. 9. Ensign Haig, b. p. 
Sappers and Miners. 

GvueErnseY.—Lately. Major Bennett, 
late of the 5th regt. Barrackmaster of 
Guernsey. 

East Inpres.—Nov. 7. At Caunpore, 
Ensign E. Brabazon, 16th regt. 

Jan.1. ‘At Cannanore, Edward Char- 
nier, esq. of the Bombay Civil Service, 
youngest son of the late John Charnier, 
esq. 

Jan.8. At Calcutta, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Kennedy, of the Bengal Army. 

West Invies.—Oct.... Wm. Brown, 
esq. of Antigua, who has bequeathed to 
the parish of Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire, 
the sum of 4000/. to be invested in per- 
petuity for the poor of that parish. He 
also bequeathed a thousand pounds to 
the church he was connected with in 
Antigua. 

AsroaD.—Feb. 2.__ In Upper Canada, 
Francis Shea, esq. a District magistrate, 
Capt. 27th Enniskilleners. 

March 24. At Madeira, aged 31, 
Frederick, 3d son of Mrs. Bergne, of 
Hans place, Chelsea. 

Lately. At Vittoria, Major Anthony 
Wright King, 3d reg. British Legion, late 
of 94th foot, son of Lt.-Col. A. S. King. 

May 5. Killed in action in the lines 
of St. Sebastian, the following officers of 
the British Auxiliary Legion: Capt. 
Knight, 8th regt. Aid-de-Camp to Gen. 
Chichester ; Capt. O'Reilly, 6th rifles; 
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Capt. and Adj. Allez, 4th regt.; Capt. 
M‘Neill, 6th regt.; Capt. Scarman of Ist 
regt.; Lieut. Balfour, Ist rifles ; Lieut. 
H. Cooper, Ist regt. youngest son of the 
late Mr. W. J. Cooper, of Sackville-st. 
Piccadilly ; Lieut. Hamilton, 7th regt.; 
Lieut. and Quartermaster Warner, 7th 
regt.; Lieut. and Quartermaster Wright, 
9th regt. Died of his wounds, Lt. Col. 
Tupper, commanding the 6th regt. 
Lately. At Chartres, Col. Robert 
Waller, C.B. He was appointed Lieut. 
28th dragoons 1795, Capt.-Lieut. 1800, 
Capt. 57th foot, 1803, 103d 1808, brevet 
Major 1811, Lt. Col. 1813, Major on the 
staff as permanent Assistant Quartermas- 
ter-gen. 1514, Col. 1830. He served in 
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Spain and Portugal, and received a medal 
for Vittoria. He was severely wounded 
at Albuera by a Polish Lancer, and also 
received severe wounds on two other 
occasions. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 76, Lt.-Gen. 
Baron Philippon, distinguished for his 
defence of Badajos in 1811. He was 
taken prisoner, and in the summer of 1812 
made his escape from Oswestry, by way 
of Rye, together with Gen. Garnier. 
Their assistants were tried and convicted 
(see Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxxu. ii. 182.) 

At Grenoble, aged 81, General Bizan- 
net, celebrated for his defence of Bergen- 
op- Zoom. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 27 to May 24, 1836. 


Christened. 
Males S13 i 3.6 
oan hi 744 


Buried. 
575) 
556 § 


Males 
Females 


1031 


2and 5 106 
5 and 10 45 
10 and 20 38 
20 and 30 73 


50 and 
60 and 
70 and 
80 and 


Females 
Whereof have died under two years old ...229 30 and 40 106 


40 and 50 110 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, May 20. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

d. SSS see tS Se SS 

3 | 33 2/123 1)33 4)]38 9 |4010 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. May 23. 

Kent Bags.............3/. 15s. to 6/. 6s. | Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to 

Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets 41. Qs. to 

Os. to Ol. Os. 31. 18s. to 

Os. to 107. 15s. | Essex .......... seco Sl. 18s. to 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 23. 
Smithfield, Hay, 3/. 0s. to 4v. 5s.—Straw, LJ. 8s. to 17. 16s.— Clover, 4/. 0s. to 5/. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef.......00.ccesse0ee08 6d. to 4s. 8d. | Lamb 5s. Od. to 6s. 2d. 
4d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, May 23. 
Od. to 5s. 2d. eee 1,839 Calves 124 
8d. Sheep & Lambs17,570 Pigs 330 
COAL MARKET, May 23. 

Wallis Ends, from 18s. 64. to 21s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. Od.to 18s, 34. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 45s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 56s. Mottled, 62s. Curd, 66s. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, &s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 261. — Ellesmere and Chester, 83 —— Grand Junction, 
212, —~ Kennet and Avon, 20.— Leeds and Liverpool, 515. Regent’s, 18}. 
—Rochdale, 120. London Dock Stock, 58}. St. Katharine’s, 92.—— West 
India, 110. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 280. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 53.— West Middlesex, 83. Globe Insurance, 1594. Guardian, 37. 
—-Hope, 64.-—Chartered Gas Light, 514. Imperial Gas, 433.——Pheenix Gas, 
22}. Independent Gas, 48}. General United, 37. —— Canada Land Com. 
pany, 38§.——Reversionary Interest, 1324. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 
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* The Thermometer fell three degrees during the eclipse. 
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Abergeley, visit to 244 
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the Serpentine 197 

Addison, Joseph, conversational powers 
of 342. critiques on Hurd’s edition 
of his works 460, 461, 462 

— on the distresses of 267, 

‘ 

Aldfield, co. York, account of 497 

Alexandria, literary essay on the mu- 
seum of proposed 301 

Algiers, hostilities between the French 
and the natives 195 

Altar-pieces, specimens of in the Doucean 
Museum 586 

Amerce, etymology of 592 

America, North, Presiderit'’s Message 196. 
dispute with France 196, 301. agita- 
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Bell, John, memoir of 670 
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Doyle, J.S. 86. J. 
S. 305 
D'Oyly, Dr. 288 
Drake, C. 305. T. 
T. 303. Col. W. 
J. 86. Z.H. 655 
Drew, 79 
Drinkwater, J. E. 
532 
Drought, J. A. 305 
Drury, G. W. 290. 
M. 329 
Drummond, A. 424. 
H. J. 199. J.M. 
36. T. 86 
Drysdale, E. 99 
Duff, Cap. A.G. 564 
Dukes, J. F. 647 
Dunbar, Sir W. 305 
Duncan, 332 
Duncombe, C. 85. 
W.G. 209 
Dundas, J. D. 304. 
Lady M. 304, R. 
A, 304 
Dunlop, 189 
Dunn, C. 445 
Dunsany, Ld. 304 
Durham, Sir P. H. 
543. Earl, 304 
Durnford, Lt.E. 445 
Dyke, D. 305. F. 
H. 86 
Dyson, A.M.J.656. 
E. 423. E.J. 656 
Eastman, E. 673 
Eastnor, Col. Lord 
Visc. 198 
Easton, W. 328 
Eatou, W. 211 
Eccles, S. 655 
Eden, M. 86. 
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Edge, J. 543. T. 
W. 543 

Edgell, W. 534 

Edmeades, H. 100 

Edmonds, E. 672 

Edwards, 332. B. 
335. -E. 676. J. 
199, 442. J. N. 
543. L.A. 99. R. 
655. R. L. 303 

Egerton, Lady G. 
305. Sir P. G. 
292. Lt.-Col. W. 
198 

Eisdell, N. 412. J. 
S. 412 

Eldridge, R. 543- 

Elers, C. T. 543 

Ellard, J. 328 

Elliott, F. 675. W. 
442 

Ellis, Capt. 445. E. 
673. SirH. 534, 
J.J. 210. W.C. 
198 

Ellison, 78 

Elphinstone, L. S. 


101 
Elton, E. F. 674. J. 
E. 199 
Elwes, J. P. 305 
Elwon, Capt. G. 102 
Eman, Capt. T. 334 
Emly, S. 564 
Encombe, Viscoun- 
tess, 656 
England, W. 209 
Ensor, E. S. 656 
Ensworth, E. 101 
Esdaile, Sir J. 674 
Estcourt, T.H.S.B. 
85 
Esterhazy, Maj.- 
Gen. Count V.215 
Evans, F. 676. J. 
305. J. S. 544, 
T. 85 
Eveleigh, J. 103 
Evered, J. 676 
Ewens, W. 544 
Eyre, A. H.675. G. 
543. 
Eyres, Capt. 544 
Eyton, J. 441 
Fairfax, Lt.-Col. H. 
304 
Fairman, S. C. 305 
Faithfull, Lt.-Col. 
R. C. 444 
Flower, R. H. 563 
Fane, Maj. H. 543. 
M. A. S. 567 
Fare, 674 


Index to Names. 


Farebrother, E. A. 
442 
Farish, W. 655 
Farley, T. 304 
Farquhar, A. 440 
Farquharson, J. J. 
424 
Farr, J. 332 
Farran, S. C. 656 
Faulconer, T.C.333 
Faulder, M. 564 
Fauquier, H. 101 
Fawkes, L. S. 544 
Fead, Lt.-Gen. 331 
Feilde, E. 424 
Fellowes, A. F. 333. 
G. 443. H. 564. 
K.H. 86. Capt. 
SirT. 199, 543 
Fenton, G. 423 
Fenwick, A. 672. 
M. 675 
Ferguson, W. 211 
Field, 544. J.411. 
R. 442 
Fillingbam, 80 
Finley, E. H. 674 
Fiott, E. 332. N. 
424 
Firmadge, W. 566 
Fisher, C. 559. E. 
§.424. T. 647 
Fittler, J. 563 
Fitton, W. H. 292 
Fitzgerald, Maj. 103 
Fitz-Gerald, Adm. 
R. L. 85 
Fitzherbert, W.544 
Fitzmaurice, G. 331 
Fitzroy, A. C. 101 
Fitzwilliam, Earl, 
532 
Flamstead, D. 675 
Fleming, H. 305 
Fletcher, G. 209, J. 
438. L. 423. W. 
199 
Floyer, C. 331 
Fogo, Capt. J. 424 
Foley, M. 677 
Follett, J.673. R. 
332 
Fonblanque, T. de 
G. 423 
Foote, W. H. 102 
Foquett, R. 332 
Forbes, C. 98. E. 
305 L.98. U.98 
Vise’ntess, 305 
Forman, A. J. 98 
Fortescue, Lady, 81! 
Foster, A. E. 8.544. 
R. 85 


Fothergill, J. S. 443 
Fountaine, T. W. 
305 
Fourmont, 291 
Fox, Lady C, M. 
A. G. 214 
Foxton, F. J. 198 
Foyster, H. 424 
Francklin, M. 101 
Franklin, F W.560. 
Sir J. 190, 303, 
543, 642 
Franks, G. H. 198 
Fraser, A. 442. C. 
H. 446. E. 98. 
Ww. 8l 
French, P. A. 563 
Frith, C. C. 446 
Froude, M. T. 305. 
R. H. 561 
Fry, J. S. 100 
Fulcher, H. 101 
Fuller, R. 564 
Fyler, L. 544 
Gabbett, Dr. 328 
Gage, J. 334 
Gahagan, L. 211 
Gardiner, H. 305 
Garn, J. 100 
Garnett, J. 655 
Garnier, B. N. 86 
Gaskell, 674 
Gaskin, T. 198 
Gatty, G. 424 
Gawen, G. 564 
Gee, W. 424 
George, R. 85 
Gepp, S. J. 305 
Gerrard,Lt.-Col.678 
Gethen, R. 305 
Gibbs, E. M. 214 
Gibson, A. 446, J. 
198 
Giffard, J.676. Cap- 
tain R. E. 676. 
Gifford, W. 332 
Gilbert, C.199. M. 
A. 656. W. A, 
656 
Giles, G. 333. J. 
A. 543 
Gillett, Maj. F. 99. 
H. 442 
Gillmor, W. 304 
Gipps, H. P. 199 
Gisborne, E.M. 199 
Gist, S. G. 303 
Gladstone, A. 102 
Glengall, Countess 
E. 672 
Glover, J. 100. T. 
210. 


Glubb, J. M. 655 
Glyn, R. J. 675 
Godfrey, B. 305, 
W. 85, 86, 198 
Godwin, G. 191 
Goldingham, H, E. 
636 
Goldsmid, C. C. 331 
Good, E. 677 
Goodacre, R. 102 
Goodenough, G. T. 
441 
Goodford, J. 101 
Goodwin, Lt. F. L. 
566 
Gordon, E. 675. F. 
O’B, 446. Lt. G. 
446, Maj. Sir J. 
335. Capt. J.J. 
423. T. 424. Col. 
W. 305 
Gorham, G. C. 212 
Gusling, N. 564 
Gosselin, C. 305 
Gott, R. 330. R.329 
Goulbura, S. 676 
Gould, E. 198. M. 
A. 86. R. F, 86. 
W. 676. 
Gough, C.211. F. 
328 
Graham, Maj. 544. 
M. 673. W.C. 
564 
Lady, 544. 
656 
Granger, C. 100 
Grant, Maj. A. 198. 
W. 0. 443, 304. 
R. E. 290 
Grattan, H. 544 
Gravely, H. 565 
Gray, 78. E. 442. 
E. 544 
Greaves, H. A. 198 
Green, E. 674. F. 
303. J. H. 532. 
T. A. 296 
Gregory, W. 332 
Greenhalgh, Lt. 674 
Greenough, G. B. 
292 
Greenway, M. 99 
Greenwell, S. 544 
Greenwvuod, A. 213 
Greswell, R. 544 
Greswolde, E. 444 
Greville, J. 559 
Grey, Sir C. E. 199. 
E. €56. Lt. E. 
103. F.674. J. 
543, 655 
Greig, W. 532 
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Grigg, Lt. 445 
Griesbach, W. R. 
424 
Grieve, Maj. P. 304 
Griffin, M. 673 
Griffith, 190. C. 565 
Griffiths, E. 303. 
J.412. W.440 
Grimes, H. 305 
Grinsdell, S. 210 
Grueber, A. 199 
Gubbins, Lt.-Col. 
R. 212 . 
Guest, A. 212 
Guillemard, J. 76 
Gurney, C. 554. H. 
81, 534. S. 305 
Gwilt, C. P. 99 
Gwinnell, T. C. 101 
Gwynne, Col. 543 
Hadley, A. 424 
Hadow, H. 567 
Haig, E. 678 
Hale, R. B. 304 
Hales, 444 
Halford,Maj. G. 656 
Hall, A. 214. J.C. 
305. P.655. Col. 
R. 211. S.F. 199. 
T. F. 423 
Hallam, H. 190, 
193, 292, 532, 534 
Haly, Lt. R. S. 335 
Hamilton, 291, 570. 
Lt. 679. G. A. 
656. D. 288. Sir 
G. B. 85. J. 102. 
Captain W. A. B. 
656. W. J. 292, 
‘W.R. 534 
Hammick, St. V. L. 
198 
Hammill, T. C. 423 
Hammond, T. J. 
199 
Hamond, A. 303 
Hampden, Dr. 410, 
645. R. D. 304 
Handley, J. 303 
Hannan, E. 655 
Hannatb, J. 86 
Hanson, W. H. 544 
Harding, A. C. 675. 
D. 212. T. H. 543 
Hardinge, J. 440 
Hardwick, T. J. 564 
Hardwicke, E. 674. 
Earl, 304 Coun- 
tess, 656 
Hardy, P. 101 
Hare, J. 81. J. 99 
Harford, M, 100 
Harland, Dr. 86 
Harley, Maj. 215 


Index to 


Hargrave,W.H. 331 
Harper, M. 333 
Harris, Capt. 103. 
Col. Ld. 85. C. 
76. C.E. 566. G. 
446. G. D. 332. 
W. 303 
Harrison, B. J. 544. 
H. S. 98. G.H. 
R. 193. S. M. 
214. T. 304. W. 
B. 86 
Hart, Capt. H. 423. 
J.J. 655. L.A. 
565. R. 543 
Harvey, G. G. 424. 
J. 209. Col. Sir 
J. 304. M. 211. 
R. 560. W. 199. 
Maj.-Gen. W. G. 
543. W.M. 304 
Hasell, M. 544 
Hasker, G. H. 199 
Hastie, A. 423 
Hatfield, J. 562 
Hatton, A. E. 675 
Havart, W. J. 493 
Hawes, 292 
Hawkins, 562. B. 
532. B.L. 198. 
H. M. 86. J. 100. 
J.C.544. L.M. 
100. R,212 


Names. 


Hetley, 444 
Hewett, C. 86. Lt.- 
Col. W. 655 
Hewson, M. 
W. 86 
Heywood, J. P. 102 
Hibgam, E. 304 
Hickes, FP. 544 
Hickman, E. 424 
Higgin, W. 304 
Higgins, W.M. 412 
Higginson, J. 199 
Hilcoat, B.H.W. #6 
Hildebrand, J. B. 
656 
Hill, F. 424. Lady 
G. 86. Lt.-Col. 
R. S. 655. Maj. 
P.655. Maj. W. 
N. 85 
Hilton, Capt. 424 
Hindmarsh, J. 304 
Hippisley, H. 211 
Hird, H. F. 214. H. 
W. 305 
Hitchcock, M. 211 
Hoare, 544. H. 656. 
P. 80. W. H. 
424, Sir R. C. 
194 
Hodgson, J. 86, S. 
M. 443 
Hoghton, H. 210 


198. 


. Holcombe, G. 560 


Hawt horne, E. 
9 


199 
Hay, Lady S. 305 
Haye, J. 99 
Haynes, A. 442 
Hayward, M.D.532 
Head, Sir F. B. 85 
Headlam, D. B. 331 
Hearn, J. 543 
Heathcote, T. 198 
Hellier, E. 101 
Helyar, L. 677 
Hemming, J. 412 
Hempel, F. 211 
Hemus, J. E. 329 
Henderson, J. 678. 

Lt. 334 
Heneage, W. 199 
Henning, M. J. 673 
Heppell, Capt. W. 

442 


Hepworth, W. 304 

Herbert, T. 304. 
W. 304 

Heron, C. 99. M. 
F. 86 

Hesse Darmstadt, 
Duchess, 446 

Heth, J. 446 


Holden, W. 656 


- Holdich, M. 333 


Holford, E. E. 426 
Holgate, Lt. 672 
Holland, Miss, 210 
Holley, H. H. 330 
Holliday, E. 328 
Hollingworth, J. B. 
544 
Hollist, A. T. 672. 
C. 672. J.H.672 
Holmes, E. 562 
Holmesdale, Vis- 
countess, 544 
Holt, J. 439 
Home, H.W. C. 565 
Hood, Visc. 655 
Hooke, J. 423 
Hooker, W. J. 655 
Hookham, J. O. 100 
Hooper, J. F. B.655 
Hope, G. W. 424 
Lt.-Col. J.C. 85. 
Hopkins, J. 305 
Hopkinson, E. 443 
Hornby, Cap. P. 655 
Horndon, M.A. 442 
Horne, A. 441. L, 
423 
Horne, de 441 


695 
Horner, J. S. H.86. 
L. 411 


Horseman, E. 304. 
Horsman, M.A. 305 
Horton, H. 674 
Hoskyns, C. A. 424 
Howard, E. 445. 
Lady, J. E. 544 
Howe, Baroness C. 
S. 101 
Hotham, 86 
Howell, S. 333 
Howes, T. G. F. 543 
Hugall, W. H. 86 
Hugtes, Lt.-Col. C. 
85. E. 655. H. 
H. 543. J. 305. 
W. 333 
Hugonin, Gen, F, 
565 
Hulse, Sir C. 303. 
C, 424 
Humble, D. 86 
Hume, 288. W.W. 
543 
Humphry, J. 651. 
Lt.-Col. G. 677 
Hunt, T. C. 86 
Hunter, Maj. J. 423 
Huntingtower, Ld. 
303 
Hurrell, W. 331 
Hussey, R. C, 80. 
S. 86 
Hustler, E. C. 86 
Hutchins, W. 543 
Hutchinson, 2. H. 
M. 424 
Hutt, W. 304 
Hutton, R. 292 
Impey, W. 81 
Inge, S. M. 444 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 534 
Irving, BH. 544. L. 
C.M. 564. W. 656 
Irwin, L. 564. T. 
303 
Isaacson, S. 543 
Isherwood, C. 439 
Jacob, T. 423. W. 
B. 304 
Jackson, F. A. 423. 
J.76. J.102. Sir 
K.A. 199. Capt. 
Sir K. A. 303. 
Capt. S. 543. T. 
564. Capt. W.H. 
656 
Jago, J. 210 
James, J. 304. Lt.- 
Col. W. 198 
Jameson, W. 331 
Jaques, R. M, 544 
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Jenkins, C. . 655. 
M. H. 102 
Jenner, C. L. 86. 
Maj. R. F. 655 
Jenour, A. 655 
Jeremie, J. 423 
Jerningham, G. S. 
S. 198 
Jessopp, F. 678 
Jeston, L. J. 443 
Jeudwine, J. 213 
Jocelyn, Lady E. 424 
Johnson, 76. Col. 
674. E. J. 411. 
J.73. J.J. 423. 
J. P. 303 
Johnston, J. 1. 199. 
Lt. W. 334 
Johnstone, Sir A. 
15. G. D. 678 
Jones, 100. C.566. 
C. E. 305. Col. 
D. 543. J. 198. 
O. 75. R. 532. 
R. P. 329. T.304, 
656. 
Jordan, G. B. J. 303 
Julian, G. 564 
Justice, J.T. 676 
Kaye, H. L. 305. T. 
100 


Keith, C. M. H. 446 
Keliy, 443, 674. A. 
303. B. M. 442. 
Maj. P. 334 
Kelso, W. 678. 
Kempe, A. J. 80, 
193, 288, 293. 
W. 218 
Kempson, W. H. 
329 
Kempthorn, 288 
Kendall, F. 560 
Kennan, 444 
Kennedy, B.H. 543. 
M. 305. "t.-Col. 
W. 678. W. D. 
73 
Kenney, Dr. £88 
Kenyon, 656 
Keppel, G. 656 
Kerr, 673 
Kerry, Earl, 532 
Kime, H. 677 
King, A. 442. Lady 
A. A. 656. Maj. 
A. W. 678. C. 
424. D.331. J. 
1y9. J. J. 303. 
M. 305. P.J.L. 
544, Capt. Sir R. 
656. T. W. 193 
Kingsbury, S, 674 
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Lovegrove, S. 673 
Kingsley, C. 331 
Kingsmill, H. 198. 
R. B. 567 
Kinleside, W. 562 
Kinniard, 86 
Kirby, 672. 
102 
Kirtland, 76 
Kitchener, T. 676. 
Knapp, 211 
Knatchbull, A. F. 
544. Sir E. 199. 
W. 424 
Knight, 218. 
H. 424. 
678. E. 
W. Y. 672 
Knipe, I. 563 
Knollys, Lady L. 
565 


Mrs. 


Maj. 
Capt. 
442. 


Knott, R. R. 647 
Knowles, Sir F. C. 
532 
Knowlys, N. 211 
Knox, B. 543. E. 
H.655. H.C. 544. 
Capt. J..673 
Ladbury, M. C. 441 
Lagee, G. 212 
Lainchbury, M. 101 
Laing, D. 80. L. 
W. 674 
Lake, W. 212 
Lamb, C. 213 
Lambard, M. 86, 
674 
Lambert, B. 214 
Lambeth, E. 656 
Lamotte, S. 674 
Landaff, Bp. 534 
Lane, Lieut. G. 334 
Langdale, Baron 
158 
Langdon, J. 305 
Langhorne, A. 199 
Langton, L. S. 656 
Lansdowne, Marq. 
532 
Lascelles, E. 673 
Latrobe, C. 1. 674 
Lautour, A. 442. 
C. G. 305, 424 
Law, W. 423. S. 
304 
Lawes, V. 675 
Lawford, T. G. 86 
Lawless, J. 86. 
Lawrence, 
185. W.L. 193 


Lawrenson, Lt.-Col, 


678 
Lawrie, Lt. 334 


Sir T. 


Lawson, J. 86. W. 
415 

Layard, Capt. H. L. 
305 


Lea, G. 305 
Leader, N. P. 444 
Leapingwell, A. 423 
Leathes, F. 543. G. 
R. 439. P.H.414 
Lee, H. 564. J. 
333, 442%. J. L. 
424. P.100. W. 
209 
Leedham, W. 564 
Leete, R. 213 
Lefevre, J. G. S.304 
Le Grand, G. W. 
210. L, 210 
Leigh, E. 303. J. 
292. C.H. 304 
Leir, T. 676 
Lemmon, W. 101 
Lemon, Sir C. 532, 
646. R.415 
Lennard, 79 
Lennox, 672 
Lenthall, 570 
Lesth, J. U. M. 305 
Lethbridge, F. M. 
424 
Lever, J. 198 
Lewin, H. 544. S. 
H. 424 
Lewis, 210, 675, 
Lt. 334. J. V. 
447. Cap. T.L. 
643. W. A. 443. 
W. W. 655 
Liddell, R. 305, 543 
Light, H. 543 
Lighton, Capt. A. 
102 


Lindsay, R. 678 
Lister, J.677. M. 
334. N. 532. R. 
438 
Litta, Duke, 447 
Livett, H. 331 
Llewelyn, W.D. 290 
Lloyd, Col. Sir E. 
543... M. J, 423. 
S. 199 
Locke, F. A. S. 86 
Lockwood, W. 677 
Lockyer, E. 442 
Londonderry, 
March'’ness 424 
Longlands, E. 212 
Longmate, B. 441 
Lonsdale, Lt. 335 
L’Oste, A. 213 
Lott, E. 212, §. 
J. 305 


Low, J. 438 
Léwendahl, Ba. 
ess 446 
Lowndes, M.H. 565 
Lowther, B. 543 
Loyd, S. J. 532 
Luard, Maj. J. 199 
Lubbock, J. W. 290 
Lueas, 646, C.H. 
656 
Lukin, M. E. 305 
Luttrell, F. F. 332 
Lutwidge, E.A. 677 
Lydall, J. D. 199 
Lyell, 75. C. 291 
Lymburner, A, 2/1 
Lynes, J. 544 
Lyster, J. 655 
Macaulay, Lt.-Gen, 
C. 443. H. W. 
655 
Macdonald, Major 
305 
M’Donough, Capt. 
F. 672 


Macedo, 193 
M’Garth, E, 214 
M’Ghee, J. 438 
M’Ghie, J. P. 423 
M’Iutosh, A. 304 
Mackenzie, Maj. A. 
423. C. 199, 543, 
304. H. 532 
M’Kie, M, 443 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
304 
Mackintosh, M.214 
Macknight, T. 441 
Maclean, C, H. 539, 
J. 209 
Macleay, W. S. 655 
M’Mahon, 212 
Mac’ Mabon, P. 446 
Macnamara, 210. 
F. H.99 
M’Neill, Capt. 679. 
J. 303 
M’Pherson, W. 543 
Maconocbie, Capt. 
412, 644, 645. A. 
A. 199 
Macready, C.W.305 
M’Crea, M.C. 86 
Madan, S. 199 
Madden, Sir F. 80, 
82. L. P. 656 
Maddison, M. 212, 
332 
Maddock, B.A. 334 
Magiun, 198 
Maher, Capt. 424 
Mahon, H. L. 561 
Mainwaring, T. 102 
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Maitland, W. W. 
303 
Malcolm,445. Lady 
445. W.678 
Malden, E. F. 101 
Malet, Sir A. 198, 
A. 444 
Malin, F. H. 544 
Malpas, C. 199 
Maltby, 423 
Marcet, F. 290 
Marsland, T. 332 
Manley, C. 212 
Manners, Ld. C, S. 
304 
Mansel, A. 102 
Mansfield, J. S.411 
Marindin, C. L. 199 
Mark, M. 563 
Markland, J.H.415, 
534 
Marriott, F. 442. 
M. A. 675 
Marsh, L. 673. 
678 
Marsham, A.F. 566. 
Lady M. 656 
Martin, A. J. 676. 
E. 564. F. O. 
292. M.2 T. 
199. T.H, 100. 
W. 424 
Martineau, D. 333 
Massey, E. A. 443. 
G, 544 
Massingberd, C. B. 
213, 563. E.M. 
H. 215 
Masters, S. 564 
Masterton, J. 678 
Matchett, J. E 543 
Matthew, Capt. 199 


P. 


Matson, H.100. M. 


100. Matthie, J. 
673 
Maude, J. A. 423 
Maughan, S.B.304 
Maunsell, R. 304. 
T.P. #5 
Maxwell, Maj.-Gen. 
C. W. 423. M. 
656 — 
May, U. 677 
Maynard, E. 424 
Mayo, J. 674 
Mead, J. 209, 334 
Medley, H. St. J. 
199. M.199 
Medlycott, Sir W. 
C. 494 
Meek, J. 333. 
106 - 
Melbourne, Ld, 191 
Mellor, E.677. 5S. 
GENT. i. 


R. 
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S. 677 
Melville, J. T. L. 


199 
Menteath, F. H. S. 
86 


Menzies, Lady 423. 
A. 561 
Mercer, W. 304. 
Maj. W. D. 423 
Meres, Lt. J. 442 
Merewether, J. 414 
Metternich, P’nce’ss 
567 
Metcalf, J. 332 
Michael, Maj. J.198 
Midleton, S. 198 
Mill, J. B. 304 
Milliken, W. 199 
Mills, E. S. B. 676. 
M. S.677. 8.304. 
T. 446. W. 86. 
543 
Milman, Lady 443 
Milne, N. 656 
Milner, C. 332 
Milnes, C. 86 
Milton, Vise’tss 199 
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